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INTRODUCTION. 


of hy" Wo T AIN has had dominion over the ſeas from 


the earlieſt times, as appears from the trade 


Oo 11 they drove with the Carthaginians and the 
N. XN northern nations, long before the coming of 


| Czſar; and after Cæſar's landing, he finding it a place form- 


ed by nature, to aggrandize the iſland, taught the Britons how 


to maintain a ſuperiority of dominion over the Britiſh ſeas, 
The firſt fleet fitted out by the Roman governors in England, 


was by Julius Agricola, under the emperor Titus, about the 
year of our Lord 72, in order to ſubdue Ireland and the Or- 


cades, and to annoy the Caledonians. Thoſe ſubdued the Ork- 
neys, alarmed Ireland, and at laſt returned to Richborough, 
near Sandwich. From this time, its probable, the Romans 


kept up a fleet in Britain; for in 142 we find the admiral's 
name was Sejus Saturnius. About this time the coaſts were 


greatly infeſted by pirates, and in 228 Caius Carauſuis was 
ſent with a Roman fleet, to ſcour the coaſts: he executed his 


truſt with courage, conduct and fidelity; but, being inform- 
ed of an order from the emperor to cut him off privately, 


it wrought ſo powerfully on the ſailors and the Roman ſol- 

diers, who were in Britain, with whom he was a great fa- 

vourite, that they proelaimed him emperor, and ſupported 

him in that high office againſt all the power his enemies could 

bring againſt him, He ſeized on Bulloigne, and ſeveral 

places on the French coaſt, and harraſſed che neighbouring 
a 2 
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ſtates in ſuch a manner, as to force Maximian to acknowledge 
him emperor of Britain. In this dignity he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf for juſtice and equity, and maintained his dominion 
of the ſeas againſt all competitors: he made firm alliances 
with ſuch ſtates as were grown famous on the Thracian Boſ- 
phorus for their power by ſea, that they might join him, in 
caſe of his being attacked by the Romans. This alliance 
raiſed the jealouſy of the Romans to ſach a pitch, that they 
fitted out a ſtrong fleet of one thouſand fail againſt him; and 
when he was preparing to defend OD, he was ſlain by 
his boſom friend. 
After this time they were careful to maintain their mari- 
time force, till overcome with ſloth and luxury, the bulwarks 
of the nation were ſuffered to rot in the harbours, and their 
ports became an eaſy prey to their ambitious neighbours. In 
463 Vortimer reſtored the fleet, and defeated the Saxons in 
a ſea fight, near the iſle of Thanet; but after this the fleet 
falfered greatly, till prince Arthur came, and kept up at leaſt 
a ſhew of naval ſtrength ; and after this Offa repulſed the 


Danes in 787, who had made a deſcent on the welt of Nor- 


thumberland, where they did incredible damage, till Egbert, 
king of the Weſt Saxons, having improved his fleet, defeated 
thirty-five ſail of Daniſh ſhips, of of Charmouth, in Dorſet- 
ſhire. After Egbert's death, the Britons neglected their na- 
vy, when the Saxons in one of their expeditions, ſailed up 
the Thames, with three hundred and fifty m_ and burut 
all the towns on both ſides of it. 

After this, when Alfred began his reign over them, this 
wiſe prince ſet about a reſtoration of heir naval affairs, and 
built ſhips of a new conſtruction, invented by the king him- 
ſelf, capable of holding ſixty rowers, and double the ſize of a- 
ny ſhips then in uſe. When this fleet was compleated, Al- 
fred took care to have it manned by experienced ſailors, and 
commanded by officers of undaunted courage and fidelity; 
and ſent them to fea, with expreſs orders neither to take nor 
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give quarters, The king, being informed, that fix pirates, 
of large ſize, infeſted the coaſt, ſent nine of his neweſt ſhips, 
who ſet ſail in queſt of them, and gave expreſs orders neither 
to give nor take quarter; and his orders were ſo ſtrictly o- 
beyed, that they were all either ſunk or taken, and the men, 
who lived, were hanged as pirates. Alfred after this fixed 
his attention on encouraging the trade of his ſubjects, wiſely 
judging, that this would always make a freth ſupply of able 
mariners, as being the belt nurſery for ſailors, For this pur- 
poſe, he gave great encouragement and commiſſion to cer- 
rain perſons, tc diſcover the Artic regions, and to attempt a 
paſſage to the north caſt on that fide; he had correſpondence 
with the Eaſt-Indies, and ſent others upon a voyage tor the 
diſcovery of the north eaſt paſſage: he ſent alſo one Neutt- 


ſton, an Engliſhmen, to diſcover the coaſts of Norway and 


Lapland, and the whale fiſhing. After this he ſent one Sin- 
glemus, a prieſt, ro India, who returned with an immenſe 


treaſure of Indian goods, perfumes and precious ſtones, of 


which Alfred made preſents to foreign princes. In gor, Ed- 
ward ſucceeded his father Alfred, and fitted out one hundred 


fail of ſhips, to oppoſe an invaſion of Northern rovers. He 
forced the enemy to run their ſhips on ſhore, where he land- 


ed his own men, intirely routed the enemy, and killed moſt 


of their commanders. This Ethelſtan ſucceeded to the throne 


on his brother Edward's death, in 925, and he kept up a 
powerful fleet, with which he invaded Scotland, to revenge 


himſelf on Conftantine, the king of that country, for a breach 
ol faith, to which he was obliged to ſubmit, tho? afterwards 


joined by others; he revolted, and was intirely vanquithed 
both by ſea and land. e 

The naval power was greatly advanced in the three fol- 
lowing reigns of Edmond, Edred and Edwy. Edwy, in 
957, had a fleet of three thouſand fix hundred ſhips, with 


which he vindicated his right derived from the ſovereigns of 
this iſland, in all ages, to the dominion or the ſeas, and by 
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i INTRODUCTION. 
which he juſtly obtained the title of the protector of com. 


merce. He divided his navy into three fleets, each of 1200 


ſail, which he kept in conſtant readineſs; one on the eaſtern 


_ coaſt, one on the weſtern coaſt, and the third on the northern 
coaſt of the kingdom, to defend them from the Danes and 
Normans, and every year at Eaſter, went on board the fleet 


on the eaſtern coaſt, and failing weſtward, ſcoured the chan- 
nel; and having looked into all the ports to the Lands end, 


Where he met the weftern fleet, he ſent the other back, and 


going on board the weſtern fleet, did the like on all the coaſts 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, and among the Hebrides, 
or Weſtern Iſlands, where being met by the northern fleet, 


he went on board the ſame, and came to the Thames' mouth. 


Theſe incompaſſing all his dominions, he made an invaſion im- 
practicable, and kept his ſailors in conſtant exerciſe, This 
he did every year for 16 years, being his whole reign. 

In 978, when Edward came to the throne, after the ex- 
ample of his father, he prepared a powerful navy, having a law 


made, that every three hundred and ten hides of land in 
the kingdom ſhould furniſh a ſhip for the king's ſervice; but 
_ theſe, with all the fleet left him by his father, were render- 
ed ſo nnferviceable in ſix years, that the Danes, with ſeven 
ſhips, inſulted the coaſt, and plundered Southampton. For ſe- 


veral years after thls, the kingdom was harraſſed and ex- 


hauſted by pirates of different nations, and large contributi- 


ons raiſed, till Canute, who, with fifty ſhips, manned with 
brave Engliſh tars, failed to Norway, and drove out Olut, 
who had uſurped thethrone of that country. Canute exceed- 
ed all his predeceſſors in naval affairs, and in the reign of Ha- 


rold- Harefoot, his ſon, the navy was increaſed, but in the reign 


of Edward the confeſſor, the navy was ſuffered to decay, 
and was inſulted by difterent nations, 

In 1575, the whole marine of England conſiſted of no 
more than twenty-four ſhips, the largeſt of which, called the 


Triumph, conſiſted only of one or ſand tuns, and the ſmall- 
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eſt, the George, was under ſixty tuns; and, according to a 
ſurvey made in England at that time, the whole number em- 
ployed on the merchant ſervice, meaſuring from forty to one 
hundred tuns, amounted only to fix hundred and fixty-ſix 
yeſlels, and thoſe of one hundred tuns and upwards, to only 
one hundred and thirty-five; the whole of the naval torces, 
reckoning the queen's ſhips, theſe ſhe hired, and ſuch as were 
fitted out at the expence of the free ports, to defend the coaſt 
againſt the Spaniſh invaſion, amounted only to one hundred 
and forty-three ſhips, including tenders, ſtoreſhips, and veſ- 
ſels of all ſizes. At the death of queen Elizabeth, the royal 
navy was computed at fixteen thouſand tuns. During king 
James TI's reign, naval architecture was greatly improved by 
the ſtudy of the famous Phinæas Pett; and the royal navy, 
at his demiſe, was increaſed to the burthen of twenty-three 


thouſand tuns. And from this æra, as our trade and navi- 
gation conſiderably increaſed, our ſhipping was augmented in 
proportion, notwithſtanding the great diſcouragement which 

the mercantile part of the nation ſuffered during the civil 


wars. For the uſurper, rightly judging the advantage a 
ſuperiority at ſea would give his politics over his neighbours, 
almoſt doubled the national fleet, as the king found it at the 
reſtoration : and the Dutch war, which ſoon followed, occa- 


ſioned ſo large an augmentation, that lord keeper Bridgeman 


1n 1670 reported that for ten years paſt, the annual charge 
of the navy amounted to half a million. In 1678 the royal 
navy conſiſted of eighty-three ſhips, of which fifty- eight were 
of the line of battle: at which time, according to Sir Willi- 
am Petty, the exports of this nation were computed. at ten 
million ſterling per annum. And according to Dr. Davenant, 
the balance of our trade was fixed to two millions, at leaſt. 
King William, at his coming to the crown, found the royal 
navy to conſiſt of one hundred and ſeventy-three ſail. great 
and ſmall, carrying, in the whole, fix thouſand nine hundred 
and thirty guns, and forty-three thouſand and three men, 
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Since that time, it has been continually increaſing. In 1749 


the Britiſh fleet amounted to three hundred and twenty-two 


ſail, carrying twelve thouſand two hundred and ſeventy pie- 
ces of cannon ; which, if all in commiſſion, and completely 
manned, would employ eighty-three thouſand four hundred 


ſeamen. At preſent there are one hundred and forty-eight 


{hips of the line, one hundred and three frigates, fifty- ſeven 

Hoops, eighteen bombs, and ten fire-ſhips, beſides Tenn ten- 

ders, ſtore- ſhips, &c. 
Edward the conqueror granted ſeveral privileges to ſeveral 


tous conveniently ſituated near the mouth of the river Thames 
for harbouring a navy; theſe are called the Cinque Ports, 
Theſe were to furniſh him with a fleet of ſeventy-eight fall 


of ſhips upon any emergent occaſion, each of which to be man- 
ned with twenty men, beſides the maſter of the marines, "Theſe 
they were to maintain five days at © their own coſt, after being 


ſummoned, paying to the maſter ſixpence a day, ſixpence a day | 
to the conſtable, and three pence a day to each mariner; af- 


ter fire days, they were to be maintained at the expeuce of 
the crown. The ſhips were ſo capacious in theſe times, as to 
carry two hundred perſons. 


In king Stephen's time, the marine was neglected, and went 


to decay. King Henry II. reſtored the royal navy, ſecured 
trade, and maintained his right to the Britiſh ſeas. Luxury 
was at a prodigious height in his reign, England abounded 


with foreign commodities; our national ſtaple was ex ported 


for gold and ſilver. He advanced the navy to ſuch a degree, 


that one of his expeditions coſt the nation one hundred and 


titty thouſand pounds, which in thoſe times was a very large 
affenment. We read no more of the royal navy till the year 
1171, when Henry aſſembled a fleet of four hundred large 
iips at Milford-haven, In his reign a prince of North-Wales, 


of the pame of Madock, ſettled a colony in the Weſt-Indies. 
In this reign alſo William Mandeville earl of Eſſex obtained 
tte king's licence, wich ſeveral other lords, to aſliſt the diſtreſt 
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Chriſtians in the Holy Land. He ſailed there in 1177, with 
thirty-ſeven ſail of large ſhips, well manned. In the reign of 
king John ſhipping was encouraged, and in a ſhort time had 
ſo large a fleet as to employ fourteen thouſand ſailors. He 
invaded Ireland with a fleet of five hundred fail, and made a 
union of the two nations. In 1214 he aſſiſted the earl of Flan- 
ders againſt the French, with a fleet of five hundred fail, total- 
y defeated the French king, took three hundred fail of the 


French king's ſhips, with arms and ammunition, and ſtranded 


above a hundred more, and blocked up the remainder ia the 
port of Daun. In his reign trade flouriſhed greatly. He was 
at laſt poiſoned by a monk. 

In the reign of Henry III. the navy and trade was much 
neglected Edward I. ſucceeded him. He ſent a fleet againit 
the Welſh, totally overcame them, and added Wales to his other 
dominions, eſtabliſhed Engliſh laws and officers for their go- 
yernment, and kept all the maritime towns and ſtrong- holds in 


poſſeſſion. He greatly encouraged trade and induſtry, The 


riches of the times may be computed from king Edward's boun- 
ty, in giving thirty thouſand pounds towards the ranſom of 
Charles Achaia, taken in a ſea-fight on the coaſt of Arragon ; 
and the fine he levied on his corrupt judges of ſixty-five thou- 


ſand marks, beſides other incredible riches; a ſure token of a 


louriſhing trade. He was ſhamefully attacked by the French, 


T whom he defeated, and remained in poſſeſſion of the ſeas, which 


they had claimed by ancient right, taking two hundred and 
forty ſail of their ſhips, which he brought home with him to 


I Fagland. He afterwards made a deſcent on the Ifland of Rhe, 


vith three hundred and fixty fail of ſhips, and put all che e- 
remy to the ſword, He equipped three ſquadrons to guard 
lie coaſts, one of which he called the Yarmouth ſquadron, to 
cruize on the eaſtern coaſt, the Portſmouth ſquadron to craize 
on the ſouthern coaſt, and another was Itationed tor the fecu- 
ity of Ireland and the weſtern coats, His fleet atiited hin! 
a the conqueſt of Scotland. His heart was fo bent upon this 
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conqueſt, that he ordered if he died in this expedition, his dead 
body was to be carried round the army till his fon had con- 

quered the whole iſland, Death overtook him near Carliſle, 
He improved the coin, and for the encouragement of trade, 
gave the merchants a charter, called the merchants great char- 
ter, | | CIT | 
Trade and maritime affairs were at a low ebb in Edward 
II's reign, the kingdom being torn in pieces with inteſtine 
broils and diviſions, - 3 

In the reign of Edward III. the French king and he were 

embroiled about the right of ſucceſſion. The French king 
pleaded a right as heir male of the colateral or more remote 
line. The Engliſh king as heir of the female, but direct line, 
and one degree nearer. Edward ſet ſail from Onwell in Suf. 
folk, the fifteenth of July, with a fleet of five hundred ſhips, 
In 1340, king Edward firſt aſſumed the title of king of France, 
quartered the French flower - de- luces with his own arms, and 
added the motto Dieu et mon droit (God and my right). On 
the twenty - ſecond of June he ſet out again from England, 
with a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail. By this time the 
French had got together a fleet of four hundred ſail, in order 
to oppoſe his landing. Here happened the bloodieſt fight 
that had ever been in theſe ſeas. The king in perſon com- 
manded, and got a compleat victory over the French. This 
made the French deſire a truce; ſo that Edward and his queen 
returned to London, and landed on the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber. As ſoon as the French thought they had recovered 
ſtrength enough, they broke the truce; upon which Edward 
fitted out a fleet of a thouſand tall ſhips, with an army of for- 
ty-five thouſand men, horſe and foot; notwithſtanding the 
French had an army of one hundred and twenty thouſand, 
yet Edward laid waſte all the country, and marched to the 
gates of Paris; and afterwards fought the famous battle of 

Creſſey, where he obtained a compleat victory. The prince 
of Wales, who was only fixteen, did wonders in this battle. 
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After this he took Calais with ſeven hundred ſhips. Things 
remained quiet for ſome time, but at laſt they broke the truce, 
which obliged Edward to fend the earl of Lancaſter to cha- 
life them. He afterwards inveſted his ſon with the dutchy 
of Guienne, King John alfo inveſted the Dauphin with the 
ſame dutchy, which brought on the famous battle of Poictiers, 
where prince Edward defeated, with two thoufand men, an 
army of twenty thouſand, and took the French king priſoner, 
Notwithſtanding Edward's wars, yet trade flouriſhed, for the 
exports were 294,1841, 178. 2d. The imports 38,9701. 138. 
8d, He was the firſt king that coined any gold coin in Eng- 
land. 

Richard IT, ſon of he black prince, ſucceeded Edward III. 
He was a minor, Trade had declined, and the navy been ne- 
oleted; the French inſulted the coaſts, but application being 
made to parliament, the navy was reſtored. 

In 1383 the biſhop of Norwich invaded Flanders with ff. | 
ty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, under the colour of 
a holy war. In 1389 the Iriſh rebelled; Richard embarked 
; confiderable army on board two hundred ſhips. In his ab- 
ſence, Henry duke of Hereford landed in the north of Eng- 
und. The diſcontented nobles raiſed an army of ſixty thou- 
and, and marched towards Briſtol, which ſurrendered ; and 
he king himſelf, who reſigned his crown, on condition that 
he and eight more ſhould live a quiet and retired life. He 
was aſterwards confined in Pomfret caſtle, where he ended his 
days. Tis thought his death was occaſioned by ill treatment 
and unheard of cruelties, with which his enemies removed 
tim him out of the way, for fear of giving uneaſineſs to the 
ling's agents. The trade and navigation of this reign appear 
y the ſeveral voyages made by the earl of Derby, by the ſe- 
ſeral public inſtruments which are recorded between king 
Richard and Pruſha, and by ſeveral public acts paſſed in this 
roubleſome reign, with regard to our trade and naval affairs. 

Henry duke of Lancaſter having aſcended the throne, and 
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being invaded by the Scots, the French concluded this to be ble: 
a proper time to make an advantage, forgot their former trea- 


; con 
ties, and invaded the iſland, He fitted out a fleet againſt them, eon 
burnt ſeveral of their towns and ſhipping, and in his return nat 

home qaden with rich booty, took the hereditary prince of his 


Scotland and his companion the biſhop of Orkney, and ſafe- 
ly lodged them in the tower. Henry ordered a fleet of ten gc 
men of war, commanded by Sir Robert Umfrevile, into the 


im 
Firth of Forth, where he ravaged the ſhores on both ſides, a 
and burnt the largeſt ſhip they had, called the Great Galliot, , u 


and returned to England with a great many prizes. In 1412 the 


Henry entered into a treaty with the confederate princes of a 
France agajnſt Charles VI. by which he engaged to ſend troops lets 
to their allſiſtance; but they having behaved diſhonourably, tur! 
the general ravaged the country, till they were obliged to com · fc! 


pound with him for thirty-two thouſand gold crowns, to de- me 
fray the charge of the voyage. Trade flouriſhed greatly in He 
His reign, He departed this life on the twenty-firſt of April, 
1410. Henry V. a molt glorious monarch, was proclaimed] 
on the death of the king, with great acclamations of joy. He 
vas compared with David the prophet for piety, and there · N ate 
fore called the Prince of Prieits ; with Cæſar the invincible 
for affectation of glory, and with Alexander the great for mag-W N ne 
nanimity; but he far exceeded every one of them. The on -I nes 
ly men that were jealous of him were the clergy; they ſul. tin 
pected that he had a mind to aſſume all ſpiritual power into ed 
his own hands, and become as Henry VIII. They conſult xe 
ed bow to take him off from them, by ſhewing him the ;ndii-Y ſeq 
putable right he had to the crown of France. They per- fir 
ſuaded him to ſend meſſengers to demand the peaceable ſur- Haft 
render of the crown of France, at the fame time ſignifying, 
that ke would accept the king's daughter with the kingdom; 
and that he would accept no other pawn for his poſſeſſion, till 
after his death, This meſſage, as it was perhaps the Higheſt 
ever ſent to a free prince, ſo it was with the chieſ of his 20-1 
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bles, accompanied with a guard of five hundred horſe. The 


court of France pretended ignorance of the occaſion of their 


coming, diſſembling their diſdain, and treated them with great 


magnificence, and faid they would ſend ambaſſadors to Eng- 
land. They deſired peace, and offered to buy it with the ten- 
der of ſome towns. The Dauphin, who ruled during the 
ſickneſs, or rather weakneſs and inſanity of the king, was fo 


de imprudent as fo give the king ſuch an affront as they had bet- 


ter given him ten kingdoms, willing to give the firſt blow in 


2 war, which he ſaw was not to be prevented, ſcornfully ſeat 
the king by his ambaſſadors a preſent of tennis-balls, intima- 
ting thereby, that he knew better how to aſe them than bul- 
lets, The king's wit being as keen as the other's ſword, re- 


J turned him for anſwer, that he would ſend him a preſent of 
' ſuch balls as he would not dare to hold up his racket againſt 


them. The diſtracted ſtate of the French nation gave king 
Henry hopes that he ſhould have only the one half of the na- 


© tion to deal with, that the diſtracted and diſſatisfied part of the 
nation would make a diverſion in his favour. He therefore be- 
an with ſurpriſing Rochelle, pillaged Trepori, and made an 
ntempt upon Diep, having collected a numerous army, with 


one thouſand ſix hundred ſail of ſhips, which he hired from 


the Dutch, &c. and ſecured the other different ſtates by trea- 
ies. The parliament having raiſed ſufficient ſupplies, the 
uneteenth of Auguſt he embarked his whole army, and land- 
ed at Havre de Grace, without oppoſition. Henry immedi- 
"Y ily marched forward, and inveſted a ſea- port of great con- 
'Y quence, which made a gallant defence, but was obliged to 
'H rrender in five weeks. The king made this a place of arms, 
iter he had turned out all the French inhabitants. His ar- 
Iny ſuffered fo much by ſickneſs, and the fatigues of the ſiege, 
bat he had only nine thouſand men left. The French had 
Inne hundred and fifty thouſand, the third part horſe, and ten 
bouſand noblemen and gentlemen. 'The king olicred a truce, 
Jad to make good all damages, but the French refuſed this 
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with diſdain; and at the ſame time, in an inſulting manner 
informed him, that he muſt fight on the twenty- fifth of Oc. 
tober. The herald that brought him this affront, he preſent- 
ed with a rich robe, and two hundred crowns, Henry in 
the mean time, neglected no means to inſpire his men with 
courage and reſolution, to conquer or die with him in the 
field. This wrought ſo powerfully on this little army, 
that they ardently wiſhed for the day of battle, deſpiſing the 
number of the enemy. David Gam, a Welch captain, who 
was ſent to reconnoitre the enemy reported, that there were e- 
nough to be killed, enough to be made priſoners, and enough 
to run away; he obſerving the French, thinking themſelves 
ſecure by having ſuch a numerous army, employed their time 


only in indolence, ſports and rejoicings. The battle was | 


fought near the caſtle of Agincourt, in a narrow way, be- 
_ tween a riyulet and a wood, and remains a laſting honour to 


the Britith nation, who, with ſo ſmall a number, deſtroyed | 


ſuch a prodigious army, King Henry was ſo ſenſible of the 


Interpoſition of the hand of providence, that immediately af. 


ter the battle, he ordered the hundred and fifteenth Pſalm to 
be ſung, ordering his whole army to proſtrate themſelves 
before the majeſty of heaven, When the herald came to de- 


fire leave to bury the dead, he declared before them, and all 
his nobles and officers, that he 1-3ked upon himſelf only as 
a ſcourge ſent by a righteous God, to puniſh France for their | 
fins. On the French fide were killed one hundred princes, 
eight thouſand nobles, one archbiſhop, three dukes, ſix earls, 
ninety- two barons, one thouſan d five hundred knights, ſeven | 
thonſand ſquires and gentle men, and ten thouſand ſoldiers; 
fourteen thouſand were made priſoners, of whom one thou- 
ſand fix hundred were men of quality. The Engliſh loſt on- 
ly twenty-eight common ſoldiers, one ſquire, four knights, 
the earl of Suffolk, and the duke of York. The next day, | 
the victorious monarch purſued his march to Calais, and em- 
barked on the ſixteenth of November, with his principal] 
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xriſoners, and all his forces All thoſe misfortunes had no 
elfect upon the French, but they got a fleet ready to inteſt 
the Engliſh coaſt, and the Conſtable reſolved to beſiege Har- 
leur, and alſo meditated a formidable invaſion. 

The Conſtable accordingly beſieged Harfleur on the land 
ide, and admiral Narbonne, with the whole French navy, 
blocked it cloſely up by ſea. The Engliſh garriſon were 
put to great ſtraits, The Engliſh fleet of four hundred fail, 
with twenty thouſand men, at laſt arrived to thei: ſuccour, 
As no relief could be given the town, without firſt torcing 
z paſſage through the French fleet, an engagement became 
able, The Engliſh began the attack with great cou- 


Inge; and totally defeated the French fleet and Genoeſe car- 
W racks. Five hundred veſſels were taken, or ſunk, with five 


Genoeſe carracks, and twenty thouſand men loſt. The En- 
gliſh fleet failed into the town in triumph; when the army 


J obſerved this, they raiſed the ſiege, and decamped Henry, 


willing to make the moſt of the diſtracted ſtate of France, 


- B fitted out a fleet with deſign to go himſelf to Normandy, but 


liſpatched the earl of Huntington firit, to diſcover the coaſt. 


© He met with nine Genoeſe ſhips, which were in the French 


ſervice, ſunk three of them, and took three others, in which 


Jas money to pay the French fleet ſix months. By theſe wile 
Id prudent methods, Henry ſecured the navigation in the 
ir © Channel, and removed every obilacle towards tranſporting his 
J forces, and landing his army for the total reduction of France, 
ind to maintain the rights he had to that country For 
his cauſe he embarked on the twenty-eight of July, in a ſhip, 

, Y vhoſe ſails were made of purple filk, richly embroidered with 
Erold. His fleet conſiſted of one thouſand five hundred fail, 

- Y vith twenty-five thouſand five hundred land forces, horſe 
Ind foot. His firſt enterprize was beſieging the town of 
ITenque, which ſoon ſurrenderd; ſeveral places he alſo took 
y ſtorm; and by the thirteenth of January, all AY 
| WE either taken, or r ſurrendered, 
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This was juſt 214 years, after the Engliſh had loſt it, in the 
reign of king John, Before the month of Auguſt, he had 
opened to himſelf a way to the gates of Paris. Thoſe victo- 
ries and ſucceſſes compelled the French to ſue for peace, 
which was concluded between the two crowns at Troye, 
By this treaty he agreed to marry the princeſs Catherine, 

daughter of Charles VI. after whoſe death the crown of 
France was to deſcend to the king of England and his heirs 
for ever. The parliament confirmed this treaty, which gave 
ſo much luſtre to the Engliſh crown, and granted a great 
ſubſidy, to finiſh the conqueſt of France, a great part of it 
being (till ſtrongly attached to the Dauphin; to make up 
the deficiency of the gift he received from the parliament, 
he borrowed money from the moneyed men in England, and 
on the tenth of June embarked, with an army of twenty- four 
thouſand men. On the ſixth of December, he received the 
agreeable news of his queen being delivered of a ſon, to 
whom he left his kingdoms, being cut oft on the thirty-firſt 
of Auguſt 1442, aged thirty-three. e reflected, when on his 
death bed, upon the blood he had ſpilt, but comforted him- 
ſelf with the glory and advantages he had procured for Old 
England. In this reign trade was very low, the chief con- 
cern being to raiſe money for conqueſts, which muſt have 
been fatal to England; but Henry VI. not a year old, was 
proclaimed king; and Charles VI. dying on the thirty-firſt 
of October, in the ſame year, he was proclaimed king of 
France at Paris : eight years after, he was crowned both at 
London and Paris. His intereſt greatly declinedgin 1432, 
but there was no naval armament, till 1436, when the French 
regained the poſſeſſion of Paris. They beſieged Calais by 
ſea and land; the protector fitted out a fleet of five hundred 
fail, and a great army, and relieved the place. The next na- 
val armament was ſent under the command of the earl of 
Somerſet, to block up Harfleur, while it was attacked by 
land; it ſurrendered, after four month's blockade. 
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The king's marriage produced ruinous effects; for from 
this time the dukes of York and Glouceſter were become the 
objects of the new queen's reſeniment: the former was re— 
moved from his polts, to make way for the duke of Somer- 
ſet; the latter was committed for high treaſon, and next day 
found murdered in his bed. This brought on the war be- 
tween the houſes of York and Lancaſter. The queen appre- 
hending ſhe would never be fate, while York and his ad- 
herents were living, ſent letters in the king's name to the 
duke of York, and the earis of Salisbury and Warwick, to 
meet the king at Coventry, to converſe about the affairs of the 
kingdom. They accordingly came, but ſoon diſcovering the 
ſnare that was laid for them, they fled for their lives; the 
duke of York into Wales, the earl of Salisbury to the north, 
and Warwick to Calais. Notwithſtanding this, all parties 
were afterwards ſeemingly reconciled, and an act of reconci- 
lation paſſed the great feal, The queen had determined the 
duke of York's diſgrace ; and that to ſecure the ſucceſſion of 
the crown to her ſon, ſhe muſt cut him of, I his being 
known to the duke, he and his friends withdrew from 
Having engaged the earl of Warwick, lord admiral, 
in his intereſt, who, under pretence of going to his govern- 
ment at Calais, collected all the ſhips he could muſter in the 
{treights of Dover, met with a fleet of Spaniſh merchant 
ſhips, of which he took ' fix, put to flight rent ix, flew 
one thouſand men, took many priſoners, and took a great 
booty. 

Warwick, being called to London, to give an account of 
this, lord Somerſet was appointed in his room, but the garri- 
ſon and town refuſed to receive him. The king was difplea- 
ſed at the garriſon and inhabitants, and ordered lord Rivers 
to collect a ſleet at Sandwich; but while he was preparing 
ſor the voyage, Sir John Denham, one of the oppoſite party, 
ſurprized him at Sandwich, and made himſelf maiter of the 
whole fleet, and carried him priſoner to Calais, wich his fan, 
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and a number of other officers. The ſhip that had carried 
over the duke of Somerſet revolted, and went over to the 
earl of Warwick, The ear] of Warwick employed thoſe | 
ſhips to carry him to Ireland, where he had a converſation 
with the duke of York, and concerted meaſures for their | 
common defence. In his return he met with the royal fleet, 


under the command of the duke of Exeter ; but the whole 
mariners were diſſatisfied, ſo that he did not think proper 
to attack him. 
About this time, the inhabitants of Kent ſent an invitation to 
Warwick to invade them. Henry, having fitted out another 
ſquadron, gave the command to Sir Simon Montford, giving 
him a command to watch Warwick; but Warwick ſailed, and 
ſurprized Montford at Sandwich; and after having plunder- 
ed the town, carried off his booty and priſoners. Warwick, 
having made himſelf maſter of three of the king's ſquadrons, 
retired in a few days to Sandwich. Here lord Cobham and 
ſeveral of his friends joined him; ſo that in a few months af- 
ter, Henry was dethroned, after an inglorious and unfortunate 
reign of eight and thirty years, fix months and four days. 
The earl of March, now duke of York, was proclaimed 
king, under the name of Edward IV. He began his reign 
by augmenting his fleet. He was helped greatly by the mer- 
chants; by which means he bid defiance to all invaders, and 
landed on the French coaſt, from which his fleet returned 


with great ſpirits. He foon concluded a marriage with lady | 


Grey: 


tirely at his direction, he and the duke of Clarence returned, 


when ſeveral joined him, with a ſufficient force, He attack- | 


ed and defeated Edward's army at Daneſmore, near Bambury. 
King Edward had the misfortune to be ſurprized, and taken 


This marriage gave great offence to the earl of Warwick; 
he fearing that ſome of the queen's family might ſupplant 

him: hereupon, with ſeveral others, he entered into a pri- 
vate league with the king of France. The fleet, being in- 
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priſoner in his camp, but afterwards made his eſcape, and 
was obliged in his turn to fly to France. Warwick called a 
parliament; Henry again vas recogniſed. King Edward was 
attainted, and all his acts repealed, and the duke of Clarence 
and Warwick made governors of the kingdom of England, 
Edward, having obtained a fleet of four men of war, four- 
teen tranſports, and two thouſand men, returned to England. 


He marched to London, where he was received, the e- 


Jeventh of April, and Henry again was impriſoned in thæ 
tower, % 

The earl of Warwick purſued Edward to London, and 
was ſlain, three days after, at the battle of Barnett, fighting 
for his new maſter, 

Warwick's death did not put an end to the war. Mar- 
garet, Henry's queen, arrived in April from France, with 
her ſon. A battle afterwards inſued, wherein ſhe was total- 
ly routed, herfeif, prince Edward and his adherents, all to- 
ally routed, or taken priſoners; and Edward after wards 
killed in cold blood. 

In 1475, Edward reſolved upon a war with France; and, 
having his forces ready, the king embarked with his army 
in five hundred flat-bottomed boats, and paſſed over to Calais. 
Upon his arrival, he ſent a herald to the king of France. 
manding the whole kingdom; and in caſe of refuſal, to de- 
clare war. But this war came to nothing he was diſap- 
pointed by the conſtable, who promiſed him aſſiſtance; how- 
ever, the very name of the Engliſh ſtruck ſuch a terror into 
the French king, that he gave large ſums to be diſtributed 
among the Engliſh ſoldiers, and agreed to pay an annual tri- 
bute of fifty thouſand crowns to the king of England, and 
gave large preſents to the king's courtiers. Edward's fleet 
was fo reputable at this time, that he ſtruck a terror even in- 
to the Scots nation. Commotions and diſcontents at home, 
made the French king imagine he might diſpenſe with the per · 


for mance of the laſt treaty with impunity: Edward therefore 
b 2 
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reſolved to puniſh him with his own forces only, without the 
help of any foreign auxiliaries, which was fo agreeable to the 
people, that he was enabled preſently to aſſemble a very nu- 
:nerous fleet; but a ſadden death ſoon put a period to his 
life. 

This was a prince, that raiſed the character of the Britiſh 
flag, and made trade flouriſh in his time by many wiſe acts, 
ſome of which are ſtill in force, and the value of gold and 
ſilrer was confiderably raiſed both in England and Ireland, 
Edward V. ſon of Edward, by Elizabeth, ſucceeded his 


father as king, being only thirteen years old, and reigned 
only two months, The crafty duke of Glonceſter, who in- | 


ſiouated it was not proper that the young king ſhould remain 
with his mother's relations, eſpecially with his guards about 
him, procured aletter from the king's mother, to diſmiſs thoſe 
guards. This was no ſooner done, than the duke of Glon- 
ceſter got thoſe nobles, whom he moſt dreaded, and ſent pri- 
ſoners to Pontefra& caſtle, and brought the young king to 
London. The queen, finding herſelf betrayed, fled with 
her other ſon into the ſanctuary at Weſtminſter, Glouceſ- 
ter knowing that he ſhould never accompliſh his deſigns, 
without getting the other prince in his power, uſed all means 


by fair promiſes; but finding theſe ineffectual, at laſt threa- 


tened the queen, that if ſhe would not give him up, he would 
take him by force. He knew lord Haſtings had a regard 
for the king's children; him he charged with high treaſon, 
and got him beheaded. He afterwards proclaimed his mo- 
ther a whore; that his brother Edward and the duke of 
Clarence were ſpurious, and he the only ſon of Richard 
duke of York: Being petitioned by the lord mayor and court 


of aldermen, with a ſeeming reluctance, he accepted of the 


crown, and was proclaimed the eighteenth of June 1482. 
He began his reign with ſeveral popular acts, but kept a 
ſtrong body of troops about him. He propoſed receiving 


the league with France, which was refuſed him, upon account 
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e Jof his inhumanity. He however, by acts of parliament, li- 
\. mited the ſucceſſion of the crown to his own friends, and made 
is ſexeral acts for the encouragement of trade and commerce. 
The queen dowager and the duke of Bucks, conſpired his 
h win, by marrying Henry, ear! of Richmond, who was eſteem- 
„ ed heir of the houſe of Lancaſter, and Elizabeth, eldeſt daugh- 
d ter of Edward 1 V. the heireſs of the houſe of York, This 
d. vas extreamly acceptable to the whole nation, as thereby it 
is put an end to the inteſtine broils between the houſes of York 
d und Lancaſter, 
n- King Richard, being lere of the conſpiracy, endea- 
in © youred both by fair means and threats, to get the duke of 
ut Bucks into his poſſeſſion, without any aſſault. The duke, 
fe knowing the nation was ripe, had recourſe to arms; a nume- 
n- tous body of Welch joined him, but by the bad weather [wel- 
ri- ling the rivers, all his friends could not join him, ſo that he 
by treachery was given up, and afterwards beheaded. 

The duke of Bretagne aſſiſted the earl of Richmond, with 
forty ſhips and five hundred men, to make a deſcent on the 
coaſt of England; but this fleet was lolt, and diſperſed in a 
ſtorm, the earl very narrowly eſcaping in J with one 
berk, got back to Deippe. 

Richard at laſt grew ſupine, diſmiſſ- ed his army, and laid 
up his fleet, which encouraged the competitor of his crown 
to invade him again, which be accompliſhed with four thou- 
ſand men, and landed at Milford haven, The news of the 
Lancaſterian arty approaching London, rouſed him from 
his lethargy; he collected what force he could together, be- 
ing reſolved not to ſurvive the loſs of his crown, He was 
lain in the battle of Boſworth, in th . county of Leiceſter, fight- 
ing with his ſword in his hand, and the crown on his head. 
Fhis king paid great attention to trade, ſeveral acts being 
made to prohibit foreign importations, and to encourage 

ais own ſubjects. 


Henry the VII. being recognized by the whole nation, he 
. 
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wiſely made ſuch acts as to render him popular. He put his 
marine into the beſt order, ſo as tq prevent all foreign inya- 
ſions, and regulated his militia in ſuch a manner, as to prevent 
domeſtic inſurrections, and initmidate the Scots. By theſe 
wiſe maxims he defeated the dutcheſs of Burgundy's deſign, 


in making the Baker's ſon perſonate Richard, who was ſlain 


in the tower, and Perkin Warbeck, who was ſent under the 
character of the young duke of York. He made ſeveral 
treaties, and had connexions with moſt of the powers on the 


continent; he kept up his fleet in time of peace, tho? he had 


no inclination to inyolye his kingdom in a war with France; 
| yet to oblige the people, who were fond of a war with that 
nation, he promiſed to aſſiſt the dutcheſs of Bretagne againſt 
all the powers of France, threatened to invade it, and laid 
ſiege to Boulogne; by which France was frightened i into an 
advantageous peace, 

This year the queen was brought to bed of a prince. He 
alſo aſſiſted Maximilian, with twelve ſhips of war againſt Baron 


Ravenſtein, Henry judged rightly, that trade was the only | 


thing that would aggrandize the nation, and give them ſupe- 
riority over other nations; he gave therefore great encou- 
ragement to all merchant adyenturers, cleared the coaſt of pi: 
rates, and did all in his power io divert the thoughts of his 


people from war, by giving great premiums for making diſ. 


coveries of unknown lands, not inhabited by Europeans, 


However, to the great griet of the nation, this good and wile} 
king departed this life on the twenty-ſecond of April 1509. 
Several of the laws he made, with regard to trade are ſtill in 


force. He accepted of the freedom of the city of London, 


and of the merchant-taylors' company, turned merchant him- 
felf, and was always ready to aſſiſt adventurers at ſea with 
money and goods, His taxes were neither large nor burthen · 
ſome; he left a large ſum in his coffers when he died, which 
Was chielly what he had got by merchandiſe. He made ſe- 

yeral regulations with regard to the gold and ſilver coin; it 
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is however laid to his charge, that he rejected the propoſal of 


Chriſtopher Columbus, who afterwards made ſuch great diſ- 


coveries for the Spaniards, by which they have ſuch immenſe 
riches : but this appears to be falſe, by what Columbus's ſon 
has related of his affairs, in writing his life, for his father, by 


his brother Bartholomew Columbus, had actually entered into 
an agreement with king Henry, tho? he afterwards went 
| over to the Spaniards, King Henry, being thus ill uſed and 


difappointed, accepted of a propoſal made by one John Cabot, 


à Venetian by birth, but living in Briſtol, for the diſcovering 


of North America, He granted him and his three ſons a 


| charter, ordered a ſhip to be fitted out from Briſtol, and gave 


John Cabot the command of her. 
He failed in the year 1497, from Briſtol, with his ſon 


| Sebaſtian, and diſcovered that land, which no man before 
| had attempted, This diſcovery was made on the twenty 


fourth, of June, above five of the clock in the morning. 
This iſland he called Prima Viſta, which is firſt ſeen, 
and the iſland, which lies out before the land, he called the 
iland of St. John, The inhabitants wore beaſts ſkins, 
uſed bows, arrows, pikes, darts, clubs of wood and ſlings, 
It was full of white bears and ſtags, of a very large fize, all 
ſorts of fiſh and Baccalaos, with partridges, hawks and eagles, 
This is the firſt account we have of the diſcovery of New- 
foundland; it is as big as Ireland, nine hundred and thirty 
milesin circumference, the length is two hundred and eighty 
miles. The chief commodities of this iſland is cod fiſh; five 
hundred fail of ſhips, being loaded to different nations every 
year, Thefiſhing ſeaſon is from ſpring to September. The 
oil that comes from Newfoundland, is drawn from the livers 
of the fiſh, that are catched there. The nation is benefited 
four hundred thouſand pounds yearly by this fiſhery. 

Cabot alſo took poſſeſſion of Cape Breton, and all the con- 
tinent to the heighth of Cape Florida, including Nova Scotia. 

King Henry VIII was the firſt that began to build a roy- 
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al navy, appointed commiſſioners, and eſtabliſhed a navy 6f- 
fice. His fleet was ſo reſpectable, that his alliance was court- 


ed by moſt of the neighbouring kings. He made ſeveral 
expeditions to the coaſt of France, with various ſucceſs. One 


captain Thorne was ſent by king Henry, with his ſhips, for 
the diſcovery of the north welt paſſage to the Eaſt-Indies, and 
Mr William Hawkins, in a ſhip of two hundred and fifty 
tuns, ſailed to the coaſt of Brazil. He landed at the river 
of Ciflos, upon the coat of Guinea, where he trafficked with 
the Negroes for elephant's teeth, &c. Upon his arrival on 


the coaſt of Brazil, he was fo well received by the natives, 


that in the next voyage he made, one of the kings of the 
country agreed with him to come to London, He was pre- 
ſented to the king at Whitehall, in ſuch a garb and dreſs 
as aſtoniſhed All the beholders; in his cheeks there were holes 
made, in which ſmall bones were planted, ſtanding out an 
inch from the holes; he had a hole in his under lip, i in which 
a diamond as big as a pea was planted. ' The other parts of 


his apparel ſeemed as ſtrange to his majeſty and all his courti- | 


ers. He remained here a whole year, but on his voyage home, 
be died at ſea; however, his nation continued trading with 


England. In the year 1536, Mr. Thorne of London, with i 


ſeveral others, fitted out two ſtout ſhips, with one hundred 
and twenty men, in ſearch of unknown iſlands. The firſt 
place they landed at was Cape Breton, from hence to the 


inland of Penguin. They purſued their voyage ſo far north- 


ward, that they ſaw mighty iſlands of ice in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon. Their proviſions were exhauſted ſo much, that famine 
prevailed ſo, as to make them eat one another, At laſt the 
remainder of the crew arrived at St. Ives, in Cornwall, 
King Henry by an office of admiralty and a navy office, en- 


couraged people of the beſt fortunes to bring up their 


children to the ſea, as they would always have poſts in this 
erzice at the diſpoſal of the government; and from this time 
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we have a ſeries of good and eminent officers in the royal 


navy. 
The only ſon of Henry VIII. was Edward VI. He was 


woſt amiable prince, both in his perſon and mind; he had 


; ſtreight and well-proportioned body, a ſweet and beautiful 
aſpect; his eyes ſhined with a remarkable luſtre, and the per- 
ſections of his mind ſhone out with {till a greater luſtre, He 
was not only well verſed in the ſtate of the kingdom, but was 
likewiſe maſter of the languages, had ſtudied fortification, 
under ſtood the ſtrength of the different fortreſſes of the 
kingdom, and underſtood the nature and value of money. He 
was truly religious, from which ſprung a merciful diſpoſition, | 
He was particularly attentive to the petitions of the poor and 
oppreſſed. His fame was juſtly ſpread in all the different coun- 
ries from whence he had embaſſadors, and his ſubjects of all 
ranks juſtly admired and adored him. He was but nine years 


Not age when he ſucceeded to the crown, and was crowned the 


wentieth of February, 1547. His father by his ap- 
pointed him governours till he arrived at the age of eighteen, 
The earl of Hartford was appointed governour of the king's 


Jer ſon, and protector of the kingdom. The intrigues of the 


Scots and French obliged the governour to raiſe a formidable 
army; but before he entered Scotland, he offered that if the 
lates would give their queen in marriage to king Edward, 
al hoſtilities thould ceaſe. This being refuſed, he entered 
Scotland with a large army, accompanied with a fleet of ſix- 
5-five fail of ſhips, which in the day of battle did ſo much ex- 


Jecution in the Scots army, that they were totally routed, with 


the loſs of fourteen thouſand killed and fifteen hundred ta- 
ken priſoners. The admiral burnt all the ſea-yort towns on both 
des of the Firth, deſtroying all their ſhipping, and recover- 
ed ſeveral that had been ken from the Engliſh, In this ex- 
edition *tis ſaid he loſt only ſixty men. Notwithſtanding this 


liftory, the Scots ſent their queen to France. After this the 
crench Joined the Scots, and 0 ſeveral attempts upon the 
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iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey, with an army of two thou. 


fand land forces, and a ſtrong fleet of ſhips; however, com- 
modore Winter was ſent againſt them, after they had full pol. 
ſeſſion; he attacked their fleet with ſuch courage and reſolu- 


tion, that, with the help of the iſlanders, the French retired B 


with great precipitation in their ſmall veſſels, leaving their 


large ſhips to the mercy of the Engliſh, who afterwards ſet Þ 


them on fire. A peace being ſoon concluded with France, 
Lord Clinton was made lord high admiral, and made ambaſſz 
dor to demand the princeſs Elizabeth, a madame of France, 
in marriage for king Edward. The French amuſed the Eng. 
liſh with falſe pretences, till they piratically ſeized Englih 
ſhips to the value of fifty thouſand pounds, But, to the great 
grief of the nation, king Edward died of a conſumption on 
the ſixth of July, 1553. His early death was an inex- 
preſſible loſs to the trade and navigation of the kingdom. He 
had only one coinage during his reign, which was ſo baſe, that 


jt was frequently counterfeited, even by perſons above the 


yulgar rank, 


However, this good Joſias did ſeveral acts for trade, as ma. 
king the charter of the German-ſtee]-yard factors, who hal 
ingroſſed all the trade of the kingdom into their hands. ie 
alſo gave large encouragement to adventurers for the diſco- 
vering of foreign lands. He gave Sebaſtian Cabot à yeariy 
penſion of one hundred and ſixty- ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings 
and four pence, and created him pilot-major of England, and 
took oft all the taxes that were on the Newfoundland and Ice 
land trade. He made his ambaſſadors declare to foreign prin- 
ces when the trade of his ſubjects was in the leaſt injured, 
that he valued the trade of his ſubje&s more than the friend 
ſhip of all the monarchs upon earth. At the time of bis death 

he was preparing certain ſchemes for preventing trade being 
carried on in foreign bottoms, and for the increaſe and en- 
couragement of ſeamen. Theſe wiſe ſchemes made his ſub- 
jects conſider trade as the only foundation of wealth, each {tris 
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ing who ſhould outdo each other by venturing their for- 
tunes, which ſince that time has been ſo beneticial to the na» 


The moſt eminent navigators in this reign were Sebaſtian 


4 Þ and John Cabor, Roger Bodenham, Thomas Windham, and 
F Richard Chancellor. . 


Queen Mary ſucceeded king Ed ward, as daughter of Hen- 


ry VIII. upon promiſe to preſerve the proteſtants in full po- 
| ſeſſion of their religious liberties, which ſhe after wards ſhame- 
fully broke; and, contrary. to and againſt the inclinations of 
the whole nation, who juſtly abhorred her having any con- 
nexions with a Spaniſh husband Put, notwithſtanding their 
not liking the match, and contrary to the inclination of her 
ſubjects, ſhe ſent a reſpectable embaſly, eſcorted by commodore 
Winter, and a ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips, to conclude a marri- 
age at the emperor's court. This ſtirred up a rebellion, 
headed by Sir Thomas Wyat; but this had no effect upon 
| her former reſolution, and ſent Lord Howard her high ad- 
miral with a fleet of twenty-eight ſail of men of war, to join 
| prince Philip, with a fleet of one hundred and ſixty fail, with 


the Spaniſh flag at his main-tap ; but the Engliſh admiral by 


| a ſhot obliged him to take it down, before he would give the 


ſalute expected to Philip, as the conſort of England. Philip 
landed on the nineteenth of July, and was married at Win- 
cheſter on the twenty- fifth, on St. James' day, who is called 
the patron of Spain. 

This marriage, notwithſtanding the act of ſettlement, by 
which it was agreed the nation ſhould never be concerned in 


avenging the quarrels of France and Scotland, yet this was 


ſoon forgot, and the Engliſh blood and treaſure waſted in de- 
fence of Spain. The Scots entered the borders by land, and 


by their privateers greatly diſtreſſed the trade of England and 


Ireland. The French ſeized this opportunity of recovering 


all the fortified towns taken by the Edwards and the Hentzs, 


and took Calais in eight days, after being in the poſſeſſion of 
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the Engliſh two hundred and ten years. It was taken by ons 
Edward, and loſt by another ; and this was all thedowry Eng. 
land got by the marriage. They alſo took every thing tha 
belgnged to England in France, except the iflands of Jerſey 
and Guernſey. To be revenged of the French king, ſhe fit 
ted out a fleet of one hundred and forty fail of ſhips, to which 


king Philip added thirty fail of Flemiſh ſhips, commanded by 


Lord Clinton. They ranſacked part of the French coaſts, 
and brought off a conſiderable booty. She alſo had the plea. 
ſure of part of her fleet joining Count Egmont in a battle 2. 
gainſt the French, wherein, by the aſſiſtance of twelve Eng. 
liſh ſhips, the whole French army was routed, The French 
Joſt five thouſand men, moſt of their principal officers taken, 
amongſt whom was the marſhall de Tormes himſelf, and ſe. 
yeral other perſons of quality; two hundred were taken and 
brought priveueys to England. However, the diſcontents and 
murmur ing of the people were great at having any connexi; 


ons with the Spaniſh intereſts. Several members inſiſted that 


England was three hundred thouſand pounds poorer ſince the 
death of king Edward, The crown during this reign gave 
great Encouragement to trade and new diſcoveries, and it ſeems 
to have been the taſte at court to read of new diſcoveries, 
whatever language they were wrote in; and as the nation by 


this union were made acquainted with all the Spaniſh diſco- 


veries in the Weſt- Indies, and made it eaſy for Engliſhmen to 
go to the ſettlements belonging to the crown of Spain; they 


obtained ſuch lights into trade and commerce, as were after- 


wards very beneficial to the nation, though the city of Lon- 
don complained that by the wars with France, which this | junc- 


tion occaſioned, the nation was greatly impoveriſhed. 


In this reign the Ruſſian merchants were incorporated, and 
Sebaſtian Cabot appointed their governor for life, and extra- 
ordinary privileges were obtained for the ſubjects of Eng- 
land who traded to that great empire. "The trade to Guinea 
was countenanced at court, which made a conſiderable increafe 
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of ſhipping. The nation was ſtill diſſatisfied at the connexi- 
ons we had with Spain againſt France. 
Captain Chancellor's voyage to Archangel made her chear- 
fully grant a charter to the adyenturers for making new diſ- 
coreries. This charter is ſtill in force, and perhaps is the 
- Þ viſelt and the beſt adopted for trade of any that was ever pub- 
| Þ fiſhed, This charter was confirmed in the next reign, with 
'| this improvement, that they ſhould now be called the Com- 
ö pany of Engliſh merchants, and that no other ſhould be allow- 
ed but what were free of the ſaid company, to trade in any of 
the commodities they traded in. This treaty continued in 
full force till the end of the reign of king Charles I. Our 
trade with Ruſſia was very great and profitable in this reipn, 
| particularly the benefits ariſing from the filk manufactories, 
| doth to the manufaRorer and the nation in general, the nati- 
| on gaining by this trade no leſs than ſixteen thillings in every 
pound of filk manufactored here and exported abroad. 
| Upon the death of queen Mary, queen Elizabeth being at 
{ Þ Hatfield, was conducted with great ſolemnity to London, the 
e tichops meeting her at Highgate, Upon her aſcending the 
e | throne, ſhe continued all her filters counſellors, only adding 
he lame number of proteſtant counſellors. She immediately 
; I diveited herſelf and her people of all connexions with Spain, 
dat ſuch as were beneficial for the good of her ſubjects. She 
nadeorders to affert her independency, and reſolution to main- 
0 ain the ancient right of the kingdom to the dominion of the 

ſeas, and gave immediate orders for a fleet to put to ſea, un- 

er the command of vice-admiral Malyn, to protect and de- 
- Wind her different fortreſſes of Dover, Portfmouth, the Ifle 
of Weight, &c. In fine, all her orders were fo well executed, 
that ſhe baffled all the projects of her enemies to diſturb her 
peace; procured an advantageous peace with France, and they 
agreed either to give up Calais in eight years, or pay her fif- 
I thouſand crowns. By this treaty the Scots were alſo in- 
duded, and to whom afterwards: ſhe became an ally, when 
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for the ſecurity of it. She augmented the pay of her nau 


Hawkins made a voyage to Guinea and the Weſt-Indies, with 
good ſucceſs, and failed to the ſame places next year. In De- 
cember, 1566, Mr. George Fenner, with three ſhips and 
pinnace, failed to Guinea and the Cape Verd iſlands. In this 
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the French attempted to make them a province to Francs 
She got ſeveral victories over the French, which obliged th, 


king to make advances towards a peace, which was concluded 


in a few days. When the fleet and army returned to Eng. 


land, her attachment to the proteſtant religion, and her 200 
for the cauſe of goſpel liberty, made the popiſh powers con. 
trire new ſchemes to feel their reſentment. She made prea 
preparations againſt impending ſtorms, by filling her ſeveral 


magazines with braſs and iron cannon, She made her fub. 


jects learn the trade of making gun-powder, the firſt chat hal | 
ever been made in England. She increaſed her navy, anl 


built a fortreſs, called Upnor Caſtle, upon the river Medway, 


officers and ſeamen ; ſo that ſhe was juſtly ſtiled by foreigners 
the reſtorer of naval glory, and the queen of the northern 
ſeas. Her example of giving ſuch great encouragement to 
her naval ſervants, and to private adventurers, was ſo pres. 


lent, as to create ſuch an emulation in her rich ſubjects, who 


inhabited the fea-port towns, that ſhip-bujlding went on at {6 


great a rate, that in a few years, what with the navy and the 
ſhips belonging to private perſons, on occaſion of a war ſhe 


could employ twenty thouſand men. In 1562, captain John 


year the Ruſſian company had their charter confirmed. Ia 
1571 the trade to Guinea was ſettled by treaty between Eng- 
land and the Portugueſe. The French alſo ſigned a treaty 
of peace, but immediately made preparations for war. The 


| maſſacre of the proteſtants of Paris in cool blood made Eliza- 
beth ſee, that they only wanted an opportunity to put ſome 


ruinous ſcheme in execution. This made her determine on 
ſending ſuccour to the prince of Orange in the Netherlands, 


augmenting her navy, and fortifying her ſea ports, 
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On the nineteenth of May, 1587, the Spaniſh armada, 
rainly called by the pope invincible, failed for England. It 
confiſted of one hundred and thirty- four ſail of firſt- rate ſhips, 
peſides galliaſſes, galleons, &c. with twenty two thouſand pounds 
of great ſhot, forty thouſand two hundred weight of powder, 
one thouſand quintals of lead for bullets, ten thouſand two 
hundred quintals of mateh, feven thouſand muſkets and cali- 
vers, one thoufand partizans and halberts, beſides double can - 
non» mortars, and field pieces for a camp, upon diſembarking, 
and a great many mules, horſes, and affes, with proviſions of 
all kinds for ſix months. Theſe ſhips carried nineteen thou- 
ſand two hundred and ninety- five ſoldiers, eight thouſand four 
hundred and fifty marines, two thouſand and eighty- eight flaves, 
1 and two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty great braſs guns of 
all ſorts, and twenty carvels, for the ſervice of the army. 
This fleet conſiſted of ren ſquadrons, viz. the ſquadron of Por- 
. NJugueſe galleons, the Biſcayan ſquadron, the Andaluſian ſqua- 
do! dron, the Guypuſcoan ſquadron, the ſquadron of Italian ſhips, 
Don Antonio de Mendoza's ſquadron, Don Juan de Medina's 
be quadron, the ſquadron of Don Diego de Valdez, the ſqua- | 
he don of pataches, the galliaſſes of Naples, and the gallies of 
tn Portugal, with one hundred and twenty-four volunteers of the 
þ {principal families and nobility of Spain, attended by four hun- 
Je. (red and fifty- ſix ſervants bearing arms, two hundred and thir- 
1 2 Hur eight gentlemen maintained by the king, with one hundred 
his Mod ſixty-three fer vants, and engineers, artillery, fervants, &c. 
In Neighty-ſix phyſicians and fargeons, one hundred and eighty 
ng- Ichurchmen, conſiſting of Jeſuits and other religious orders, 
aty oflicers belonging to the courts of juſtice, and their fervants, 
be Bc All theſe were deſigned for our ruin, both of church 
1. ind ſtate. : - „ 
me The queen and the whole nation were not afraid of this in- 
on incible armada, that had been fo many years in fitting out. 
19 In about ſeven weeks, viz. from the firſt of November, 1587, | 

Jo the twentieth of December, an Englith fleet was fitted out, 


queen, their country, and liberties. Twenty thouſand men 


ter. Thirty-four thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe, un. 


on but what they brought with them. 


confederate provinces, She ſent ſeveral perſons of diſtindion 


Tous Way, wanted only to prolong the time till their fleet Was 


and ſeventy-five ſoldiers. The command of the ſhips was gi. 


mouth to meet them. The victuallers, &c. which arrived af- li 
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which, by God's providence, deſtroyed this mighty armamez, 


The city of London cheartully gave double the men and thin: 15 
the queen required, beſides furniſhing her chearfully with 15 
large ſums of money; all the reſt of the kingdom followel I ut 
the example; they all joined chearfully in defence of their 0 


were ſet to guard the coaſts. There were two armies of wel 
diſciplined troops, twenty-two thouſand foot and one thouſand 
horſe encamped at Tilbury, where the queen went to reien 
them; theſe were under the command of the earl of Leicel. 


der Lord Hanſdon, were for a guard to the queen's perſon, 
The queen raiſed the militia in every county; the ſea- port 
were fortified. Orders were given, if the enemy landed, to 
lay all the country waſte, ſo that they might find no prov. 


The queen in the mean time did not deſpiſe ; a peace, but 
treated of it ſword in hand, and would by no means deſert her 


to truce, but the Spaniards, according to their uſual treache- 


ready. 

„The queen's fleet conſiſted of one hundred and ninety- e 
ven ſhips of different forts, with fifteen thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-five men, and one thouſand eight hundred 


ven to Charles Lord Howard, lord high admiral of England, 
and Sir Francis Drake, vice-admiral. Several nobility and 
gentry were in the fleet. This ſquadron of ſeventy fail ha- 
ving advice of the Spaniſh fleet's ſailing, went round to Ply: 


terwards, made the fleet conſiſt of ninety ſail, About the 
thirtieth of May, he put to ſea, and failed between Uſhant| 
and Scilly, ſometimes on the coaſt of France and ſometimes ol, 
the coalt of England, but at laſt forced by contrary winds in-. 
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to the port of Plymouth. In the mean time, the ſtorm ſepa- 
rated fourteen ſhips of the Spaniſh fleet from the main body; 
the wind coming about, they joined their whole fleet, and 
put into the. Groine, for freſh water and other proviſi- 
ons. This occaſioned a report over Europe, that the armada 
was all loſt; which news coming to court, occaſioned an or- 
der for the admiral's ſending back four of the largeſt ſhips; 
had this been obeyed, it might have proved fatal to the whole 
"TW flzet, He wrote to court, informing them, that he believed 


el they were too credulous, and that he would rather keep the 
MW ſhips out at his own charge, than expole the nation to ſo great 
00, : hazard, The ad niral knowing that the coaſts of England 
end France were all clear, after a council of war being held, 
o (termined the firſt fair wind to ſeek the enemy's ihips in the 
il | Groine, and on the coaſts of Galicia. He put this in ececu- 
MW tion, the wind being north; but within forty leagues of the 
bet coaſt of Spain, the wind came about to the ſouth, which be- 
ie ing a fair wind for England, he determined to fail back, for 
At fear the enemy might paſs him in the night, or a thick fog; 
"© he returned back on the twelfth to Plymouth, with his whole 
TY fect, and provided himſelf with all neceſſaries. The nine- 
4 teenth he had intelligence by captain Robert Fleeming, one of 
un. his ſcouts, that the enemy was ſeen off the Lizard, the wind 


we ſouth and by weſt, which was a wind wherein it was very dif- 
ficult to bring ſo large a fleet into the line of battle; howe- 
rer, all with one heart and great courage warped out their 
ſhips, ſo that on the twentieth of June, the admiral had fifty- 
four ſhips out, the wind ſouth-weſt. The"Spaniſh fleet was 
liſcovered in order of battle about one hundred and forty 
niles from Edeſtone, and twenty-five miles from Foy, the Eng- 
liſh fleet being alſo twenty-five miles from Foy, The rwen- 
ty-firſt, all the ſhips had got out of Plymouth, and had got 
he wind of the Spaniards, The Spaniards had formed their 
leet in form of a moon creſcent, the two horns being extend- 
ed eight miles, in order to take any, or all of the Eoglſh fleet, 
0 
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as the duke of Medina Sidonia, general of the Spaniſh fleet, 


had been informed by ſome fiſhermen, that the Engliſh were 


yet in Plymouth harbour. About nine o'clock in the mory- 
ing the battle began, The lord admiral in the queen's ſhip 
the Ark, engaged the Spaniſh admiral. This ſhip continued 


engaged fo long, that molt of the Spaniſh ſquadron came to 


her aſſiſtance. In the mean time Sir Francis Drake, with 


Hawkins and Forbiſher, engaged another large ſhip, in which 


they ſuppoſed the vice-admiral to be: the fight was fo briſk 
ly maintained, that the enemy began to run, but fell foul of 
galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, which took 4 
way her foremaſt, and otherways diſabled her. A great ſhip 
of Bifcay, of eight hundred tons, was blown up. This {kir- 


miſh continued two hours. The admiral waiting for forty 


more {hips of his fleet, who had not yet joined him, he hung 


out a ſignal for a council of war. All the captains having come 


on board, he gave them orders how to engage the Spaniards, 


and then ſent them again on board their ſhips. Next day Sir 
Francis Drake took Don Pedro de Valdez, and ſent the ſhip, 
together with the priſoners, into Dartmouth. The ſame} 
day the ſhip that was almoſt burnt the day before was taken, 
and ſent into Weymouth, That night it fell a calm, and four 
galliaſſes were ſeparated from the Spaniſh fleet. Tueſday the 
twenty-third, the wind being north-eaſt, the Spaniards bore} 
down upon the Engliſh with ſome of their firſt-rate ſhips; up- 
on Which an engagement began, and continued with various 
ſucceſs. On the twenty- fifth they took a large Spaniſh ſhip, 
The Spaniſh general ſent an advice-boat to haiten the duke 
of Parma. On the twenty-ſixth they reſolved not to attack! 
the Spaniards any more till they entered the ſtreights of Do- 
ver, knowing that lord Henry Seymour and Sir William Wia- 
ter were there to receive them. The wind being favourable, 
the Spaniſh fleet continued their courſe up the channel, and 
were as cloſely followed by the Engliſh ſhips. Great num* 
bers of the Engliſh nobility, among whom were ſeyeral papilis 
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n joined in the common cauſe, and in defence of their country ; 
e { that on the twenty-ſeventh of July, the Engliſh ad:niral 
„had one hundred and forty fail of ſhips. The Spaniſh admi- 
1a] managed ſo well, that it was impoſſible to attack them with 

any hopes of ſucceſs, 

I be Englith admiral reſolved upon a ſtratagem to ſeparate 
their fleet, by ſending eight of his worſt ſhips filled with com- 
buſtibles, in the night, which fell among the Spaniſh ſhips in 
ſuch a manner as diſperſed them. 

The next day a large ſhip went on ſhore on the French 
- coalt near Calais, where ſhe was plundered by the Engliſh. 
in W The duke of Parma not joining the Spaniards, and being 
ir- hard preſſed by the Engliſh, who kept a continual fire upon 
ity them, endeavoured to retreat through the ſtreights of Dover; 
ng WF but the wind happening to ſhift, drove them upon the coaſt 
me WO of Zealand. The Engliſh admiral took all the precaution to 
& binder them from belos joined by the duke of Parma, and to 
alnder them from receiving any ſupply when they arrived on 
Up, the coaſt of Scotland. They were by this obliged to throw 
ume MW their horſes and mules over board. After which, the duke 
en, of Medina, with twenty-four ſail, ſtood for the coat of Biſ- 


ore molt of them on ſhore I hirty ſhips and thirty thonſand 
men were loſt on the coaſt of Ireland; ſeveral drove back to 


on the coaſt of France; ſeveral large thips drove among the 
Voetern iſlands, and were loſt; ſo that this mighty armada, 
Fhich was three years in fitting out, in about a month was 
reduced almoſt to nothing, ſo that only ſifty- four (hips returns 
el to Spain. Upwards of fifty thouſand men periithed. 
Upon their return to Spain, an edi& was publiſhed by the 
king, forbidding any mourning, in order to the hindering 
their loſs being known, and obliterating the remembrance of 
ſo terrible a cataſtrophe from their minds. King Philip was 
| C 2 


our WF cay, and the reſt for the coaſt of Ireland. On the ſecond of 
Y >cptember they were attacked by a terrible ſtorm, which drove 


the Engliſh channel, and taken by the Engliſh; ſeveral taken 
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highly extolled for his courage and magnanimity on this oe- 
caſion · However, he is ſaid to have threatened revenge on 
the Engliſh, though it ſhould have coſt him the price of his 
whole dominions. The miſcarriage was ſaid to be owing 
chicity to the breach of the king's orders; had they been 
nn obſerved, and the aſſiſtance he expected been gi. 


ven, 'tis highly probable he would have done a great deal of 


miſchief in England. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia eſcaped puniſhment, by his 
wife's intereſt; but Don Diego Florez de Valdez, by whoſe 


_ perſuaſion the general acted different from his orders, was ar. 


reſted when landing, aud conveyed to the caſtle of St. Andiro, 
and was never feen again, 


A univerſal joy overfpread the nation on the defeat of this 


prodigious armada; after returning God thanks, a medal was | 


caſt, to perpetuate the memory of this great event, with this 


inſeription, Venit, Videt, Fugit: and another medal, bearing | 
ſhips on fire, and a navy routed, with this infcription, Dux | 
Femina Fa ti; aſeribing the firſt invention of fire-ſhips to the | 
queen herſelf, I his was eſteemed a remarkable deliverance | 


from popery. A day of thankſgiving was appointed to be ob- 


ſerved over the whole nation, and all her dominions. Her 
majeſty had eſtill a watchful eye over them, being informed 
they meditated a ſecond attempt; therefore, to keep them at | 
home, ſhe engaged to furniſh Don Antonio to recover his king- 
dom of Portugal. Her majeſty furniſhed ſix men of war, and 
ſixty thouſand pounds; Sir Francis Drake, Sir John Norris, | 
and their friends, fi ty thouſand pounds; the city of London 
and the Cinque Ports furniſhed the reſt, They landed firlt | 
at Corrunna, which they attacked, and took, with all the ma- 
 gazines, defeating a large body of Spaniards, They next at- 
tacked Lisbon, and took it for Don Antonio, who afterwards 
was too favourable to ſixty fail of ſhips belonging to the Hans 


towns, which had arrived there with corn and military ſtores 


contrary to the queen's prohibition, The men being ſickly, | 
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he returned home, and in their paſſage took Vigo and plun- 
dered it, returning ſucceſsful in ſettling Don Antonio on the 
| throne. Spain, being now greatly humbled, the queen gave 
her whole attention to the increaſe of her navy. She gave 
nine thouſand pounds per annum, out of her own purſe, to- 
| wards the ſupply of the navy, and gave great encouragement 
| to ſuch young lords and gentlemen, as loved the ſea ſervice, 
The earl of Cumberland was one, who particularly diſtin— 


g | ouiſhed himſelf, and by his example encouraged many 0- 
C thers. 
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s = T he life of George Clifford earl of Cumberland. 
is EQRGE Clifford, third earl of Cumberland, ſpruns 
from Pontz; ſaid to have come into England with Wil- 


lam the Conqueror. He was born 1558, had his educati- 
ne ¶ on at Peter-houſein Cambridge. The celebrated John Whit- 
ce gift, who was afterwards biſhop of Cambridge, was his tutor. 
b- I He ſtudied different parts of the mathematics, particularly na- 
er WY vigation, 

Ihe firſt preferment he had, was being made one of the 
peers, Who were queen Mary's judges; but his natural ge- 
nus inclined him in the purſuit of making foreign diſcove- 
es, and the prevailing faſhion being the humbling: the am- 
© bitious views of Spain, he fitted out at his own expence, 
| Ft ſhips and a PRIN, vhich he deſigned for the South 
dez. 

They ſailed from Grayeſend the twenty-ſix of June, 
ad from Plymouth the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, but by 
contrary winds were forced back into Dartmouth; from 
yhence putting out again on the twenty-niath, they fell in 
ith the coaſt of Barbary the ſeventeenth of September, and 
ext day haled in with the road of Santa Cruz. On the thir- 


2 
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teenth they came to the Rio del Oro, juſt under the north 
tropick, where they anchored. The next day ſearching uy 
that river, they found it to be as broad fourteen or fifteen 
leagues upward, asat the mouth, which was two leagues over; 
but all the way met with neither town nor houſe. 'Thethir. 
ticth ot September they departed from Sierra Leona for the 
Streighis of Magellan. The ſecond of January they had 
ſight of land, and on the fourth fell in with the American 
ſhore in 309 4o' ſouth lat. Continuing their courſe fouth- 
ward, on the tenth of January, they took not far from Rig 
de la Plata a ſmall Portugueſe ſhip, and next day another, out 


of both which they furniſhed themſelves with what neceſſa. 
The twelfth of January they came to 
Seal: iland, and two days after to the Green · iſland, near which | 
they watered Returning to Seal-iſland in purſuance of a | 
conſultation held there, Hex continued their courſe for the | 
But meeting with | 
ſtorms and contrary winds, they reſolved on the twenty-firſt 
of February to return to the coaſt of Braſil; accordingly they | 
Fell in with it the fifth of April following, and after taking | 

in water and proviſions in the bay of Camana, came on the | 
Eight Portugueſe ſhips being | 
there, they carried off four of them, the leaſt of which was 
ene hundred and thirty tuns; they alſo fetched a ſupply of 
On the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth } 
of May they got a quantity of ſugar out of the Portugueſe 
On the twenty-fixth they made 
themſelves maſters of a new ſhip of one hundred and twenty 
The third of June, ſome, 
_ Farticularly captain Liſter, were for purſuing their voyage 
to the South Sea, but finding themſelves in want of men and YI * 
provitions, they reſolved on the tenth to return to England, 
where they arrived the tenth of September, after an unſue- 
coſsfu] voyage. This year he went with many others to the 


ries they wanted. 


South Sea, as far as 440 ſouth latitude. 


eleventh into the port of Baya. 


proviſions from the ſhore. 
ingenios or rei:ning houſes. 


tuns laden with meal and ſugar, 


rel 
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relief of Sluys then beſieged by the duke of Parma, but at his 
arrival found the place had ſurrendered. 
He was one of thoſe, who put themſelves on board the 

| Foglith fleet, to oppoſe the Spaniſh that were advancing to 
inrade England. On that occaſion he had the command of 

| the Elizabeth Bonaventure. and ſignalized himſelf in a remark- 
able manner, particularly in the laſt engagement with the 

| Span'ards near Calais, 

The queen was ſo pleaſed with his final ſervices, that 
ſhe granted him a co nmiſſion in October the ſame year to 
purſue. his intended voyage to the South Sea, and ſent him 
one of her own ſhips called the Golden Lion to be the ad- 
miral. This he victualled and fitted out at his own charges, 
and about the end of October ſailed, being attended with ſe- 
reral gentlemen of known bravery. In the channel he took 
the Hare of Dunkirk, laden with merchandize for Spain, 
which he ſent home, But firſt contrary winds, and then a 
ſiolent ſtorm, in which he was obliged to cut his main maſt 
by the board, rendered him incapable of proſecuting his de- 
ſons on the Spaniſh coaſts, ſo that he returned to England. 
However notwithſtanding this, he undertook a third voyage 
tothe Weſt-Indies, and for that purpoſe obtained the queen's 
leave, and a ſhip of the royal navy, called the Victory, to 
which he adding three other ſmall ſhips, furniſhed at hisown 
colt, with about four hundred men and all neceſſaries, he 
ſailed from Plymouth the eighteenth of June, Three days 
ter they took three French ſhips belonging to the Leaguers; 
ad on the thirteenth of July, meeting with eleven ſhips 
bound for Hamburgh and other neighbouring ports, they 
vo out of them a quantity of pepper and cinnamon belong- 
Ing to a Jew of Lisbon, valued at four thouſand five hundred 
pounds. The firſt of Auguſt they came in fight of St. Mich- 
zl, one of the Azores, and hoiſted Spanith colours, the more 
ally to execute a project they had formed of carrying off 
iu the night ſome ſhips that lay in the harbour, According- 
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ly they cut the cables of three of them, and towed them a. 
way, being loaded with wine and oil from Seville On the 
ſeventh they took another little veſſel, whoſe lading was Ma. 

deira wine, woollen cloth, filks, and other goods 
Having got intelligence that the Spanich carracks were at 
Tercera they haſtened thither, and, by the way, looked in. 
to Fyal road on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt, from which 
laſt place they brought away a thip of two hundred and fifty 
tuns and fourteen guns, moored to the caſtle, and loaded 
with ſugar, ginger, and hides. They alſo took five other 
ſmal] ſhips newly come from Guinea, in ſpite of the enemy's 
briſk fire; and the thirtieth of Auguſt {ent four of them to 
England. Upon coming near Tercera, and being told that 
the car racks had failed eight days before, on the tenth of 
September they returned back to Fyal, and having with lit- 
_ tle difficulty made themſelves maſters of the town, obliged 
the inhabitants to ranſom it tor two thouſand ducats. There 
alſo they took fifty- eight pieces of iron cannon: the twenty 
ſeventh they went to St. Michael's; and the firit of October 
to Gratiola, where they took in a freſh ſupply of proviſions, | 
On the fourteenth they took a F rench ſhip laden' with fiſh 
from Newfoundland. The ſame day and the fiye ſucceeding, 
the earl of Cumberland endeavoured to make himſelf maſter 
of fifteen fail of the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet at the port of 
Apgra 1 in Tercera, but finding it too dangerous an attempt 
he deſilted. He next failed to St. Michael's, where being 
hindered from taking in water, he went to St. Mary's iſland: 
and finding two Braſil ſhips there, captain Lilter carried one 
of them off, notwithſtanding the enemy's fire; but the earl 
in attempting the other, had two thirds of his men killed or 
wounded, aud himſelf received three ſhot on his ſhield, and 
a fourth in his ſide, tho? not deep; his head was broke with 
itones, and both that and his legs v were burnt with grana- 

does. 

Jot being able to get water there, the twenty-ninth of 
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5 October he took ſome in at St. George's iſland, and then re- 
| . to ſail for England, taking the coaſt of Spain in his 


The fourth of November they made themſelves maſters 


. f 4 Portu2uele ihip of one hundred and ten tuns, laden with 
ſu zar and Braſil wood, and two days after, of another between 
| Keds and four hundred tuns, with hides, cochineal, ſugar, 
china diſhes, and fiiver. Both prizes valued at one hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds, were ſent immediately to England, 
but the latter was {hipwrecked on the coaſt of Cornwall, 

and all the men periſhed except five or ſix ; however ſome of 
the cargo was ſaved The ear! himſelf being detained at ſea, 
| by reaſon of ſtorins and contrary winds, was, for want of 
proviſions, reduced to the utmoſt extremity. The tragical 
| account of which, as left by one of the ſufferers, take in his 
, own words. Soon after, ſays he, the wind came about to 
| « the eaſtwards, ſo that we could not fetch any part of Eng- 
land. And thereupon alſo our allowance of drink which 
was ſcarce enough before, was yet more and more ſo. So 
Y that now a man was allowed but half a print at a meale, and 
| « that many times ſcarce ſweete. Notwithſtanding this was 
| « an happy eſtate in compariſon of that which followed; for 
from half a pint we came to à quarter, and that laſted not 


« Jong neither; ſo that by reaſon of this great ſcarcitie of 


drinke and contraritie of winde, thought to put into Ire- 


„land, there to relieve our wants. But when we came neer 
" thitrher we were driven ſo far to leeward, that we could 


fetch no part of it. In the mean time we were allowed e- 


very man three or foure ſpoonfuls of vinegar to drinke at 
"a meale; for other drinke we had none, ſaving onely at 
"two or three meales, when we had inſtead hereof as much 
" wine, which was wringed out of wine lees, that remained, 


Wich this hard fare (for by reaſon of our greyt want of 
*drinke, we durſt cate but very little) we continued for a 


" fortnight; ſaving that now and then we feaſted when there 
"fell haile or rain: the haile ſtones we gathered uP and did 
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| « eate them more pleaſantly than if they had bene the ſweet. 
& eſt comfits in the world. The rain drops were ſo care. 
« fully ſaved, that ſo nere as we could, not one was lolt in 
* our thip. Some hanged up ſheetes tied with cords by the 
* foure corners, and a weight in the midit that the water 
« might runne downe thither, and ſo be received into ſome 
«veſſel ſet or hanged underneath ; ſome that wanted ſheetes, 
1 hanged up napkins and cloutes, and watched them till they 
« were thorow wet, then wringing and ſacking out the an. 
„ ter. And that water which tell down and waſhed a va 
te the filth and ſoiling of the ſhippe, trod under foot, as bad 
* as running down the kennel many times when it raineth, 
e was not lolt, but watched and attended carefully, yea ſome- 
* times with (trite and contention at every ſcupper hole, and 
& other places where it ran down, with diches, pats, cannes 
«* and jarres, whereof ſome drunk hearty draughts even as it 
% was, mud and all, without tarrying to clenſe or ſettle it: o- 
* thers clenſed it firſt, but not often, for it was ſo thicke, and 
* went ſo ſlowly throw, that they might ill endure to tarry 
_ * fo long, and were loth to loſe too much of ſuch precious | 
* fluff: ſome licked with their tongues like doges the boards 
i _ © under feete, the ſides, railes and maſts of che ſhippe: others 
* that were more ingenious faſlened girdles or ropes about | 
te the maſts, daubing tallow betwixt them and the matte, that 
* the raine might not run down between in ſuch fort that | 
* thoſe ropes or girdles hanging lower on one fide than on | 
ei the other, a ſpout of leather was faſtened to the lowelt part 
* of them. that all the raine drops that came running downe 
* the maſte, might meete together at that place, and there 
* be received. Some alſo put bullets of lead into their | 
s mouthes to ſlake their thirſt, Now in every corner of 
«© the ſhippe, were heard the lamentable cries of fick and 
« wounded men ſounding wofully in our cares, pitifully com- 
*« plaining for want of drinke, being ready to die, yea many | 

“ dying for Jacke thereof, ſo as by reaſon of this great ex- 
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| « tremitie, we loſt * men then wee had done all 
(1 the voyage before.“ | 


At length the earl on the ſecond of December reached 


| Banty-bay in the welt of Ireland, and after refreſhing him- 
ſelf and his men there, on the twenty-ninth he arrived lafe at 
Falmouth. 


He undertook a fourth voyage to the coaſt of Spain with 


| fire ſhips (one of which, namely the Admiral, was a new ſhip 


of the navy) which he fitted out at his own expence. He 


| failed from England in May, and in his way to the Spaniſh 


coaſts, he found ſeveral Dutch ſhips coming from Lisbon la- 
den with ſpice. which he took out of them, intending to fend 
theſe ſpices to England in a {hip guarded by the Golden No- 
ble his rear admiral; but they were taken in a calm by ſome 
Portugueſe gallies from Penicha, one of the captains and 
ſeveral men ſlain, and the reſt carried priſoners to Lisbon, 
His lordſhip alſo took a veſſel laden with wine, and two ſhips 


more with ſugar; but one of them having a leak which 


could not be found, he left, and the other he ſent for Eng- 


land, which, being forced by contrary winds, and want of 


proviſions into the Groyne, fell into the enemy's hands. All 
theſe misfortunes obliged the earl to return to England, af- 
ter ſending advice to lord Thomas Howard eral of the 
Engliſh fleet, who was then at the Azores, that a large Spaniſh 
ſquadron was ready to put to ſea, 

The next year the ear] undertook a fifth expedition, i in 
which he did not uſe any of her majeſty's ſhips, on account 


of the inconvenience of the queen's command, viz. not to lay 


any Spaniſh veſſel aboard with her ſhips, leſt both might to- 
gether be deſtroyed by fire. Bis fleet conſiſted of five ſhips, 
and he intended to have commanded it in perſon, bur ſpenr 
three months proviſions before they could get to the weſt- 
ward of Plymouth. Whereupon, being diſappointed in his 
deſign of taking the outward bound Spaniſh carracks, he gave 
the chief command to captain Norton, with inſtructions to fail 
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for the Azores, and he himſelf returned to London. Hi 
fleet purſued their voyage and one of them, viz. the Golden 
Noble took near Calcais and within ſhot of that caſtle, a Por, 
tugueſe veſſel, which ſhe conveyed to England. 
The reſt went to the Azores, and with the aſſiſtapce of 
ſome other Engliſh thips, ſent into thoſe ſeas by Sir Walter 
Raleigh to watch the return of the Spaniſh Eaſt and Welt 
India flects, attacked the San a Cruz, a large Carraca ſhip in 
the road of Lagowna. which the Spaniards ſet on fire after 
landing the beſt of its cargo; but the Engliſh made them- 
ſelres maſters both of that and the town, On the third of 
Anguſt, they took another rich ſhip, viz. Muere de Dios, va. 
lued at one hundred and fifty thunſand pounds, which was 
_ carried into Dartmouth. The earl's ſhare muſt have amounted» 
to a very conſiderable ſum, but as his commiſſion had not pro- 
vided for the caſe of his return, and the ſubſtituting another 
in his room, it was adjugded that he ſhould depend on the 
queen's bounty; ſo that by reaſon of ſeveral embezzlemeats, 
not above the fifth part of the ſhip's value being accounted | 
for, the earl was forced to be contented with thirty-ſix thou. 
ſand pounds, and that too as a mere matter of favour, 
The earl however undertook a fixth voyage. For this 
expedition the queen lent his lordſhip two ſhips of her royal 
navy, to which he added four other ſhips. He had not been | 
long at fea, before he took two French ſhips of conſiderable 
value, guarded by fourteen large hulks, one of which he car- | v 
ried with kim, and the other he ſent home to England. Up- fr. 
on bis coming near the Azores, he heard that the Spaniards I % 
had a fleet there to intercept him; and finding from an ad- IF "1 
vice boat which he took, that they were much ſuperior to I 0 
him in ſtrength, after keeping company with them for one Jn 
day, he withdrew at ten or twelve leagues diſtance, and there . 
continued for three weeks, in which time being ſeized with a I 
fit of illneſs, he transferred the command of his little fleet to 
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captain Monſon (who took one prize) and returned to Eng- 
hand, this being the moſt profitable voyage he ever made. 

While he was near the coaſt of Spain, he feat three ot his 
| ſhips to the Weſt-Indies. Theſe, after firſt touching at St. 
Lucia and Martinico to refreſh, proceeded to Margarita, an 
land famous for the pearl fiſhery; where they ſeized a large 
quantity of pearl, valued at two thouſand pounds, beſides o- 
ther booty, and obliged the inhabitants to pay them two thou- 
fand ducats as a ranſom for ſaving their town from being 


plundered. 

They next ſailed to | Camana, to the iſlands of Aruba, and 
Curaſſow, and to Rio de la Hache, the inhabitants of which 
they found ready to receivethe n, and had carried their goods 

up into the mountains. Whereupon they failed for Hiſpani- 
oa, and after viſiting ſeveral ports round it, and alſo the lands 


of Mona and Savona, went up the river Socko in Hiſpaniola; 


where they exacted large contributions to ſave the Spaniſh 


| farm-bouſes from being pillaged. At Domingo they took a 


fine frigate, which they carried to England. From thence 


| | they failed to Jamaica, Cuba, cape Corientes, and cape St. An- 


tonio, where they waited long, but to no purpoſe, for ſhips 
coming from the Havannah : and after eight months fpent in 


thoſe ſeas, the Pilgrim, one of their ſhips, ſer fail for Eng- 


and, and arrived at Plymouth the forrrteenth of May. But 


the Antonio and the frigate went to the bay of Houndaras, 
where near Porto Cavallo they found ſeven Spaniſh ſhips, 


from fix of which the Spaniards had taken off the rudders to 
diſable them from failing, and upon the Spaniards refuſing to 
ranfom them, the Engliſh ſet them on fire, after firſt taking 
out the beſt effects, and putting them on board the Spaniſh ad- 
niral, a thip of two hundred and fifty tons, which they brought 


o England, and arrived at Plymouth the next day after the 


Pilgrim. 
Before the return of theſe ſhips, the earl had at his own 


coſt, with the aſſiſtance of other adventurers, fitted out a ſmall 
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fleet conſiſting of three ſhips, each having the like quantity gf 
proviſions, and the ſame number of men, that is, four hundred 
and twenty of all ſorts, beſides a pinnace. This fleet was in. 
tended for the Azores, particularly the iſland of Tercera. Ou 
the ſixth of April they failed from Plymonth, and on the 
twenty-fifth took a ſmall bark off Viana in Portugal, laden with 

Galicia wine and other commodities, which they ſhared among 
themſelves. 

Michael's iſland, one of the Azores, and on the thirteenth 

met off the Sound, between Fyal and Fico, a large Portugueſe 

Carraca ſhip of two thouſand tons, called Las Cinque Llagy, 

returning from the Eaſt-Indies. They attacked her very 

briſkly, and probably had taken her, had ſhe not been acciden- 

tally ſet on fire during the engagement, and blown up by means 

of a large quantity of powder ſhe had on board. After this 
they failed for the iſland of Flores, where they refreſhed then: 
ſelves, and then putting to ſea, came up the firſt of July 
with another large Carraca ſhip, of fifteen hundred tons, which, 
after exchanging a few ſhot, they ſummoned to ſurrender, 
But ſhe refufing to ſtrike, and the vice-admiral and ſeveral 
men having been killed in the engagement with the former, 
and the admiral with many more wounded, the reſt began to 
be diſcouraged : and accordingly left her, ſailing for the o- 
ther iſlands, and waited about Car vo and Flores for ſome pri- 
zes from the Weſt-Indies; when, meeting with none, and 
their proviſions becoming ſhort, they returned for England, 
and arrived at Portſmouth about the end of Auguſt, having 
done great damage to the enemy, though little good to them. 
ſelves. 

The earl however determined on an eighth expedition: * 
thinking h mſelf ill uſed by the queen in the inconſiderable 
| ſhare he received of the treaſure found in the Mudre de Dios, 
and not liking to be tied up to ſach ſtrict orders as when he 

went out with any of the royal navy, and being much diſple-- 
_ fed at the loſs of the two Carraca ſhips for want of a ſuffic. 


On the ſecond of July they came in ſight of d. | 
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ent ſtrength, he built at Deptford a ſhip of nine hundred tons, 
| which at the launching was called the Scourge of malice. This 
| was the beſt and largeſt ſhip that hitherto had been built by 
an Engliſh ſubject. In this his Jordſhip intended to have gone 
| himſelf, and had purchaſed three more ſhips ready to accom- 
| pany him: but when he was come as far as Plymouth, the 


queen ſent an order for him to return, with which he com- 


4 | plied. The ſhips however purſued their voyage except the 


cedo, the commander of which, viz. captain Monſon, was 


ſo highly diſpleaſed at captain Dangton being appointed admi- 
ral, that he quitted the fleet. Three of the ſhips ſailed for 
the Azores, where they took a carvel from St. Thomas of one 
hundred tons, laden with ſugar. They afterwards attacked 
| near Flores a large {hip, which they took for a merchantman, 
but found to be a Spaniſh vice- admiral waiting there to con- 
| yoy the Eaſt and Weſt India fleets to Europe. This ſhip be- 
| ing like to be overpowered by the Engliſh, went and joined 
| the other Spanifh ſhips there; all which together were too 
| powerful for the earl's ſquadron; for which reaſon the lat- 
| ter ſailed for the coaſt of Spain: and near it they took three 
| Dutch ſhips laden with wheat, copper, &c. which, belonging 
o the king of Spain, were thought to be a lawful prize. By 

this time their proviſions being nearly ſpent, they returned to 


England. His lordſhip fitted out the Scourge of malice a ſe- 
cond time, in which he went himſelf, accompanied by the 
Dreadnought, one of her Majeſly's royal navy, and ſome o- 


ther ſmall ſhips. Between thirty and forty leagues off Eng- 


land, the Scourge in a ſtorm ſprung her main-maſt, which ac- 
eident rendered her unſerviceable for that voyage, ſo that he 
vas forced to return to England in the Dreadnought. 

At that time the queen having fitted out a large fleet to go 
to the coaſt of Spain, under the command of the earl of Eſſex 
and the lord high admiral Howard, the earl of Cumberland 
ſent thither alſo the Aſcenſion, a ſhip of three hundred tons, 
wich thirty-four guns and one hundred and twenty men, com- 
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paierced in ſeveral places. Soon after he received intelligence, 
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manded by captain Francis Slingsby, in order to wait tor ſuch 
ſhips as were expected from Lisbon. Near the Goodwin ſandz, 
he was in great danger of being loſt in a ſtorm, but happily 
arrived at Plymouth, where his ſhip was refitted, and after. 
wards proceeded on her yoyage. Meeting with a carvel, they 
made an unſucceſsful attempt to take it, and the captain waz 
deſperately wounded. Afterwards being vigorouſly attacked 
by ſeven Spaniſh ſhips, one of which was the admiral, they 
as gallantly defended themſelves. They continued on the 
Spaniſh coaſt till they had only fourteen days proviſion left, I chat 
and then returned to England, without a ſingle prize to com- col 
penſate the loſs and damage they and their ſhip ſuſtained. by © 
'The laſt and moſt conſiderable expedition undertaken by that 
the carl, was the following: after fitting out and victualling, bar 
chiefly at his own charge, about nineteen ſhips, with two bar. the 
ges for landing of men, he undertook a voyage in perſon to Gif 
the Weſt-Indies. The earl being authorized by her majelty's the 
letters patent to raiſe forces ſerviceable by ſea and land, levi- lf 
ed twelve companies of eighty men each, for the aforeſaid 
purpoſe, ſetting ſail from Plymouth on the ſixth of March; * 
on the coaſt of Spain he took a Hamburgh ſhip laden with 
corn, copper, powder, and prohibited goods, and a French 
| ſhip laden with ſalt going into Lisbon; but had, in taking the 1 
firſt, three men killed, and five or ſix wounded, and his ſhip 5 


that at Lisbon were five very rich carracks, ready to ſail for 
the Eait-Indies, and twenty-five ſnips for Braſil. But they hear- 
ing of the earl's fleet, and he being tired of waiting for them, 
failed the fifth of April for the South Cape. The eighth day 
they went from thence to the Canaries, and on the thirteenth | 
made themſelves maſters of Lancerota, where they found lit- 
_ tle or nothing, On the twenty-firſt they directed their courſe 

for Dominica, where they arrived the twenty-third of May, | 
and ſtayed there till the firſt of June. Next they went to the | 
Virgin Iſlands, then uninhabited, where the earl muſtered his 
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4+ Mien, and acquainted them with his deſign on the iſland of St. 
Juan de Porto Rico. Accordingly they ſailed for that place, 
where they arrived the fixth of June, and immediately land- 
ed the ſoldiers, who were about one thouſand. The town 
landing in a little iſland, there was no other paſſage to it but 
n Norer a beach or narrow cauſeway, guarded by two forts, and 
Zoot to be croſſed but at low water : at the further end was a 
bridge, which had been pulled up, and a ſtrong barricado. 
e Bcfides, the cauſeway had been purpoſely made ſo rugged, 
that the Engliſh could not keep on their feet, and therefore 
choſe to wade thro? the water by the ſide of it: and the earl, 
by the (tumbling of his target-bearer, had ſuch a violent fall, 
that he was in danger of drowning ; for his armour ſo over- 
© burdened him, that the ſerjeant- major had much ado after 
the firſt and ſecond attempt to raiſe him. However, after a 
difficult paſſage over this cauſeway, and two violent aſſaults, 
the enemy quitted the place, of which his lordſhip took poſ- 
{eſon on the eighth of June. In a few days after, the ſtrong. 
fort of Mora, with a garriſon of four hundred ſoldiers, ſur- 
tendered alſo to the Engliſh, and it was afterwards razed. 
This town being looked upon as the key to the Weſt-In- 
es, anda paſſage to all the gold and filver mines in the con- 
e 
y 


tinent of America, his lordſhip reſolved to keep it, and make 
it a place of arms. For that purpoſe, on the ſeventh of July 
he ſent away the inhabitants to Carthagena, tho? they made 
- I conſiderable offers to him for leave to ſtay, The earl, in a 
ener of his, affirms, that if he would have quitted the place, 
he might have had five hundred thouſand pounds. This key 
* whoever poſſeſſeth (fays this great man) may at his pleaſure 
* go into any chamber in the houſe and ſee how they ſleep, 
before he be either ſtopped or deſcried ; ſo as they muſt, 
at every door, keep fo great a force to guard them, as will 
Y conſume a great part of their yearly revenue, and ſend it 
e from place to place with ſo great waſtage, as will cauſe 
chem to curſe their new porter, For when they have done 
4 
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what they can, they ſhall bear his charge to their own de. 
ſtructions, and ſtill be loſing places of ſtrength and wealth, 

But a bloody flux, that carried off between four and fiye 
hundred of his men, made him alter his reſolution. In the 
mean time a carvel coming on the nineteenth of July into the 
harbour of Margarita, with about one thouſand ducats worth 
of pearls, was ſeized by the Engliſh; from which receiving 
intelligence, that the king of Spain's pearl church at Marga- 
rita was very rich, and but poorly guarded, the earl failed 
with three ſhips in order to take that conſiderable booty, but 
was hindered by contrary winds from putting his deſign in ex- 


' ecution, Before he quitted the iſland of St Juan de Porto 


Rico, he endeavoured to prevail on the principal inhabitants 
to give him a ſum of money for the ranſom of it and their ci- 
ty: but finding that they trifled with him, and ſuſpeCting ſome 


treachery, he left ſeven ſhips and two ſtrong fly-boats; which 
was the main ſtrength of his fleet, with Sir John Berkley, to | 


whom he gave full power to tranſact all affairs in his abſence; 
and taking with himſelf nine ſhips, among which were two lit- 
tle relle found in the harbour of Porto Rico, the one 3 
French ſhip, and the other a Spaniſh frigate, which were tig- 


ged during their ſtay in that place; he put on board all theſe | 
ſhips what hides, ginger, ſugar, and ammunition he could get, 
as alſo the church bells, and al] the braſs cannon in the iſland, 


which amounted to eighty. 


With theſe nine ſhips he ſet ſail the fork of Augul 
for the Azores, where he hoped to intercept the Spaniſh Me- 
xico fleet, or ſome from the Carracas. After many long calms, | 


and a violent ſtorm, he arrived at Flores the fifteenth of Sep- 


tember, where he came too late, but ir was much for his fafe- | 
ty; for, but a few days before, at that place were twenty-nine | 
large Spaniſh men of war, which would have proved too ſtrong 
for him. Here Sir John Berkley joined him with the relt 
of his fleet; from whence, after taking in ſome proviſions, | 
they all failed for England the ſixteenth of September, where 
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they arrived about the beginning of October. In this expe- 


dition the earl loft a barge, ſunk by his order in the harbour, 
to the detriment of the enemy; another barge caſt away in 
a form at Bermudas; the Pegaſus wrecked on the Goodwin 
Sands, and the old frigate upon the Uſhant, in which two laſt 
ſhips forty perſons were drowned. He lot otherways about 
ſeyen hundred men, of which fix hundred died of the bloody 
flux and calenture at Porto Rico, and fixty fell in fight, 


He got nothing for being at this great expence in fitting 


out this ſquadron, but the value of one thouſand ducats of 
pearl, ſome ſmall quantities of hides, ginger, pepper, &c. eigh- 
jy pieces of cannon and ammunition, the bells of ſome church- 
es, Kc. He hindered the carrides from making their voy- 
ages to the Eaſt-Indies this year, and obſtructed the return 


of the Spaniſh plate fleet, which was of conſiderable ſervice 


o the Engliſh, and greatly diſappointed the Spaniards, Hows 
erer, in theſe expeditions, and his exceſſive love for horſe-ra- 
cing, tilting, &c, he waſted all his eſtate, He was one of the 
brds who was employed in reducing the earl of Eſſex to o- 
bedience, and was made knight of the garter, He died in 


the Savoy at London, October the thirtieth, 60 5, and wag 


buried at Skipton in Craven, Yorkſhire, 
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NXXXIR FRANCIS DRAKE was the ſon of Ed- 
8 N mund Drake, an honeſt ſailor, born near Taviſtoke, 
N in the year 1545, and was the eldeſt ſon of twelve 
brethren, and brought up by the charity, and un- 
der the direction of his kinſman Sir John Hawkins. At the 
ae of eighteen he was purſer of a ſhip trading to Biſcay; at 
I denty he made a voyage to Guinea; at the age of twenty- 
iso be was made captain of the Judith, and behaved gallant- 
|| I under Sir John Hawkins in the harbour of St. John de 
Al Uiloa, in the gulf of Mexico, where he loſt all the ſmall for- RM 
une he had acquired, This ſowred his temper ; but after v1 
E ling conſulted with the miniſter of the {uip, he ſatisfied his 5 
U accience, that as he had been robbed by the king of Spain's 
| A 
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ſubjects, it was lawful for him to make repriſals. This Drake W his 
preached with great ſucceſs; and his dectrine was fo taking 
in England, that he ſoon had great numbers of volunteers tg 
accompany him in his projected expeditions againſt the Spa- him 
niards, In 1570 he made his firſt expedition, with only two er 
ſhips, the Dragon and Swan: and next year with the Swan N are. 
alone, with ſafety, and obtained great riches. As he had great tons 
ſ mill in conducting the moſt hazardous enter prizes, and now ha- ry t 
ving got riches, which are the chief ſinews of war, he form. W;1, 
ed the plan of a more important enterprize, in the Paſcha, a aud 

ſhip of forty tons, accompanied by his brother John Drake, give 
in the Swan, of twenty-five tons; the ſtrength of both ſhips I am, 
being only ſeventy- three men and boys. With this iaconſi fron 
derable force, the twenty- ſecond of Jaly, he attacked Nom- Was 
brede Dios, which he took in a few hours by ſtorm; where the 
he received a dangerous wound in the action. T hey were I 
obliged to retire to their ſhips, with a very ſmall booty. His Nu 
next attempt was upon the mules which paſs from Vera Cruz equi 
to the town, and got ſo great a booty, that they were obli- nch 
ged to bury part of it in the ground. He was much aſſiſted | INF 
in all his exploits by a nation of Indians, who were ene- ger 
mies to the Spaniards. He complimented their chief with 15 
fine ſword he had, ſor which he received in return four large 15 
wedges of gold. He then failed from Florida to England, Aer 
which he performed in twenty-three days, and made an e- em 
qual dividend of all the riches he had acquired, well Judging, ind 
that thoſe who had riſked their ſubſtance in ſo uncertain and der 
hazardous an expedition, ſhould have their full ſhare of the ur : 
profits. This got him great reputation; and his publick ſpi- Mi 
rited behaviour in fitting out chree ſtout frigates, to aſſiſt the Chil 
earl of Eſſex in his expedition to Ireland, at his own es Miki 
pence, and under whom he ſerved as a yolunteer, gained him niches 
the friendſhip of Sir Chriſtopher Hutton, vice · chamber lain Miner 
and privy-counſellor to Queen Elizabeth, who affiſted him in . ,, 
his grand expedition to the South Seas, Which has rendered * 


pra 
que 
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bis name immortal. This he had long wiſhed and earneſtly 

| prayed for. His projet was well received at court; the 
queen having given her permiſſion, his own fame ſoon drew to 
him a ſufficient force. The fleet he ſailed with on this important 
expedition conliſted of five ſhips, viz. the Pelican, of one hun- 
ired tons, commanded by himſelf, the Elizabeth, of eighty 
tons, the Marygold, of thirty tons, the Swan fly-boat, of fif- 

ty tons, and the Chriſtopher pinnace, of fifteen tons; the 
whole fleet conſiſted of one hundred and ſixty-four able men, 
and all neceſſary proviſions. The deſtinatjon of this fleet was 
given out to be for Alexandria, though it was intended for 
America, He failed on the fifteenth of November 1577 
from Plymouth; but a great ſtorm ſoon overtaking him, he 
was forced into Falmouth, to refit. He put to ſea again on 


© Wihe thirtcenth day of December. On the twenty-fifth, he 
e Wil! in with the coaſt of Barbary, and on the twepty-ninth 
s 


rich Cape Verd. The thirteenth of March he paſſed the 
W cquinodtial, The fifth of April he made the coaſt of Brazil, 
a thirty degrees N. and entered the river de la Plata. He had 


d Wt company with two of his ſhips, which met him again; and 
fer having taken out all their proviſions, he turned them a- 


ift. On the twenty-ninth he entered the port of St. Juli- 
e s. On the twentieth of Auguſt he entered the ſtreights 
Aer Magellan. On the twenty- fifth of September he paſſed 
dem, having then only his own ſhip, which he named the 
5, Had. On the twenty-fifth of November he came to Machao, 


" were he had appointed a rendezvous in caſe of ſeparation; 
0% tur ceptain Winter having r epaſſed the Streights, was return- 
h % England. He continued his voyage along the coaſts of 


Wii and Peru, ſeizing many Spaniſh ſhips, and frequently 
e bing deſcents on their coaſts, till they acquired ſo much 
um ches, that they defired no more. Then coaſting North 


lain : - . | . 

' W'nerica, to the height of forty-eight degrees, he endeavour- 
M { | 5 . 

N I to find a paſſage to our ſeas on that tide, wherein he was 

cel Mice.) | as 
appointed; however he made a landing, and called the couu- 


A 2 
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try New Albion, and took poſſeſſion of it for the uſe of Ml f 
Queen Elizabeth. After having careened his ſhip, he ſet Nute 
ſail on the twenty-ninth of September 15 79, for the Moluc. WY toc 
cas. On the thirteenth of October he fell in with certain but 
iſlands, inhabited by the moſt barbarous people. On the © 
faurth of November he had fight of the Moluccas, and co- Hof 
ming to Ternate, was well received by the king of the conn. At 
try, a wiſe and polite prince. On the tenth of December he I of 
made Celebes, where bis ſhip unfortunately run on a roch, I Hf 
when kind providence brought them off, after they had de- t 1 
ſpaired of relief, On the ninth of January they continued | Bu 


their courſe, and on the fixteenth, arrived at Java Major, I Hot 
He intended to have proceeded to Malacca, but found him - * i- 
ſelf obliged to alter his purpoſe, and return to England. On | ine! 
the fifteenth of June he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, ice 
having then fifty-ſeven men, and only three caſks of water. lon 
On the twelfth of July he paſſed the Line; on the fixteenth} ick 
he reached the coaſt of Guinea, and there watered. On the "© 
eleventh of September he made the coaſt of Tercera, and} nd 
on the third of November entered the harbour of Plymouth. wr 
In this voyage he compleatly ſurrounded the globe, which no lc | 
commander in chief had ever done before. His ſucceſs in ala 
the voyage, and the great riches he brought, agitated the, dio 
minds of men in a different manner: ſome looking upon him} le 
only as a common thief and pirate, who ought to be puniſh4 the 
ed, others extolling his maritime ſkill, and that there was no- ad . 
thing more juſt than to make repriſals on the Spaniards, who eie 
had been ſo often faithleſs, and behaved treachercully to out dic 
merchants. However the queen ſoon put an end to this dily = 
pute, by her going to Depttord, and « coming on board captaid ure 
Drake's ſhip, where the approved of all he had done, and hoy! ad f 
noured him with knighthood, and gave directions for the prey a b 
ſervation of the ſhip, for the honour of him, and his country s 3 


glory. The veſſel is now decayed and broke up, but a chai E 
| 3 C {Neg | „ 
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brd. In 1585 he failed again to the Well Indies, accompa- 


wed by many officers of diſtinction and reputation. Here he 
ook St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, and St. Auguſtin; 
but the profits from theſe being but moderate, he proceeded 


of a great fleet which was to have made part of the Spaniſh 
Armada, which was to bave invaded England, being in the bay 
of Cadiz, he entered the port, and burnt ten thouſand ton of 
ſhipping; and having advice that alarge carrack was expected 


and carried her home in triumph. Upon his arrival at Ply- 


of infinite ſervice : the courſe he brought it was upwards of 
| twenty miles. In 1588, Sir Francis Drake was appointed 
ice-admiral, After which he made a prize of a large gal- 
eon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, who was ſtruck 
yith terror at the very mention of his name. Here he ge- 


ad ſoldiers. The next year he commanded the fleet ſent 
v reſtore Don Antonio king of Portugal, the command of 


a and general differed in their opinions, by which the expe- 


lhe queen and council, which was approved of by them. 
The war with Spain ſtill continuing, Sir John Hawkins 


rore formidable expedition than had ever been made to the 


lnemſelyes, and that their friends ſhould bear a conſiderable 
lare in the reſt, The queen was pleaſed with the motion, 
Id furniſhed them with a ſtout fleet of twenty-ſeven ſhips 


itlon ſucceeded worſe than any of the former; the fleet be- 
Ig detained on the Engliſh coaits by the arts of the Spani- 
Ii, in pretending they were going to invade Kugland with 


R 


o Lisbon, with a fleet of thirty ſail, and having intelligence 


at Tercera from the Eaſt Indies, he failed thither, and took 


mouth, he brought water by pipes into the town, which was 


jerouſly diſtributed fifty thouſand ducats amongſt the ſeamen 


the land- forces being given to Sir John Norris. The admi- 


tion came to nothing; but Drake vindicated his conduct to. 


ad Sir Francis Drake propoſed galling the enemy by a 


ndies. They propoſed to be at the moſt part of the expence 


Y-! barks, and two thouſand five hundred men. This expe- 
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a great fleet; and to make this more readily believed, they 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Cornwall with four gallies. 
This made the queen and nation judge it prudent to kee. 
thoſe large ſhips at home for defence of the nation. By tas 
ſtratagem they gained their point; for by this time thy had 
got home all their plate- fleet, excepting one galleon, which 
had loſt a maſt, and was put into Porto Rico. The queen 
recommended their taking of her, but the two commanders 
differing, their attempts were unſucceſsful, the Spaniards ha- 
ving ſent five ſtout frigates to bring off the gaileon. On the 
thirtieth of October, Sir John Hawkins weighed from Domi- 
nica, and that evening one of the ſtermmoſt of Sir John's ſhips 


fell in with the five fail of Spaniſh frigates before- mentioned, 


and was taken: the thoughts of which threw Sir John into 
a fit of ſickneſs, of which, and a broken heart, he died, the 
twelfth of November, 1595. At this time they were before 
Porto Rico, where they made a deſperate attack, and deſtroy- 


ed many of their ſhipping. From thence he proceeded and 


took the town of Rio de la Hacha, which he burnt all to the 


ground, except the church and one houſe, He burnt ſere. 


ral other villages along the coaſt, with the famous town of 


Nombre de Dios, the Spaniards refuſing to ranſom any of | 
_ thoſe places. The twenty-ninth of December Sir Thomas 


Baſkerville marched with ſeven hundred and fifty men to- 
wards Panama, but returned the ſecond of Jannary, without 


affecting any thing. This diſappointment threw the admiral 
into a lingering fever, attended with a flux, of which he died, | 
on the twenty- eighth: though ſome doubts were entertain- 


ed, whether bare fickneſs was the principal cauſe of his death, 


Thus died this great man at the age of fifty-one, His 
death was lamented by the whole nation. He was twice e- 
leted member of parliament, viz. for theborough of Tintagal, 
in Cornwall, and Plymouth. He was married to Elizabeth, 
the daughter, and ſole heireſs of George Sydenham, ot Comde- 
Sydenham, in the county of Devon, but died without any i- 


|  O,NavatExziDitions; Ke. 7 
5 ſve, He was low of ſtature, but well ſet, had a broad open 
| chin, a round head, his hair of a fine brown, his beard full and 


freſh, chearful and engaging countenance, He was the firſt 
zuthor of navigation in the Weſt Indies. He was the firſt 
that ſhewed his nation that it was practicable to act againſt the 
u Spaniards, both by ſea and land, with a ſmall force, He was 
me firſt who brought tobacco into England, and was the au- 


„mor of our trade to the Eaſt Indies; and firſt adviſed the e- 


ge (abliſhing of a cheſt at Chatham for the relief of ſeamen 
i» W wounded in their country's ſervice. Though he was ſtrict in 
maintaining diſcipline, yet he was well obeyed from a principle 
„ol affection, ſo that we find he was ſeldom conſtrained to any 
to ads of ſeverity. 


comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair complexion, with a 
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of the age. Next year his half-brother Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert, having obtained a patent for making diſcoveries in Ame- 
rica, Sir Walter engaged to go with him on this expedition. 
Though he proved unſucceſsful in this expedition, having met 
with a ſtronger enemy than they expected, and loſt one of their 


ſhips, yet his character was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that he obtain» 


ed a captain's commiſſion under Arthur Lord Grey, deputy 


of Ireland, where he went to aſſiſt in quelling the dangerous 


rebellion of the earl of Deſmond, who was joined by a body 
of Spanith and Italian troops, ſupported by his holineſs the 


pope. On his arrival in Ireland, in 1581, he ſurprized the 


Iriſh kearns at Rakele, all of whom he took alive, except 


thoſe who refuſed quarter. He bore a great ſhare in the re- 
duction of the caſtle Del Ore, where he was the firſt who en- 
tered the caſtle ſword in hand. When the army entered in- 
to winter quarters, Raleigh was ordered to Cork, where he 
was of eminent ſervice in ſuppreſſing the ſeditious practices 
of Jord Barry; for which he was rewarded next ſpring, by 


being joined in commiſſion with Sir William Morgan, in the 


government of Munſter ; and for his ſignal ſervices in that 


capacity, was rewarded with a large eſtate in that country. In 


Augult this year he was made governor of Cork; but having 


nany enemies, he was recalled to England, and was ſoon in- 


troduced to his royal miſtreſs, where he met with a favoura- 
| ble reception, and was nominated by her, among other per- 
ſons of diſtinction, to accompany the duke of Anjou on his re- 
turn to the Netherlands; and at his return the fame year, 
was charged with the Prince of Orange's letters to the queen, 
and met with great countenance from the great men at court, 
particularly from the earl of Leiceſter, the queen's favourite, 
which laid a foundation for his future fortune at court. Ra- 


leigh ſoon entered again into an engagement with his brother 


Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in an expedition to Newſound! and; 
for which he fitted out a ſhip of two hundred tons, called tg 
bark Raleigh, which was obliged to return to Plymouth, up 
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10 BR IT ANN IA TRIUMPH HAN T; 
on account of a contagious diſtemper that raged amongſt the 
ſhip's company. After Sir Humphrey had taken poſſeſſion 
of Newfoundland, in right of the crown of England, being 
fully perſuaded that making diſcoveries in North Americ, 
would be of great ſervice to his country, he obtained a patent 
from the queen and council, for diſcovering ſuch remote 
and barbarous lands, as were not in the poſſeſſion of any 
chriſtian power. Upon this he fitted out two ſtout ſhips, 
and on the twenty-ſeventh of April, ſet fail from England for 
the coaſt of North America, where they arrived on the ſe. 
cond of July; and after having run one hundred and twenty 
miles along the ſhore, they debarked on a very low iſland cal. 


led Wokoken, and took poſſeſſion of the country in the name 


of the queen of England. Here they carried on a valuable 
trade with the natives, who, in exchange for their trinkets, 
gave then fiſh, veniſon, furs and deer ſkins ; and after having 
learned the number and ſtrength of the Indian nations in thoſe 
parts, returned ſafe to England in September, and gave ſuch 


a favourable report of the fertility of the iſland, that made 


her majeſty reſolve upon ſettling a colony there, and beſtow 
ing on it the name of Virginia, in memory of her being a 


maiden queen. Raleigh was now become very popular, and 
returned knight of the ſhire for the county of Devon, where | 


he made a conſiderable figure. While he was member of the 


houſe, an occaſion offered of his coming before the queen as | 


a ſenator, upon which he received the honour of knighthood, 


Fe alſo obtained a confirmation of his patent for diſcovering 
of foreign countries; and to enable him to proſecute his de- 
ſign with ſucceſs, ſhe granted him an excluſive licence for ſell- | 


ing wines through the kingdom. This year he fitted out a | 


fleet of ſeven ſail to proſecute his grand deſign, and appoint- 


ed Sir Richard Greenville general of the expedition, and Mr | 


Ralph Lane governor of the colony. They failed from Plj- 


mouth on the ninth of April, and came to an anchor at Wo- 
koken on the twenty ſixth of June, Here they left a colo- 
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ay, and in their return home took a Spaniſh prize worth fif« 
| ty thouſand pounds. This year he had a royal grant of twels- 
thouſand acres of ground out of the forfeited eſtates in t: c- 
hand, for his ſervices in ſuppreſſing the rebellion in Muaiter. 
This encouraged him to fit out a third fleet for ſupporting 
and increaſing his little colony. In his return home he took 
| more prizes from the Spaniards than they could bring home, 
in one of which was the governor of St. Michael's iſland, and 
| the governor of the ſtreights of Magellan. This year Sir 
Walter fitted out a fine pinnace to the ſouth ſea, and gave the 
command of her ts the earl of Cumberland. All his ſucceſs 


was in taking a few ſmall prizes. This year, 1586, he was 


W made ſeneſchal of the dutchies of Cornwall and Exeter, and 
lord Warden of the ſtanneries of Devonſhire and Cornwall. 


In 1587 he was made captain of her majeſty's guard, but he 
had the diſagreeable news to hear that his little colony in Vir- 
ginia had been cut off by the natives, and his ſbips had been 
robbed by two large men of war from Rochelle. 'This year 
he was appointed one of the council of war, where he was of 
eminent ſervice by his advice and ſchemes for ruining the Spa- 


diſh armada. He raiſed and diſciplined the militia in Corn- 
wall; and in 1588 he joined the ſquadron, compoſed of ma- 
ny nobles and gentlemen, and bore his ſhare in the ſereral 


engagements, and at laſt in the total deſtruction of the invin- 
cable Spaniſh armada, In 1 589 he diſpoſed of his right and 
title to Virginia to certain gentlemen merchants in London, 


making the reſerve of only one fifth part of the gold and ſil- 


rer ore that might be found there, and generouſly contribu- 
ted one hundred pounds to their expence in improving the 
colony. In 1589 he was ordered with Sir Francis Drake 
and Sir John Norris to aſſiſt Don Antonio king of Portugal, 


in order to recover his dominions from Philip II. king of Spain. 
ln this expedition he took a great number of ſhips belonging 


lo the king of Spain's ſubjects; for which he and the other 
commanders were honoured with a gold chain by the queen. 
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12 BRIT ANN IIA IRI M rn Ar; 
In 1590 he fitted out a ſtrong fleet of thirteen fail, and the 
queen added two ſtout men of war to them; but being detain. 
ed twelve weeks by contrary winds, he failed on the ſixth of 
May, but next day was recalled by the queen's order : hoy. 
ever he divided his fleet into two ſquadrons, one of which he 
gave the command of to Sir John Burgh, who proceeded to the 
Azores, and cruized there for the carracks from the Eaſt In. 
dies, and the other to Sir Martin Forbiſher, to cruize on the 
Spaniſh coaſts, Sir John Burgh fell in with the Madre de 
Dios, one of the largeſt ſhips belonging to the crown of Por- 


tugal, her cargo valued at one hundred and fifty thouſand 


pounds: ſhe carried one thouſand ſix hundred tons, thirty- 
two braſs cannon, ſeven hundred paſſengers. Her cargo 


freighted ten large ſhips. Tis reported the ſailors embez: 


zied the one half of her cargo. | 
In 1594 he exerted all his eloquence in the parliament, de- 


claring for an open war againſt Spain. This gained him many | 


enemies, particularly among the clergy, who repreſented him 


as an atheiſt, 'This charge was owing to his obtaining a grant | 


of ſome church lands in 1594; however he was ſo impru- 


cent in the midſt of all his favours from the queen, as to fall 
in love with Mrs, Elizabeth Throgmorton, one of the queen's 
ladies of honour, the fruits of which could not be concealed, } 
though he afterwards married the lady. By this means ke | 
acquired her majeſty's high diſpleaſure, and for which ſhe | 
put him under arreſt for ſeveral months, and could never be 
perſuaded to admit him to her preſence till his return from 
Guiana, from which he brought home a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of gold. In 1596 he was reſtored to favour at court, and 
appointed of council to the earl of Eſſex and the lord high 
admiral Howard in the expedition undertaken that year againſt 
Cadiz. The ſucceſs of which was entirely owing to bis ad- 
vice and gallant behaviour. Here he had ſeveral wounds, 
which deformed his body, which, he ſays, was all the reward 
he got fur his gallant behaviour; However, on his arrival } 


1 
| 
| 
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zt London he was highly approved of by the queen and the 


whole nation, and ſoon after reſtored to his poſt of captain of 
we guards, and admitted as formerly to private confer- 
ences, and into the privy chamber. Sir Walter after his re- 


| turn continued his deſign of ſettling Guiana, and accordingly 


| diſpatched another ſtout pinnace, and gave the command to 


| captain Leonard Berrie, where ſhe arrived ſafe, and brought 


| farther accounts of the ſtate and riches of the higher coun- 
try. In 1597 Sir Walter was engaged as rear-admiral under 


| the earl of Eſſex in an expedition to the iſlands, He was like 


to have had his life taken from him for ſtorming and taking 
the town of Fayal, in the earl's abſence. After this he took 
ſereral prizes, that paid his men, ſo that he got great credit; 
and in their return home they took Faro, in the kingdom of 


Alquera, In the beginning of Auguſt, 1599, the queen fit- 


ted out a formidable fleet, of which Sir Walter was made vice- 
admiral, the queen then fearing an invaſion from Spain; but 
this ſoon ſubſiding, Sir Walter. repaired to court to ſolicit the 


ſtile, title, and dianicy of a baron. May, 1600, Sir Walter 


was ſent with ſome private inſtructions to the camp of prince 
Maurice of Naſſau, in Flanders; and upon his return in Au— 
ouſt, he was preferred to be the governor of Jerſey. Next 
{ſummer he attended the queen in her tour through the king- 
dom, and was appointed to confer with the French ambaſſa- 
dor, by her majeſty's command, After the queen's demiſe, 
Raleigh expected to have been as much in favour with James 
|. her iucceſſor; but this prince being no martial man, Ra- 
eig ſaw himſelf neglected and ill- treated, the captainſhip of 
the guards taken from him, thrown into priſon, and convict— 


ed of high treaſon, without the leaſt ſhadow of a proof. The 


bing ſigned the warrant for all the others but Raleigh, bur 


could not be prevailed upon to ſigu his: fo that in December 
he was removed to the tower. However, upon petition, his 


Wife was allowed to ſtay with him, and by degrees he ob- 


bined a grant of ai! his goods that were forfeited to the 
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the power velted in him was ſufficient to any formal pardon | 


14 BRrxITANNIA TRIUMPHANT; 
crown. All his eſtates were alſo reſtored to him. Raleigh 
now expected to be reſtored to his former condition; but in 
this he was miſtaken, His enemies fell upon another project 
of ruining his affairs, by putting Robert Carr, afterwards ear] 
of Somerſet, who had no fortune of his own, to petition the 
king for Sherborn manor. They pretended to have diſco- 
yered a flaw in the conveyance of Raleigh's eſtate to his ſoy, 
which was only a ſingle word left out by the clerk ; his eſtate 
was deemed to be forfeited to the crown, for the benefit of 
the favourite. Sir Walter wrote a very ſubmiſſive letter to 
the favourite, which had no effect: though afterwards prince 

Henry begged Sherborn for himſelf, and reſtored it to Ra- 
leigh; but on the prince's death it was again taken from Ra. | 
leigh, and given to the favourite, who was at laſt convicted of 
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poiſoning Sir Thomas Overbury, and was executed. Upon In 3 
which Sir Walter was releaſed, in 1616, but could not obtain Uo! 
bis eſtate again, Sir Walter having been confined upwards jd 

fire 


of twelve years, was ſet at liberty, through the interceſſion of 
ſome of the royal family, and the influence of Sir George vii. Nee 
liers, a riſing favourite, to whom he had promiſed a ſhare in hr 
bis future fortunes. As ſoon as he was releaſed, his thoughts | mak 
vVere employed on another voyage to Guiana; for which pur- ſel 
poſe he raiſed on his own and his wife's eſtate ten thouſand | 
pounds. As ſoon as his deſign was made publick, ſeveral mo- 1 
nied and publick ſpirited men joined him, who were to be en- rer 
titled to a ſhare in the profits of the voyage, according to the | iſ 
ſums they advanced. The king alſo granted him a ſpecial ne 
commiſſion for the voyage, which conſtituted him general and Wort 
commander in chief, giving him full power over the lives Die 
of all his followers. His commiſſion was ſigned Auguſt il 
the twenty-ſixth, 1616; and Sir Francis Bacon affirms, that | p 
| Inf 
the king otherwiſe might have granted him. He had ten 2a 
ſhips of good force, beſides ſmall craft. He deſigned to hare | 


failed the end of March, but ſeyeral accidents prevented him * 
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ill the beginning of July. Soon after he left Plymouth, he 


vas detained ſeven weeks by contrary winds, He put to ſea 


1 
— — . 


+ With he arrived off the iſland of Lancerotta, and deſired leave 
„ Fot the governor to trade for proviſions, which was refuſed 
„ lin, and they fell upon his men in their retreat, and ſlew one 


A Jeallent behaviour of young Raleigh. From thence they ſteer- 
ed to Gojuera, a good port, and well defended. Here they 
endeavoured to oppole his landing; but after aſſuring the go- 


br, and that if any ot his men ſhould breed the leaſt riot they 
e boold be hanged, he was allowed to land. The governor, 


lowed his good behaviour, giving him the characte ke juſt- 
;; 7 deſerved. From thence he proceeded ro Guiana, and ar- 
ot ned the ſeventeenth of November off the river Cabana. Here 


1, Je continued till the fourth of December. He was received 


here with the utmoſt joy by the Indians, who offered to 
s Woke him their king, which he refuſed, Sir Walter was 
r. ened here with ſuch a violent fit of ſickneſs, that he was not able 
nd WM" proſecute the diſcovery of the mine, and therefore commit- 
» Nel the execution of the project to captain Keymies's manage- 


n. rent, ſending his ſon along with him, with five ſhips, and fif- 


ne n men in each. They failed up the river Oronoque, and to 
a beir great diſappointment found a town of one hundred and 
d ory-eight houſes, a chapel and con vent, built in the midſt of 
es Ile channel, which was called St. Thome, defended by a gar- 


ue day break, and they were put into confuſion, and would 


b Ip the enemy into the town, where the governor renewed 
im Ie fight, in which 8 ir Walter's ſon was flain. Victory at 


vas driven into Cork in Ireland by a violent ſtorm, where he 


Icom hence on the nineteenth of Auguſt, September the 


ol them, and would have ſlain more, had it not been for the 


rernor that they wanted nothing but what they would pay 


in s letter to the Spaniſh ambaſſador at the court of London, 


ion. Near this town was the gold mine. The Spaniſh 
Joos having intelligence of their coming, fell upon them be- 


Wie been all killed, had not the officers rallied them, and 
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laſt declared for the Engliſh; and after the governor and aj 
his men were ſlain, the common men fled into the woods, after 
ſetting fire to the town. They deſigned going to the mine 
but there was ſo many ambuſhes laid in the woods, that i 
was impoſſible to get there, ſeveral men being killed in ths 
attempt. Captain Keymies however brought away two in. 
gots of gold, with ſeveral maps, memorials, and letters, by 
which it appeared that Raleigh had been betrayed into the 
hands of the Spaniards. Raleigh by this means ſaw he 
would be undone with the king. Captain Keymies ſhot hin. 
ſelf in his cabbin. The news of the burning St. Thome, and 
their diſappointment in not getting the mine, reached Eng. 
land before Sir Walter. The king iſſued a proclamation 4, 
the eleventh of June, diſapproving his conduct. An order Ml 7 
was ſent to the high ſheriff of Devon to arreſt him at his land. 
ing. Sir Walter perceived by this that he muſt either faba 
ſacrifice to his enemies, or make his eſcape to France; but 

it was ſaid that Stuckley his relation diſcovered this when he II 
was below Woolwich, and he was taken out and carried a ſe. [ 
cond time to the tower, from whence he was carried by ba- um 
beas corpus to the court of king's bench, Weſtminſter, where te 
the record of his ſentence was read, and the chief juſtice de-WMtha 
manded what he had to offer. He made a reply, and plead-WMfou 
ed his majeſty's commiſſion, which the court refuſed to hear; Me 
ſo that the very next day, being Thurſday the twenty-ninth Ja 
day of October, Sir Walter was brought by the ſheriff to fut-WM,.; 
fer in Old Palace Yard, He behaved at his execution in the Hue 
moſt heroick manner; after giving his hat, cap, and mone)/ | 
to his attendants, he ſtripped off his doublet, and deſired oi 
ſee the ax; and obſerving the ſharpneſs, ſaid, This is a phy-My: 
cian for all diſeaſes. His head was ſtruck from his body aj 
do ſtrokes, The ſheriff delivered it, with his body, to hn 
relations; but his widow kept his head in a caſe by her for] 
wenty-nine years, and it was at laſt put into the coffin with] 


2.7 


1:2 on, Who died in the ſixty-Hrſt year of his age. Such NB) 
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the end of this great man: he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a ſoldi- 
er, a wiſe ſtateſman, a profound ſcholar, and ſcarce any ever 
equalled him in the duties of a private and ſocial life. He 


pent a great part of his confinement in writing the hiſtory 
of the world, and ſeveral other tracts, ſome of which areprint- 


ed. The patron of his ſtudies was prince Henry, Some 
pirt of his time he employed in the ſtudy of chymiſtry, and 
e his thoughts upon whatever he thought might Prove 


beneficial to mankind, 


FFF 


A four days engagement between the Engliſb, under the com- 
mand of. prince Rupert, and the earl of Albemarle, and the 
Dutch fleet under De Ruyter, Cornelius Van T romp and H- 


derten. 


N the beginning of the year 1666. the French king at the 
repeated inſtances of the States General, and at the ſame 
ime, purſuing his intereſt, to keep up the diviſions between 
the two maritime potentates, in order to weaken both, and 
that the Dutch might be induced to continue the war they 


Wound themſelves unequal to, became a party with tnem in it. 


Herecalled his ambaſſadors, and having on the nineteenth of 
Javary declared war againſt England, fitted out a fleet of ſix 
ad thirty men of war, beſides galleys and fire-ſhips, under 
lhe command of the duke de Beaufort. 

Rapin ſays, the king « of France entered into ihis war, for 
lv other reaſon but to buoy up the pentioner, (De Wit) who 
ms entirely in his intereſt, and could no longer ſupport hin- 
lf without this declaration. But there was another motive, 
Which perhaps weighed as much or more with aim than this, 
ad that was, to haves fair opportunity of encreaſing his pa- 
al forces, and to become more conſiderable at lea, in order to 


Þ 


cd againſt themſelves: And how little of theſe naval prepara. 
tions he made uſe of, for the ler vice of the Dutch, we {hal 


feigned, did not come to Belleiſle, where he was to be at hand, 


Preparations were made for doing the like. 
February, and the fleet being now ready, conſiſting of ſeven- 
tieth of May, received advice that the French fleet was come 
ders from the King to make the belt of his way, with the 
St. Helen's, the Dutch put to ſea, and finding the Englih 


They therefore reſolved to engage the duke of Albemaric 


battle, tho? the Blue and Red Squadron, which remained un- 
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perpetrate other views in the ſequel, He got permiſſion v 
the States, by means of the (and perhaps his) penſioner De 
Wit, to build twelve men of war in Holland, (beſides Others 
he was allowed to build in Denmark) and to purchaſe as m. . 
ny more ſtout merchant men, together with vaſt quantities x 
ammunition: Some of which ſhips were afterwards employ. 


ice below. 

The fleet under the duke de Beaufort, which the king of 
France had promiſed ſhould join with that of the States, was 
in the Mediterranean, and by ſeveral accidents, either real or 
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to join the Dutch fleet in the Channel, till the latter end of 
September. 
The Dutch, in hopes of this aſſiſtance, uſed their utmoſt 


diligence to get early to ſea this ſpring, and, on our fide, al 

The king proclaimed war againſt France the beginning of 
ty-eight ſhips of the line, beſides frigates and fire-ſhips, vu 
put under the command of prince Rupert, and the duke ot 


Albemarle. They, arriving in the Downs the nine and twen-$ 


out to fea, in order to join the Dutch. Upon this news, tho 
it proved a falſe alarm, for prince Rupert received expreſs ot 


whole White Squadron, excepting the admirals, to the 11k 
of Wight, in order to intercept them as they came up the 
Channel. With the ſame wind which carried the prince tt 


fleet divided, would not loſe ſo favourable an opportunity; 


with a vaſt ſuperiority. The duke, far from declining td 
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Per his command, did not amount to more than between fifty 
bad ſixty fail, encountered them with ſingular bravery, tho? 

I much inferior in ſtrength; and notwithſtanding the wind, 

osiag hard at ſouth-weſt, made his ſhips ſtoop ſo, that they 
Would not uſe their lower tire of guns. This diſadvantage 
ſhe Dutch themſelves allow, and Baſnage, to the honour of 
general Monk, ſays, he choſe rather, as he had the wind, 

bo fight at this diſadvantage, than to defer the battle. 

The Dutch fleet, which was commanded by De Ruyter, 
onſiſted of ſeventy-one ſhips of the line, twenty frigates, 
irteen fireſhips, and eight yachts; carrying four thouſand, 
eren hundred and ſixteen guns, and above two and twenty 
houſand men. De Ruyter commanded, in particular, the 
quadron of the Maeſe; that of North Holland and Frief- 
and was commanded by Evertzen, and that of Zealand by 
an Tromp. Notwithſtanding this great ſuperiority of the 


| 


he Eugliſh were continually the aggreſſors in this remarkable 
abt, which laſted ſo many days. It was they, likewiſe, 
cho begun the battle, by attacking the Dutch, as they lay at 


ich impetuoſity, that (as De Ruyter confeſſes, in the ſame 
Witter) they were obliged to cut their cabies to put themſelves 
a poſture to receive them. 


With this vaſt diſadvantage the engagement begun, and the 


jing the firſt of June, and not ending quite till the fourth at 
fight. 


In the beginning of the very Grſt day's engagement (which 


ty! 

le me fare, and the powder of another Dutch ſhip, taking fire, 

hd Wn ber up into the air. 

b. If we will believe Rapin, the advantage of the firſt day's 
B 2 


neny, De Ruyter confeſſes, in a letter to the States, that 


chor between Dunkirk and the North Foreland; and with 


battle was fought four days ſucceſſively. The battle begin- 


ſz very fierce on both ſides) Van Tromp's ſhip was ſo much 
ilzbled that he was obliged to go on board another. De 
kujter, upon this, coming to his afliſtance, met with the 
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engagement was on the ſide of the Dutch, and that they ſank 
firſt an Engliſh ſkip of fitty guns, then another of ſeventy 
guns; and afterwards three other firit rates. The gresteſ 
loſs continues he, the Dutch ſuſtained was that of vice adm. 
ral Evertzen, who fell by a cannon ball. 

Towards the latter end of the day, Sir John Harman, rer 
admiral of the White, being ſurrounded by a throng of | natc 
Dutch, ſignalized himſelf, by the death of the Zealand az. MW by t 
wiral Evertzen, and the deſtruction of three of the eneny'; tte 
ſireſhips, after which, being left by the enemy, he retired | Kup 
with his diſabled ſhip io Harwich. Sir William Berkeley, vice the 
admiral of the White, and almoſt all his men, being Killed, N atc!) 


his ſhip with two more, which were cut off from the line, and MY beat 
diſabled, were taken. Dut 
The viohe having put an end to the firſt day's fight, abou mor! 
ten o'clock, was ſpent in repairing damages. The engave- MM fury 
ment was renewed the next morning by break of day, and enge 
was continued for ſome hours, till a calm obliged both fleets Ml conc 
to lie by till noon. A breeze coming up in the afternoon i chet! 
the battle began again, and was foright with equal bravery, infor 
Van Tromp having once more been obliged to leave hi accu 
ſkip, or, as others ſay, having voluntarily ſhifted from ſhip u P. 
ip, and fought in variety of ſhapes, at length was fo hard {quac 
beſet by the Engliſh ſhips, together with the vice admiral {ever 
Vander Hulſt, who was killed with a muſket ſhot, that half bey 
not De Ruyter, with an unparalleled bravery brought hin tic 
off, he had infallibly been taken or ſunk. One of the Dutch own 
commanders Ruth Maximilian, ſpeaking of this incident, ſays {7 cn 


the allairs of the Dutch feemed at that time to be in a del- 
perate condition, The Dutch had this day, according 9 
Rurchett, three ſhips fired. The greateſt loſs of the Eng- 
liſh being three diſabled lips, which they burnt then 
ſelves. | 

'The duke of Albemanls PR towards evening, that the 
Dutch were reinforced, took the opportunity of the nigit 
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to retreat, but was obliged to make a running fight of it all 
| the next day, in hourly expectation of joining the White 
Pon, This retreat (the Dutch themſelves own) was 
wade in excellent order, and without any loſs, the Dutch fol- 
| lowing them at a diſtance, 'till the Royal Prince, with Sir 
George Aſycough, admiral of the White ſquadron, unfortu— 
| nately ſtriking upon the ſand, called the Gailoper, was burnt, 
by the enemy, and himſelf and his men made priſoners, In 
| the evening, of the third day, the Duke ditcovered Prince 
| Rupert's ſquadron beſtening to his aſſiſtance, Being joined, 


the two admirals reſolved to attack the enemy again immedi- 
acly, and ſetting their courſe towards them, with drums 
beating, and trumpets ſounding, charged thro? and thro? the 
Dutch ſquadrons; but night ſoon parted them. The next 


morning by break of day the fight was renewed with equal 


fury and reſolution; but the accounts we have of this third 


engagement are ſo contradictory, that it is impoſſible to re- 


concile them. I ſhall therefore only give Mr. Secretary Bur- 


chett's account, who, one would think, may have had good 


information, and, I hope, in this account, deſerves not to be 
accuſed of partiality, 
Prince Rupert, ſays this gent'eman, coming in with his 


ſquadron, the Engliſh charged through the Dutch fleet five 
ſereral times with good advantage, and fo broke them, that 
they had not above five and twenty ſhips remaining in a body, 


which only maintained a running fight, and retreated to their 


Wn coaſts, having loſt above fifteen ſhips, with one and cwen- 
| ty coptat ins and bore five thouſand COMMON men. 


B 3 
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77 


An Engagement between the Dutch and Engliſh fleets, and 
a compleat victory obtained by the latter. 


OTWITHSTANDING the great loſs ſuſtain! 


ther action. 
the Thames mouth, thinking to inſult the Engliſh, whom 


they did not believe to have been in ſuch forwardneſs. But 


they had not been long there, before they ſaw the Englih 


fleet bearing down upon them, to engage them upon more e. 
qual terms than in the laſt fight, upon which they immedi 


ately retired towards the coaſt of Holland, 


The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of about eighty men of war aud 
frigates, and eighteen or nineteen fireſhips, divided, as uſual, | 
Into the red, white and blue ſquadrons, the firſt of which} 
was commanded in chief, by Prince Rupert, and the Duke of 
Albemarle, who were both in one ſhip, the ſecond by Sit 
Thomas Allen, and the third by Sir Jeremy Smith; under 
Whom Sir Joſeph Jordan, Sir Robert Holms, Sir Thomas 
Tiddeman, Sir Edward Spragge, Captain Urburt, and can 


tain Kempthorn, commanded as flag officers, 


The Dutch were, according to their own accounts, eighty- 
eight men of war, and about twenty fire ſhips, divided likes 
wiſe into three main ſquadrons, which were commanded by} 
De Ruyter, Evertzen and Van Tromp. The Engliſh being 
come up on the five and twentieth of July with the Dutch fleet, 
they came to another engagement, which happened north eaſt f 


and by eaſt off the north Foreland. 


Sir Thomas Allen, with the white ſquadron, began the 


fight about noon, by attacking the Dutch admiral Evertzen. 


Atout one o'clock Prince Rupert and the Duke made a fu · 


in theſe laſt actions, on both ſides, it was not many | 
weeks before both fleets were at ſea again, prepared for fat. 
The Dutch, being the earlieſt, appeared before 


| 
i 
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rious attack upon De Ruyter, and after a fight of about it 
bree hours, in which they were very roughly handled, they 1 
were obliged to leave their ſhip and go aboard another. In it 
e mean time, the Frieſland and Zealand ſquadrons, under i 
Frertzen, were put to flight by Allen; and this admiral, with 1 
his vice admiral De Vries, and his rear admiral Koenders 5 
ere killed; in this action the Zealand vice admiral Blankert, 
being left, was taken and burnt by the Engliſh, as was likewiſe 
me Sneck (or fnail) a ſhip of Gtty guns. 
.W Prince Rupert and the Duke, ſeeing the ſucceſs of the 9 
1 W white ſquadron, redoubled their fury with the red againit 
De Ruyter, whom they engaged ſhip to ſhip, In this fight 
Dutch fireſhip was ſunk; and the ſhip Guelderland of ſixty 
ix guns, one of De Ruyter's ſeconds, rendered uncapable of "108 
action; but che captain of an Engliſh fireſhip attempting to 
grapple her miſcarried, and was forced to ſet fire to his ſhip 
too ſoon. Another Dutch fireſhip was burnt by the Engliſh, 
and moſt of the men drowned. Captain Ruth Maximilian, 
another of De Ruyter's ſeconds, was killed, and the two o- 
| thers, Nyhof and Hogenhoeck, mortally wounded. After 
theſe loſſes ſeveral of De Ruyter's ſquadron began to take to 
their flight; his vice admiral Van Nes only ſtood bravely 
by him, and was very much diſabled; but being at length 
leſerted by all but eight or nine "TIT and bore down with 
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numbers, this brave admiral found himſelf obliged to yield to all 
neceſſity and follow the reſt. _ f Gl 
Van Tromp was all this while hotly engaged with the blue | = 
ſquadron under Sir Jeremy Smith, where having gained ſome © 9 
imall advantage he indiſcreetly ſuffered himſelf by degrees. to Wil 

be drawn away to ſo great a diſtance from the fleet, that it was 3 Il 
not in his power to aſſiſt his friends when they were in diſ- [Ml 
res. As this was an inexcuſable error on his ſide, fo it ap- | 
fears to have been a maſter- piece of policy, and ſo ſome [ ſl 


n. © Dutch writers take it, on the ſide of the Englith; Smith's 
u- nadron being the weakeſt on our fide, and Yan Tn 
— F 
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the ſtrongeſt on the other. In this part of the fight Van 
Tromp's rear admiral] Hoen was killed, and Van Mepyner, 
the vice-admiral's ſhip terribly ſhattered, having alone a huy. 
dred men killed and wounded, On the Engliſh fide the re. 
ſolution, a man of war, commanded by Captain Haiman, was 
burnt by a Dutch fireſhip. 

There being but very little wind all that night and the next 
day, De Ruyter's retreat was very flow, and continually ex. 
poſed to the enemy's ſhot, Prince Rupert and the Dyke, 
with part of the red {quadron, being always at his heels; but 


not being able to board, by reaſon of the calm, they endez. 


voured to ruin him by a rell but that miſcarrying, they 
plied him with ſo continual and furious a firing of their or- 


dinance, that tho” he was remarkable for his intrepid couraze, 


the author of his life in French ſays, he was heard to ſay, 0 
Dieu foit il git fe jois fi malheureux! Entre tant de nil. 
liers de boulets, n'y en aura-t-il point un qui m'emporte? Or 


words to that effect in Dutch, O God! mud Ithen be unſortu. 


nate! Among /o many thouſands of balls, will nat one be ſo fa- 
erable as to take me off? 

By this time, it was evident, and the Dutch themſelves ate 
obliged to own, that the Engliſh had obtained a co mpleat vic- 
0 OY baving ſank or burnt above e twenty of their ſhips, kill. 

i, beſides Evertzen, admiral of Zealand, Tirrick Hiddes de 


Vries, admiral of Frieland, and rear admiral Van Saen, with | 


above four thouſand common ſeamen, and wounded near 
three thouſand, The remainder of the enemy's fleet got, 
at length, in the utmoſt confuſion, into the Weilings, over the 
{1ts and banks, whither our great ſhips could not follow them; 
and our fleet failed triumphantly along the coaſts of Holland, 
taking their ſhips at the mouths of their harbours, till being 


come ef of the Viy, they got intelligence by one Heemſkirk, | 


a caſnier'd Dutch captain, that upon that iſland and the Schel- 


ling vere confiderable magazines belonging partly to the 


States and partly to the Eaſt India company, and at anchor 
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| chin the iſlands, a great number of merchant ſhips, late- 


jy arrived from Muſcovy, Guinea, and other parts; with 
ſome outward-bound hips, all richly laden. Upon this infor- 
nation, the admiral ſent in a ſquadron, conſiſting of nine 
fourth or fifth rate men of war, five fireſhips, and ſeven 
E ecches, to deſtroy them, under the command of Sir Robert 
Bolmes, aſſiſted by Sir Philip Howard, Sir William Jennings, 
and other officers. 
The next day being the eighth of Auguſt, Sir Robert 
Jane to an anchor, at eight in the morning, before the VIy, 


where the wind not favouriag their deſign, they with ſome 


difficulty, turned into Schelling road. The ninth, they had 
the good fortune to deſtroy about a hundred and fixty rich 
Dutch merchant ſhips, the leaſt of which was of two hun- 
dred tons, with two men of war, their convoy. 


r0ke, which drew the leaſt water, was ordered with the five 
freſhips, to fall in amongſt the fleet with what ſpeed they 
ould, Captain Brown, with his fireſhip, choſe very brave- 


burnt her down-right. Another fireſhip running up, at the 
ame time, to the other man of war, ſhe backing her ſails, 


un herſelf on ground, where ſhe was preſently taken by ſome 
of the long boats and fired. The other three fireſhips clap- 
med the three largeit merchant men on board, which carri- 
« lags in their main tops, and burnt them. "This put all 
ter fleet in a great confuſion, which Sir Robert Holmes 
[jerceiving, made ſign for all the officers to come on board a- 
gun, and preſently gave order that Sir William Jennings, 
mim all the boats that could be ſpared, ſliould take the ad- 
tage to fall in and deſtroy all they could, but with ſtrict 

mand that they ſhould not plunder. This order was ſo 
Fell executed, each captain eſſecting his ſhare, ſome twelve, 
one fifteen each, that of the whole fleet of one hundred 


This was effected in the foilowigg manner. The Pem- 


to lay the biggeſt man of war on board, which he did, and 


leaped the preſent execution of the fireſhip ; but ſhe thereby 
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and ſeventy ſhips, not above eight or nine eſcaped, and 
they were much damaged; the reſt were all burnt. 

The tenth, they landed with a body of men, conſiſting of 
eleven companies on the iſland of Schelling, where they fired 
the town of Brandaris, conſiſting of ſix or ſeven hundred, 
ſome accounts ſay, a thouſand houſes, upon that iſland, and 
brought off a conſiderable booty, which was all performed 
without any other Joſs on our fide, than of fix men killed, and 


as many wounded, with four or five fireſhips conſumed, and | 
a few pinances ſunk. As a mark of their triumph, beſides 
the booty the ſoldiers and ſailors made, they brought off 
a fine pleaſure boat, belonging to the States, of twelve guns. 
The lofs the Dutch fuſtained in ſhips, goods, houſes, and o- 
ther eff cts, was computed to amount to twelve hundred thou | 


ſand pounds ſterling. 


About this time, the French fleet under the command of | 
the Duke de Beaufort arrived at Rochel, where he ſtayed to 
take in a ſupply of freſh water, of which he was in great 


Walls: 


had not forced him to retire to St. Helen's. 
In the mean while the F rench fleet ſalled from the weſt- | 


The Engliſh aſter this ſucceſs, being mod to their | 
own coaſts, the Dutch notwithſtanding all theſe misfortunes, | 
put their fleet to ſea again, conſiſting of ſeventy- nine men of | 
war, and frigates, and ſeven and twenty fireſhips, under the 
command of De Ruyter, before a month was at an end, 
which in hopes of being joined by the French fleet, under | 
the Duke de Beaufort, who they were informed lay at Ro- 
chel, with forty fail, paſſed by Dover the firit of September. 
Prince Rupert, with the Engliſh fleet, which had been rein- 
forced ſince the laſt battle, and was ſuperior to the Dutch, 
ſtood after them to the road of Bologne, being very eager 
to engage them; but the Dutch, to avoid fighting, hauled 
cloſe in with the ſhoar, and had been there burnt or run 2. 
ground by the Prince, if a violent ſtorm, ſuddenly coming on 
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ward, but three or four of their ſhips, which ſeparated from 
the reſt, falling in with Sir Thomas Allen's ſquadron, in the 
Soundings, he took one of them called the Ruby, of a thou- 


and tons, ſeventy guns, and five hundred men, with which 


los the Duke of Beaufort was, or pretended to be, ſo diſ- 
| couraged, that he immediately returned into port, as the 
| Dutch did, but to their own coaſts. 
In the month of December, Captain Robinſon meeting 


ich three Dutch men of war, near the Texel, deſtroyed 
| them all, and captain Urbert, returning from the Streights 


brought ſeven rich Dutch prizes with him, 


SSS 


Treachery of the Dutch, in attacking c our hips i in the Med- 


way, Hope, Oc. 


tation of Sweden. Breda was the place appointed for the 
congreſs, and the plenipotentiaries on all ſides, being arrived 


there, a conference was held, about the end of May. In con- 


fdence of the ſucceſs of this treaty, the king forbore to ſet 
out a fleet. But whilſt his miniſters were negociating at 
Breda, the Duich reſolved to make an advantage of this his 


remiflneſs, which they did in the following manner, as agreed 


ton between the penſioner De Wit, and the French ambaſ- 
ador at the Hague, 


To prepare the way for the executing of this project, a 
ktter was written, through the inſtigation of the French mi- 


niters, by the queen mother of England, who was then in 
France, to inform the king her ſon, that both French and 


Dutch had their eyes wholly turned upon peace, and that they 


bad no deſign of ſending any fleets to ſea that year, A great 


Keakneſs it was in che king, and his council, to give credit 
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N the beginning of this year, a treaty of peace between 
England and Holland was openly ſet on foot, by the me- 
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28 BRITANNIA TRIUMPHANST: 
to this with fo implicit a faith, as to conſent to a treaty, with. 
out requiring a ceſſation of arms, it he was reſolved not to 


fit out a fleet, and to believe the commencing of a treaty woud I 


of itſelf ſupply that ceſſation. 
The Scots had during the war ſent out many privateers: 


and they had brought in a good number of rich prizes, The 
Dutch being, or pretending to be, provoke d at this, ſent Van 
Ghendt, with a good fleet into the Firth, to burn the coaſt, } 


and to recover ſuch ſhips as were in that part. 


He came into the Firth, on the firſt of May. If he had 
at firſt, hung out Engliſh colours, and attacked Leith bar. 
bour immediately, which was then full of ſhips, he might 
have done what miſchief he pleaſed: for all were ſecure, and 
were in expectation of Sir Jeremy Smith, with ſome trigares, | 
for the defence of the coat, Van Ghendt did nothing in 


the Firth for ſome hours: ke ſhot againſt Burnt Iſland, with- 


out doing any miſchief; for this was all a feint to amuſe the 
King, that he might not dive into the real deſign of the | 
Dutch, All being ready, Van Ghendt, with his ſquadron, | 
returned, and joined De Ruyter, who with ſeventy ſail of 
ſhips, appeared in the Thames? mouth, the ſeventh of June, | 
and, on the tenth, ſending in a ſquadron, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the fort at Sheerneſs, and burnt or plundered the magazine 
of ſtores, tho? as bravely defended by Sir Edward Spragge, 
as a place, then unfiniſhed, and of no defence, could poſlibly } 
be. The Duce of Albemarle, who was lord general, wih! 
all expediti-n haſted down thither, with ſome land forces, 
and, to oppole the enemy's progreis, ſunk ſome veſſels in the 


entrance of the Medway, and laid a ſtrong chain acroſs it: 


bur the Dutch, with a high tide, and a flrong eaſterly wind, 
on the twelfth, broke their way thro' and burnt three ſhips, | 
the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles V. (all taken from 


thein this war) whica lay to defend the chain. Dutch wri- 


ters mw that they would not have had the courage to have 


atte npted breakins the chain, had not one captain Brack all, 


Or, Naval EXP EDITION S, &e. 29 
who was in diſgrace, and under confinement for ſome miſde- 
meanor, ſollicited for, and obtained his liberty, on condition 
of making this attempt; and his ſucceſs fully anſwered the 
boldneſs of his enter prize. The advantage of wind and tide 


continuing, they advanced, the thirteenth, with ſix men of 


war, and five fireſhips, as far as Upnore-caſtle; but were ſo 


 wartaly received by Major Scot, from the caſtle, and Sir Ed- 


ward Spragge, from the oppoſite ſhore, that they received 


vo ſmall! damage in their ſhips, but more in the loſs of a great 


number of their men. However, in their return, they burnt 


the Royal Oak, and having much damaged the Loyal London, 
1nd the Great James, fell down the river again, on the four- 


centh, carrying off with them the hull of the Royal Charles, 
which the Engliſh twice fired, to prevent that diſhonour, but 


the enemy as often quenched again. In this action, one Cap» 


ain Douglas (who was ordered to defend the Royal Oak, 
which was burnt) when the enemy had ſet fire to it, receiv- 


ing no command to retire, ſaid, *It ſhould never be told that 


a Douglas quitted his poſt without orders,” and reſolutely 


continued on board, and was burnt with the ſhip, falling a 


olorious ſacrifice to diſcipline, and obedience to command, and 


an example of ſo uncommon a bravery, as, had it happened 
among the ancient Greeks or Romans, had been tranſmitted 
down to immortality with the illuſtrious names of Codrus, | 


Cynægyrus, Curtius, and the Decii. 


The Dutch got out to ſea again with the loſs of two ſhips, 


vhich ran aground in the Medway, and were burnt by them- 
ſelres, and eight fireſhips ſpent in the action, with no more 


ban a hundred and fifty men, according to their accounts, 


but probably with a far greater number. 


Part of the fleet being left to block up the mouth of the 
Thames, under the command of lieutenant admiral Van Nes, 


De Ruyter, wita the reſt, proceeded to Portſmouth, with 


deſign on the ſhipping in that harbour; but the earl of 
dlacelesfield and captain Elliot had fo well provided for their 
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reception, that they thought fit to deſiſt from any attemp, 
and failing to the weſtward, entered Torbay, with intent to 
land there; but being repulſed, returned to the Thames 
mouth; and tho? they knew the peace was now actually con- 
cluded, with their accultomed integrity, came up with five 
and twenty fail, as far as the Hope, where lay all the ſhips of 
force we had then fitted our, which were about eighteen, un- 
der the command of Sir Edward Spragge. Sir Edward hap- 
pening not to be on board, the enemy did conſiderable da. 


mage with their fireſhips; but he immediately repairing to 
his command, and being preſently joined with ſome ſmall | 


veſſels, under Sir Jofeph Jordan, the Dutch were forced to 


retire with loſs. They then appeared off Harwich, where | 
they made an attempt on Landguard fort, but were repulſed | 


with great loſs. 


The Dutch, having re-imbarked their troops at Harwich, 
failed away again from the Thames, and venturing up as far | 
as the Hope, where Sir Edward Spragge lay at anchor 
with a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, a ſharp engagement enſu- | 
ed. One of the Engliſh fireſhips grappling with a Dutch 
fireſhip, they both burnt down together, but ſo cloſe to an | 
other of the Dutch ſhips, that ſhe likewiſe took fire, and blew | 
up. Soon after, another of their ſhips took fire, and burnt | 
down; and, after that, another of our fireſhips and one of | 
theirs, being grappled together, were both burnt. All the 
time of this fight, the Engliſh made good their place, inſo | 
much that another of their men of war run aground, and 
fired herſelf, and another of their fireſhips was burnt, with 
the loſs of one of ours. When they were about to draw off, | 
they ſent one man of war and four fireſhips towards the | 
Engliſh; but with bad ſucceſs; for the foremoſt of their 
fireſhips, ſeeing the Engliſh ready with their ketches to cut 
oft their long boats, forſook the veſſel, which was preſently 
ſeized. And the other three fireſhips, fearing to incur the 
lame fate, burnt themſelves; ; which when the Dutch man of 3 
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Or, Naval EXPEDITIONS, 31 
war ſaw, ſhe retired and joined the fleet, The Engliſh ad- 


miral then bore up with his own ſhip to the whole fleet of 
the enemy, and ſent off a fireſhip, which got up very near one 


Jof the enemy's largeſt men of war, being ſtoutly ſeconded 
by our men of war: but being galled by the ſhot of the whole 
feet, they thought it convenient to come off. Dutch wri- 
| ters differ pretty much from ours in their account of this 
| day's ation, They will not allow that they loſt any but 


freſhips, of which they own they ſpent eleven, and the 


I Engliſh, as they ſay, eight; and of courfe they allow us the 


advantage. 
The Engliſh now thought it moſt proper to withdraw to 


Graveſend, and leave the enemy at anchor in the Hope; but 
the next day they, with the help of their fireſhips, attacked 


the Dutch in their turn, and after a ſharp diſpute, in which 
they themſelves ſet fire to the only fireſhip they had left, to 
prevent her being taken, obliged them to retreat. They 


then ſailed down the Channel to the weſtern coaſts (after hav- 
ing been attacked again at the mouth of the river, and ſuf- 
fered ſome damage) and having alarmed the country, with ſe- 


eral offers of landing, as firſt at Wenbury, in Devonlhire, 
ad then near Cowland in Cornwall; at length, when they 
could diſſemble the knowledge of the peace no longer, De 
Ruyter invited ſome of the Corniſh gentlemen on board him, 
rare them a liberal entertainment, and excuſing ſome of his 
ter acts of hoſtility, he diſmifled them civilly, and then with 


lis fleet, made fail to their own coaſts, Rapin, to avoid men- 
loning this perfidiouſnels of the Dutch, as prolix as he is 
ſometimes, in other things of leſs moment, ſums up theſe 


nanſactions in a few lines. After this action, De Ruyter 
(kys he) ſet fail for Portſmouth, where he attempted to burn 
ine ſhips in the harbour; but finding that impracticable, he 
ſaled to the weſt, and took ſome ſhips in Torbay. They 
lien ſteered eaſtward, beat the Engliſh before Harwich, and 
are chaſe to a ſquadron commanded by Sir Edward Spragge, 
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32 BrITANNIA TRIUMPH 4A NI; 
who was obliged to retire up the Thames. In a word, he 
kept the coalts of England in continual alarms the why 


month of July, till he received the news of the concluſion of | 


a peace, (But to be ſure no longer.) 

While the Dutch loitered before the river, and at Tor: 
bay, without effecting any thing remarkable, the Engliſh 
found means by their privateers, and a ſquadron of fripates 


commanded by Sir Jeremy Smith, 1n the North Sea, abun: | 
dantly to repair the damage ſuſtained at Chatham, by taking 


great numbers of their merchant thips, bound from the Bal. 


tick and Norway, as alſo from and to France, Spain, Porty- | 
gal, and the Streights: and ſome Engliſh frigates took a man | 
of war called Het Raedt-huis van Haerlem, which was going 


with ſome others to rejoin their fleet. 


Among others, a gallant action of captain Dawes muſt not 
be omitted. This brave officer, who commanded the Eliza. 
beth frigate meeting with fifteen ſail of Rotterdam men of | 
war, fought with their rear admiral, of ſixty-four guns, and 
five others, of eight and forty and fifty guns, and preſently 
after, with the admiral of ſeventy guns, and two of his ſe. 
conds; yet got clear of them all, forcing the enemy to lie by} 


the os 


Not long after, the ſame frigate engaged with two Da- 
niſh men of war, of forty guns each; in which action, after 
four hours fight, the brave captain Dawes was ſlain with 1 
cannon ball; but was heard with his laſt breath to cry, For 
God's ſake 4 not jield the frigate to theſe fellows, Soon af. 
ter, the lieutenant being deſperately wounded, and the maſ- 
ter who ſucceeded him ſlain, the gunner took place, who ſo 
plied the two Danes, that they were glad to ſteer to their 
own coaſt, The Engliſh anchored within a mile of them all} 
Night to repair damages. The next morning, they expect. 
ed the Danes again; but tho' they were to the windward, 
and had the advantage of the current, yet they would not 
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:enture 3 upon which, the Engliſh, after having ſaluted them 
ich a ſhot of defiance, bore away for England. 


NSC IRE 


Naval expeditions and tranſactions of the Engliſh, with other 


remarkabie occurrences, during the ſecond Dutch war, 


[TV HE naval force of France being now to act in conjuncs 
tion with ours, the count d' Eſtrees, the French vi.e- 


zamiral, came the third of May to Portſmouth with a {quad- 


ron of {hips of that nation; and our fleet coming thither ſoon 
alter from the Downs, they both put to ſea. The duke of 
York, being commander in chief, was with the Red jquadron_ 
n the centre, Monſieur d' Eſtrees acting as admiral of the 
White, with the French ſquadron, on the right; and the 
arl of Sandwich, being admiral of the Blue, on the lefr, 
The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of above a hundred ſhips of ail 
forts, and the French of forty, . 5 
Dutch writers differ very much in their accounts of the 
farce of our fleet; ſome, and particularly the auchor 0: 22 
lips, moſt of them large, beſides four and twenty keiwnes, 
ad the French eight and forty ſtout ſhips, but ſome ot their 
nore moderate writers agree pretty well with our account a- 
bore, | 
4 k - K.K. hoo oe fe of ee eel bd 
An engagement between the Enaliſh fleet, under the comninnd 
ef the duke of York, and the Dutch fleet, under De Rich- 
ter, Yan Ghendt and Banckert, — 


Þ was on the ninetcenth of May that they diſcovered the 
Dutch, about eight leagues E. S. E. of the Gunflect; and 


Rujters life, pretended, they were a hundred and fist 
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34. BARAITAN NIA LI RLUMEPHANT:; 


the next day they prepared to engage; had not the thick 
weather which came up, made them loſe ſight of each other, 
Upon this, the Engliſh and French fleets put into Solebay, 
v here they continued 'till the eight and twentieth, when the 
Dutch appeared unexpectedly, at break of day, in the offing, 
bearing up to them, and had very near ſurprized them in the 
bay, many ſhips being obliged to cut their cables, to pet out 
and range themſelves in order of battle, 

It is credibly reported, that the day before, the wind be- 
ing ar north-eail, a ſtiff gale, the earl of Sandwich, with the 


other flag officers, being invited to an entertainment on 


board the duke of York's hip, took the liberty. in the midſt 
of the jollity, to ſay, that the fleet was in danger of being 
ſurprized, as the wind then ſtood, and therefore, it was his 
opinion, they ought to weigh anchor and put out to ſea: 


whercupon the duke, by a ſudden reply, ſeeming to reflect 


on this caution of the earl's, as the effect of fear, it is ſaid, 
cauſed in him a reſentment, that was ſuppoſed to have been 
fatal in the ſequel, (as we ſhall ſee below,) tho” the event 


ſhews, this caution was the effect of his prudence, and not of | 


his fear. 

Baſnage pretends, that had not De Ruyter been tied down 
to the formality of calling a council, and adviſing with Cor- 
nelius De Wit, the deputy of the States, on board the flect, 


be might have attacked them in ſuch manner, during the 


ſurprize, as muſt have brought them into the utmoſt diſor- 
der. 

The Dutch fleet, which according to moſt of their authors, 
confilted of ſeventy-five large ſhips, and forty frigates and 


| fireſhips, was commanded by Banckert, in the van, who at- 
tacked the White ſquadron, under Monſicur d' Eſtrees; by 
De Ruvter, who was commander in chief, in the center, and 
fourht with the Red ſquadron, under the duke; and by Van 


Ghendt, in the rear, who engaged With the Blue ſquadron, 
under the lord Sandwich. 


Or, NA YAL EXT EDIT Io, Kc. 35 
The engagement was begun, between ſeven and eight in 
e morning, by the Dutch, with the White ſquadron, and 
te French received them, in the beginning, with ſome ſhew 
of courage and bravery; but they, ſoon after ſheered off from 
the battle. 

The Duke and De Ruyter were, in the mean time, ſo 
warmly engaged for ſeveral hours, that his royal higuneſs 
was obliged to leave his (hip, the St. Michael, (her main-top- 
malt, with the ſtandard being, according to the Dutch ac- 
counts, ot down) and go on board the Loyal London, The 
earl of Sandwicb, in the Royal James, a hip of a hundred 
guns, gave very fignal proofs of his intrepid valour. He 
was firtt attacked by the Great Holland, commanded by cap- 
tain Brackel (the fame who began the attack at Chatham) 
followed by a fireſhip, and was ſoon ſeconded by Van 
Ghendt's whole ſquadron, Brackel, tho? of much leſs force, 
depending on the aſſiſtance of his friends, who had the ad- 
yantage of the wind, grappled the Royal James; and while 
the ear! was engaged with him, he was attacked by Van 
Chendt, with ſeveral other men of war and fireſhips, againſt 


all which he maintained a bloody fight. The Dutch rear 


admiral, Van Ghendt, was ſoon taken off with a cannon (hot; 


three of their fireſhips and a man of war, which would have 
laid the ear] on board, on the other fide, were funk; and at 


length, he was diſengaged from Brackel's ſhip, with which 
he had been grappled an hour and a half, and had redaced 
her to the ſtate of a wreck, wounded her commander, killed 
and wounded almoſt all his officers, and abore two thirds of 
his men. 


It is ſaid, that juſt before he was dilengaged from Brac- 


bel, three ſailors, belonging to the Royal James, run up to 

bis main-top maſt-head, and took down his pendant; but that 

Brackel, having got the grappling irous looſe, they remained 

priſoners on board. - 

He had now defended himſelf and repulſed tne enemy, in 
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in ſo brave a manner, for five hours together, and it was 
believed might have made an honourable retreat too; but he 
would not be perſuaded to deſiſt from the unequal combat, 


tho? not ſeconded, as he ought to have been, by his ſquadron, 
At length, another Dutch fireſhip, covered by the ſmoak of 


the enemy, grappled the Royal James, end ſet her in flames; 
and the brave but unfortunate ear] periſhed in her, with ſe. 


veral other gallant officers. But her commander, Sir Rich. | 
ard Haddock, who was wounded | in the thigh, was taken out | 
of the ſea, 


Of the thouſand men on board, ſix hundred were killed 


on the deck, When the ſhip was on fire the earl retired to 
his cabbin, where he was followed by his captain, Sir Rich- 


ard Haddock, who finding him with a handkerchief before | 
his eyes, told him of the danger. But he anſwered, he faw | 
how things went, (reflecting on the words the Duke had let 


fall the day before) and was therefore reſolved to periſh with | 
the ſhip. | 


The author of the Columna Roſtrata fore that the earl, 


being unwilling to leave his ſhip, whilſt the leait hope re- | 
mained of ſaving her, was left alone to encounter the fire and ö 
the enemy; Which having done for ſome time in vain, he 1. 
leaped thro? the flames into the ſea, and ended his life, to his MW ©" 


immortal honour, Dutch writers ſay, two of his ſons perith- 


ed with him, and that endeavouring to eſcape, his barge | 
ſunk, by being overcharged. The author of De Ruyter's 1 
lite gives the deccaled ear], the epithet of valiant, wiſe, cir- | 
cumſpect, courteous and candid, as well in words as deeds. | 


I his author and Baſnage ſay, one only of his ſons wasdrown- 


ed with him. 


The death of Van Ghendt, with the furious attack of part 
of the earl's ſquadron, which at laſt, came in to his reſcue } 
tho' too late, cauſed ſoon after, ſuch a confuſion in Van 
Ghendrs ſquadron, that it ſtood off, and left the fight ſor | 


ſome time. 1 his gave opportunity to the Blue ſquadron to 


Or, NAVAL EX PE DIT ION S, &c. 37 


joia the Red, and to aſſiſt the Duke of York, who being a- 


| by tWO ofthe enemy's ſquadrons, under De Ruyter, and Banc- 
bert. In this fight Cornelius Evertzen, admiral of Zealand, 


ef their flag officers, narrowly eſcaped being burnt by the 
Engliſh fireihips. De Ruyter was wounded, a hundred and 
| fifty of his men killed, and his ſhip ſo diſabled, that ſhe was 


the whole force of the enemy, with the difadvantage of two 
io three. Notwithſtanding this inequality, the fight (as the 
Dutch themſelves own) laſted with great fury, *cill nine at 
night, both ſides having diſplayed all the art and ſkill, which 


and all the bravery that thirſt of honour could inſpire. 
Towards the end of the fight, great havock was made a- 


e rong che Dutch fireſhips, of which five or fix (as they them. 


Leeres allow,) were deſtroyed by one Engliſh man of war. At 


. at the whole Dutch fleet being diſperſed, and in great diſ- 
> order, and Sir Joſeph Jordan, with the Blue ſquadron, get- 


„ ing the wind of them, De Ruyter's {hip was in great dan- 
. er, of being barnt: but being got looſe from the fireſhip 
% ich grappled her, that admiral took the opportunity to ga— 
der bis ſcattered fleet together, and firſt quitted the place of 

dale, thereby allowing the Duke the honour of purſuing 


in. However, tho) the Dutch hiſtorians themſelves allow 
e N, yet ſome of them have been ſo vain as to boaſt of the ad- 


ſantage, and to lay claim to the victory, equaily with the Englith, 

The only pretence upon which they found their claim is, 
uk tne Engliſh, who were to the windward, did not 
che the ſizht the next day, which is {ulhciently anſwered 


2 


2 


bandoned by the French, was in danger of being bore down 


| was killed, and De Ruyter himſelf, with Allemond, another 


| towed out of the fleet, and with great difficulty got to Zea- 
and, Van Ghendt's ſyyadron, which had abſented, for ſome 
time, from the battle, coming in again to the aſhitance of De 
Ruyter, the fight went on with greater fury, The French 
ſquadron {till Kept aloof, and left the Engliſh to encounter 


could be expected from the moſt experienced commanders, 
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38 BRITANNIATIRIVUMFH HAN; 

by the behaviour of the French the day before. Ihe Eng. 
lich, on the contrary, may with great reaſon, claim the ho- 
nour of the day, not only as they remained maſlers of the 
place of battle, but becauſe, (as the Dutch writers themſelve; 
own) they took and carried off a man of war, called the Stg. 
veren, whereas on their ſide, they had not the leaſt token af 
a victory to produce. 

The author of De Ruyter's life ſays, that in the nigbt, 
after the battle, a little before break of day, one of their men 
of war, called the Weſtergo, blew up by her own powder, 
either through neglect or accident, Baſnage is modeſter 
than the reſt "of the Dutch hiſtorians, and only ays, neither | 
ſide had any great pretence to a victory. 

The loſs of men was pretty near an equality; but of f hip 
the Dutch will needs have it the molt were milling on ur 
ſide, there being (ſay they) two burnt and three ſunk, where- 
as they loſt but three, one burnt, one ſunk, and the third 
taken by the Engliſh; beſides Brackel's ſhip diſabled. The 
French, notwithſtanding their great caution, loft two men of 
war, one burnt and another ſunk, Amovg the lain, on our 
ſide, were many brave men of quality, as the ear] of Sand. 
wich, captain Digby, in the Henry, Sir Fr etcheville Holles, | 
in the Cambridge; Sir John Cox, in the Prince; Monſieur | 
de la Rabeniere, the French rear admiral, the lord Maidſtone, 
Mr, Montague, Mr. Nicholas, and Mr. Vaughan, the two 
laſt of which were of thedul:e's bed chamber, beſides ſeyeral | 
other per ſons of note, The body of the carl of Sandwich 
was taken up, ſadly burnt and mangied, floating at fea, and 
was afterwards interred, with great ſolemnity, at the King's | 
charge, in Weſtminſter abbey. 

The Engliſh complained, that the French were Wan'iny 
in their duty, and only fought at a diſtance, after they had 
ſeparated from the fleet. This conduct was aſcribed to ſe | 
cret orders given to the count d' Eſtrees not to expo [74 


majeſty's ſhips too much, but to leave the Englith and Dutch 
fleets to eſfect their own deſtruttion, 5 
Ss Nothing can give a juſter idea of this ſight, than the teſti- 
mony of the Dutch admiral, De Ruyter, who declared, that 
he had been in many fea fights, but never was in any ſo con- 
tinual, obſtinate and cruel, as this was, on the fide of the 


Engliſh, 


8889882882888 SIS DID PEO GERD SEND STEVE DGGED 


| Three ſeveral enzagements, between the Engliſh, under the 
chief command of prince Rupert, and the Dutch, under the 
chief command of De Rujter, 


\ the beginning of May, the fleet put to ſea, under the 
command of prince Rupert, the duke of York having 


rch2ned his office of lord ad niral, upon the paſſing of the 


ing the prince's fleet off of Rye, they failed in queſt of the 


et act. The French fleet, under the count d' Eſtrees, join- 
[ 
- enemy, to the coaſts of Holland, De Ruyter, who had been 


. W firſt at ſea, with a fleet of two and forty men of war, and 


; teen other veſſels, upon ſecret intelligence, that the Eng- 
r ch fleet would not be ready fo ſoon, had a deſign of ſinking 
> W them in the Thames. . 
o W His deſign was likewiſe to ſink certain great hulks, filled 
al W vith a very heavy ballaſt, in the channel of the river 
) W Thames, at the mouth of it, to render it unnavigable; which 
project, having been communicated to, and approved of by 
we prince of Orange, De Ruyter bad inſtructions ſent him 
to that end. 

He came into the mouth of the river, on the ſecond of 
May, where he found he had been miſinformed, and that 
ire and forty large ſhips were in readineſs to attack him. 
lle likewiſe failed in a deſign of intercepting our Canary, 
Buirdeaus, and Newcaſtle fleets, in their paige into the 
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river; and therefore was returned to Shoneyelt, on the coaſt 
of Z-aland, where the confederate fleet fell in with him, on 
the twenty ſecond of May. They found them ſo advantage. 


Huſly poſted between the banks and ſhelves, that they could | 


not with any ſafety, be attacked. However, the Engliſh, 
having taken the advantage of a miſt, to ſound the depth 
round about, reſolved i In a council of war, to attack them, a- 
mid{t all theſe diſadvantages, Yet being hindered, licit by a 


calm, and afterwards by a ſtorm, they could not engage 


till the eight and twentieth. 
1 he regen admiral carried the white flag, 
done before, as vice admira]; (but nqw to prevent his leaving 


us, as he had done in the former fight, his ſhips were inter. 


mixed with the Engliſh;) and Sir Edward Spragge command. 
ed the Blue ſquadron, as rear admiral. 


Tromp, and Banckert. 


The count d' Eſtrees, with the White ce WS | 

the advantage of the wind, began the fight, with Vas | 
Tromp. And it ſoon became general, being carried on with | 
great obſtinaey and fury. Schram, who was vice admiral of | 
as was likewiſe ret 


Van Tromp's ſquadron, was killed; 
aimiral Vlag of Banckert's ſquadron, with ſeyeral of the czp- 
tains who commanded under chem. 


ſet upon her by Sir William Reeves. 


the Amiterdam, and afterwards to the Comet. 


as he bad 


Their united force | 
conſiſted of abouta hundred and ten ſhips; of which the French | 
were about a third, and on the other fide, the enemy were | 
near a hundred, commended by De Ruyrter, Cornelius Yah | 


1 he Golden Lion, in 
which Van Tromp himſelf was, had above a hundred men | 
killed and wounded, and was very much ſhattered; and in | 
this condition, ſhe was very near being burnt by a fireſhip, } 
Ven Tromp was then 
obliged to hoiſt his flag on board the Prince on Horſeback, | 
and her main-maſt being ſhot by the board, he removed to 
Of prince 
Rup-rt's ſquadron, captain Leg boarded and took a Dutch 
{tio called the Jupiter; but ſhe was ſurprized and retakeg, 
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«ile the Engliſh were buſied in rummaging her. At length, 
he furious attack made by Sir Edward Spragge, ſeconded 
by the other ſquadrons, obliged the Dutch to retreat ſo far 
Jichin their ſands, that the Engliſh and French could nor 

| purſue them, eſpecially as it was dark, without the greateſt 
danger, and they were therefore obliged to {land off. 


De Ruyter and Van Tromp, in cheit letters to the States, 


ke former however, with more modeſty than the latter, pre- 
end upon ſuppoſition and hear-ſay, that the Engliſh loſt foui- 
-2n or more ſhips and fireſhips; but our accounts allow no 
more than one frigate ſunk, and the fireſhips which were 
ſpentin the action. The French who behaved tolerably well, 

in this day's action, had two men of war funk, The Dutch 

W on the loſs of five or ſix fireſhips deſtroyed by our men of 
wr, The Deventer, one of their men of war, which 
wih ſeveral others, was much diſabled and towed out of the 


leet, ſunk before the Wielings, and moſt of der men were 


drowned. 
The confederate fleet remained on the ut without re- 


weſterly wind, to get rid of the ncumbragee of their wound- 
ed men, the Dutch on the contrary, being on their own coalts, 


bled in the laſt battle. Theſe circumſtances (which the 
fourth of June, the wind having vecred aboutto thenorth-ealt, a 


fit gale, ro take that advantage, to leave their lurking-holes, 
2nd come off to the confederates. 


lerates, to gain ſea-· room, made a {hew of retiring towards 
lie Engliſh coaſt; but having gained this point, they tacked 
about, and about five in the evening, began the battle, in the 
me order as in the former. De Ruyter ſeemed at firſt to 
Kin a Cloſe feht with prince Rupert; but being come al- 


civing any reinforcemnt, or being able, on account of a ſtrong 
rereplentifully ſupplied with all neceſſaries, and re- inforced 
by ſexeral men of war, in the room of thoſe Which were diſ- 


Dutch writers themſelves allow) encouraged them, oa the 


They began to approach them about noon, but the confe- | 
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moſt within muſket ſhot, bore away again, which made it be 
ſuppoſed, he had received ſome conſiderable damage, 1; 
the mean time, Sir Edward Spragge, being engaged with 
Van Tromp, made ſo terrible a fire, that he obliged him t0 
bear off: and encountering afterwards with Sweers, vice ad. 
miral of Van Tromp's ſquadron, he put both him, and his 
whole diviſion to the flight, Spragge likewiſe encountere 
Van Tromp, ſhip to ſhip, but at ſome diſtance, for want of 
wind; notwithſtanding which, he ſhot down hisadmiral's fag, 


and made a terrible ſlaughter among his men. This brate 
commander behaved himſelf upon other occaſions, likemile 
during the engagement, with ſo much gallantry, and plie 
his board-ſides with ſo much fury, as well as good manage. 
ment, on the enemy's ſhips, that whole ſquadrons fled before 
him. The fight laſted 'till ten or eleven at night; at which 
time the Dutch, tho? they had the weathergage, and could 


on tf 
battle 


have obliged the confederates to fight the next day, thought Nvind 
fit to retreat, and uſed their utmoſt endeavours to reich their MW T 
own coaſts, This retreat their own writers allow, and prince Mind: 
Rupert, in his account of the action, takes notice of the grea {Wooain 
confuſion the whole Dutch fleet was in at that time. And indeed, Mpreſc 
it plainly appears, throughout the whole engagement, that et, 
tho? the Dutch came out with a deſign to fight, they had no bur 
great inclination to it; for tho' they had the advantage of the M7: 
wind, they would never make uſe of it, to come to a cloſe Ihe 
Soht. Rapin for this reaſon, calls this battle, rather a can- My, 
nonading of about four hours; but be forgets to obſerve, N beo 
at the confederates, not having the wind, could come no cal 
neter to the Dutch, than they would let them. Mii 

Ine night being cloſed in before the Dutch began to re- Wigai 
treat, with the body of their fl-et, the couſederates were no: Micde 
{2n1:Die of it for fome hours; however about to in the morn- Mill 
ing, they ſtood after them, and continued the chaſe, as well Wiken 
43 the wind would Jet them, 'till fix, when perceiving they | TOR 


were gotten Within the ſhoals, they gave it orer, and 
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tered for the Engliſh coaſts, where they arrived about 


c 
0 W-leven. 
1M B:cauſe the Dutch did not ſee the Engliſh and French 


\ 


Ine next morning, they raiſe an argument from thence, that 
[;:c Engliſh retreated the night before; and Van Tromp, 
who is never fo candid in his relations as De Ruyter, goes 


do far in his letter to the States, to ſay they chaſed the Eng- 
m to within five miles of Solebay; than which nothing can 
, Wc more evidently falſe. Baſnage gives the Dutch no other 
e M:drantage, than that of having prevented the deſign of the 
e MWeogliſh, in making a deſcent on their coaſts, 

a The battle having been fought, as I obſerved above, at a 
. Iiidance, there were no ſhips either taken or deftroyed, on 
e Wether fide; but many were very much damaged, eſpecially 
boa the fide of the Dutch, which obliged them to decline the 
bert the next day, tho' they had the . ot the 
it Viad. 

r The confederate fleet, having landed their wounded men, 
e Nind taken in a freſh ſtore of proviſions and ammunition, put 
at Hogan to ſea, on the ſeventeenth of the ſame month, (in the 
„, Wprclence of the king, who came down the river to ſee the 
at Wizz) with a body of ſeven thouſand freſh troops, whereof 
o Wiour thouſand were diſtributed on board the men of war, 


The deſign was to attempt a deſcent on the coaſt of Zealand. 


dy, were off of Scheveling and Zandvort, and quickly after, 
e, belore the Tesel; from whence they cruiſed along the whole 
10 
Veltern Ems; and in the beginning of Auguſt, returned 
wan before the Texel. Theſe various Motions of the con- 


fedetate fleet were a great inconvenience to the Dutch, as 


ten, as by endangering their homeward-bounl trade, and 
berticularly a rich Eaſt-India fleet, which they were in 


They appeared before the Maeſe, the twenty-third, the next 


walt of Holland and Friezland, to the Vly, Ameland, and the 


Well by haraſſing their troops, Which were obliged to follow 


F 
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expectation of, and of which they took one ſhip very rich 
laden. 

The Dutch bore with this patiently, near a emed and 
had the mortification to have not only their harbours bloc. 
ed up, but their ſhips taken in their very ſight. At length 
deſpair rouſed their courage, and they reſolved, in a counci 
of war, held on board De Ruyter's ſhip, in the preſence gf 


the prince of Orange, to leave their ſtation, and hazard 3 


third engagement, rather than ſuffer theſe inſults any longer: 
but tho', purſuant to this reſolution, they put to ſea on the 
third of Auguſt, it was the tenth before the flzets met; De 


Ruyter having, by a maſter-piece of good conduct, paſſe! 
by the confederates, cloſe under the ſhoar, in the night, and 


ſo got the weathergage of them. 
The confederate fleet conſiſted of ninety men of war, of 


which the French made one third: the Dutch pretend they 
were no more than ſeventy men of war, tho? they own they | 
The French on account | 
of their good behaviour, in the laſt engagement, were now | 
allowed to make a ſeparate ſquadron again, as at the battle of 
Solebay; but they ill requited the confidence the Engliſh put 
for being attacked by Banckert, after a very ſhort} 
diſpute, they ſtood away to the eaſt-ward, and remained idle 


were a hundred and eighteen fail 


in them; 


ſpectators during the whole fight. 


While the French were retreating, the fight between prince 
Rupert and De Ruyter was very hos, upon which Banckert, | 
findin ; the French wonld engage no lonoer, and ſeeing De 
Ruyter ſorely preſſed, bore down with his ſquadron to his 
Upon which the prince, finding himſelf overpos ] 
ered with numbers, made a retreating fig ve of it tow ards the | 


aſſiltance. 


well-ward. 
Van Tromp and Spragge, had in the mean time, 


hotly engaged from nine in the morning; the former in the 
Golden Fs and the latter in the Royal Prince, fought ſhip 
Van Tromp, tho? he had the weathergage, did not 


fro ſhip. 
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ſenture to come to A cloſe fight, or avoide.! it out of policy; 
becauſe Spragge, being overcrowded with men, and as he had 
he ſmoke in bis face, not being able to level his cannon fo 

| truly as bis ad verſary could, had the diſad vantage, by fighting 
Ina diſtance. After three hours ſharp engagement, the Roy» 
Wl Prince was ſo diſabled, that Spragge was obliged to leave 
Wir, and go on board the St George; and Van Jromp, a- 


bout the fame time, quitted the Golden Lion, and hoiſted his 


in on board the Comet. The battle was now renewed be- 
I:neen theſe two great rivals for glory, with equal fury; and 
heir ſeconds were not behind-hand with them in bravery; 
among whom the lord ( ſſory, and Sir John Kempthorn, par- 
icularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves, The St. George, after a 
harp diſpute, being hkewiſe diſabled, by the fall of her main 


Cc 


> — 


o continue the fight, in a third ſhip; but before he was got- 
ten ſix boats length, a cannon ball, after in had paſſed through 
the ſides of the St. George, ſunk the barge, and he was unfortu- 
ntely drowned, lamented not only by his own nation, but by 


is enemies, who give him the character of one of the braveſt 
r Hercffcers, who ever fought under the Engliſh flag. 
WY Some of the Dutch writers ſay, that when he took his leave 
: | g te king, he Promiſed his men to bring Van Tromp, | 

abe or, dead, or to periſh in the attempt. 

Ne left prince Rupert making a retreating fight before 
e | Ve Ruyter's and Banckert's united ſquadrons; but the two 
vb Duch admirals perceiving Van Tromp to be in danger, al- 
red their courſe, and failed directly to his aſſiſtance, as did 
wy 


me Spragge loſt his life; and now the engagement, being 
Main general, was renewed with greater fury than before; 


Ae prince ſending in two fireſhips, guarded by captain Leg, 


Won the enemy, put them into ſuch contuſion, that had the 
kench theu come in; being as they then were, maſters of the 


malt, Sir Edward Spragge went into his barge, with a deſign 


rince Rupert, immediately afterwards, to ſecond Spragge. 
They all came up to their reſpective ſquadrons, about the 
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wind, they might caſily have ruined the whole Durch fleet 
The fight, however, continued 'till after ſun-fer, when dar,. 


neſs and ſmoak obliged them on all fides to deſiſt; the Engl 


having, during all this time, maintained the fight alone, wii 


the French continued to look on at a difiatice) againſt tl, 


whole Dutch fleet, with ſuch firmneſs and reſolution, thy 
the Dutch own, in all their accounts, they ihewed the utmg} 
proofs of valour, and fought like heroes. And though ſome 
of them, with their uſual vanity, pretend they chaſed the 
Engliſh, yet neither De Ruyter nor Van Tromp aſſume tg 
themſelves any ſuch honour, in their letters to the States, zt. 
ter the fight, which, if true, they might very well haye Coney 
without wounding their modeſty. 

Conſidering the heat of the action, and the time the elgage 
ment laſted, the loſs of thips, was inconſiderable ; on the Eng 
lich fide, no more than the Henrietta yacht, which was ſunt 
The Dutch own the loſs of but three or four fireſhips; but 


the Engliſh are poſitive, and the lord Offory confirms it, i 


a later, that the Dutch had two of their largeſt men of wi 


ſunk. To compenſate the loſs of our brave admiral Spragee] 
the Dutch loſt two of their vice admirals, Sweers and Ds 


Liefde, and in return of two of our captains, Sir Willi 
Reeves and captain Haiman, two (ſome ſay three) of theif 


captains, one of whom was De Ruyter's ſon. in- law, were kill 


ed. Of ſeamen and ſoldiers, the Engliſh, being over-manned 


in order for a deſcent, were the greateſt loſers; but as, it 
this battle, neither ſide can, with juſtice, pretend to a vidoryſ 
ſo were the loſles on both pretty equal; though rather greats 


ter on the Dutch ſide than on ours, 
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tn account of captain Davis's voyage to the Eaſ? In- 
dies, in the year one thouſand five hundred and ninety 
gt. 


HIS John Davis was a ſkilful pilot, and as ſuch, went 
a voyage in 1598 with the Dutch, to the Eaſt In- 

es. 

He ſet ſail on the fifth of eber from Cowes, i in the 

Ile of Wight, in the Tyger, of two hundred and forty tons, 

nd a pinnace, called the Tyger's Whelp, was with, and in 


mer part of this A as RY nothing worthy of 
tice, 


thin three leagues of Bantam, where they anchored all 
ght; and thought to have ſeen the Engliſh fleet there; but 
[yas gone for Eagland three weeks before. 


ud, had repreſented them to the king of Bantam, as thieves 


unity of executing; and that the Engliſh durſt not come 


. for fear of them. 


ord he would come and ride cloſe by their ſides, and defied 
le proudeſt of them all to put out a piece of ordnance againſt 
tem and with all, ſent 'em word, that if they did go eue 
ther to brave or diſgrace him, or his countrymen; he wou!.! 
ik them, or fink himſelf by their ſides. 


rice of Sir Edward Michaelbourne, I ſhall paſs by the 


The eight and twentieth of November, 1605, they came 


The company's factor came however on board, and told 
hem, that the company of the Dutch ſhips, that were in the 


ud ragabonds, and ſuch as came for nothing but to deceive 
em, or uſe ſuch violence, as time would give them an op- 


ito the road among them, but kept two or three leagues 


dt Edward Michaelbourne, having heard this report, was 
o moved, that he weighed anchor, and ſent the Hollanders 
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Of theſe Hollanders, there were five ſhips, one of (eye 
or eight hundred tons, but the reſt were of a much ſx.a}t; 
burden. To this meſſage, the Dutch did not think ft o! 
make any anſwer; but as much as they bluſtered and bulle! | 
before, they were now as quiet as lambs, and hardly ap- 
peared out of their ſhips, as long as the Engliſh remaine! 
there. 

On the ſeven and twentieth of December, being off of Pan- 
bange, a country lying between Patane and Jor, they wet 1 
junck full of Japoneſe, who had been pyrating along the M 
_ coaſt of China and Cambaia, but, having loſt their ſhip, 

were making the beſt of their way home to Japan in this 
veſſel. 

They were about ninety in number, and had all the ap. 
pearance of perſons of ſome diſtinction, their pilot only ex. 
cepted. There paſt at firſt ſome civilites between them, and 
they viſited and made preſents one to the other: but fix and 
twenty of the Tyger's men being on board the junck, ſearch. 
ing among their rice for hidden commodities of a greater v. 
Iue, the Japoneſe, who had before concerted their deſign, ſet 
upon them, flew the greater part of them, and drove the reſt 
over board, | 

At the lame time they ſet upon the ſhip like ſo many fu- 

ries, and fought with an incredible fierceneſs. After fone] 
time, the Engliſh forced them to retire from the half deck, 
down into the cabin, where they defended themſelves with 
great obſtinacy, for four or five hours, ſetting at laſt the 
cabin on fire, and fighting with the flames about their} 

cars. | 
Ihe Engliſh ſeeing their deſperate deſign of wad 
themſelves with the ſhip, planted a couple of great guns, 
charged with croſs bars, bullets and caſe-ſhot, againſt the! 
cabin, and fired in upon them. Theſe guns did * execu- 


tion, that of two and twenty only one eſcaped, the reſt being al 
torn and lhattered to pieces. _ 
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Thus they freed themſelves from this imminent danger, 
but with the loſs of a great number of their men, and of their 


commander, captain Davis himſelf, 


The fate of the Japonele I have juſt mentioned was ſo ex- 


| (raordinary, that I cannot but think a ſhort account of it 
| ay be acceptable to the reader. 


To avoid the ſury of the Engliſh cannon, which had ſo 
miſerably ſhattered his companions, and the flames of the ca- 
bin, which would ſoon have conſumed him, he jumped over 


board: but, being near drowned, was taken into the ſhip a- 


rain, where he entreated the Engliſh to cut him in pieces, 
They did not think fit to grant him his requelt, However, 
inſlead of it, they ordered him to be hanged, at the yard's 
end I ſuppoſe, but the rope breaking, he fell into the ſea, 
ſyam away, and as it was believed, reached the ſhore. | 
Thus, in the ſpace of a very few hours, he eſcaped death 
(alone among twoand twenty,) by the enemy's ſhot, he eſcap- 
ed fire and water, he eſcaped being cut to pieces, at his own 
dire, he eſcaped hanging, and probably drowning, a ſecond 
lime. 
The thirtieth of the ſame month, being at anchor near a 


| little iſland, they got intelligence of a Chineſe fleet being ex- 


pected there; and this was juſt what they wanted. 

The ſecond of January 1606, they ſaw two ſail making to- 
wards them, which, as they afterwards found, were part of 
nis fleet, Theſe they boarded, after a ſhort diſpute, and 
brought them to anchor, They found ſilks, raw ſilk, and 
about fifty ton of China ware on board; But, as they hoped 
o load their ſhip to better advantage, out of the ſhips which 
were ſtill behind, they diſcharged them, taking little or no- 
lhing out of them. Soon after, they received intelligence 
by ſome Dutch ſhips, that the Engliſn merchants at Bantam 
vere in great danger, on account of their taking the Chineſe 
ſlips, which put then from their deſian on the fleet, poil- 


boning their private intereſt, not to bring any diſaſter upon 
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their countrymen. They therefore directed their courſe 
homewards, and arrived at Portſmouth 10ad, the nineteenth 


day of July, 


LARS SENG SANK 7.8 — wa SED 


A fea fiebt between the Dolphin of London, and five Tur. 
i/h men of war, and a Sattie, Munned a with upwards of fit- 
teen hundred men, 


WO accounts of this memorable and gallant action hare Nuo 
come to my hands; one, a pamphlet, publiſhed by eg 
appointment of the maller of the ſhip Dolphin himſelf, in WM hip 
the year 1617, and by him dedicated to prince Henry; and Cal 
the other in Taylor, the water poet. They ſeem to have | 
been printed both from the ſame copy, tho' there be here 
and there a ſmall difference in them, which when it is in any 
thing material, I ſhall obſerve. I have kept almoſt every 
where to the relater's own {tile and words, altering only the W: (: 
orthography, and a few expreſſions, which are now quite Out 
of uſe. . Whi 
Having (ays my author) finiſhed our buſineſs at 2b 6 we 

| departed thence towards the latter end of the year 1616, be- 
ing bound with our loading for England. Our ſhip was nam- tei 
ed the Dolphin of London, of the burden of two hundred 
and twenty tuns, or thereabuuts; having in her about nine. 
tecn caſt pieces of ordnance, and five murtherers, manned with 
{ix and his men, and two boys. The maſter of her was 
Mr. Edward Nichols, a man of great {il}, courage, induſtry Nell 
aud proved experience, who making for England, we gotclear Hum 
of the iſland, the firſt of January, 1617, the wind being north Nor 
end by eaſt, with a proſperous gale, by the eighth, in the Dani 
morning, we had fight of the iſland of Sardinia. 11 
The wind being then come weſterly, the niath in the Net 
morning, we flood in ſor Callery; aud, at noon, the wind W4 
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being ſoutherly, we came cloſe by two little walch towers, 
| who {hot two ſhot at us, to give warning, that they would 
ſpeak to us: but the approaching night would not permit. 
Il we cold have ſent aſhore to them, their intention was, 
Js we heard afterwards, to have informed us of the Turkiſh 
men of war, which we afterwards met withal, to our coſt and 
peril, as well as theirs, for theſe towers were not above two 
leagues from the place where we made our fight, This 
night, the wind growing calm, we failed towards Cape Pola, 
The tenth, we had very little wind, or none at all, till it was 
wo of the clock in the afternoon, which drove us above three 


EE > 


ſhips upon the main of Sardinia near unto the road called 
WT C:llery, belonging to the king of Spain. 0 
e The twelfth of January, in the morning watch, about four 


re MWoclock, we had fight of a ſail making from the ſhore towards 
s, which put into our minds ſome doubt and fear, and com- 


ry Jig near unto us, we diſcovered her to be a Sattie, which is 
ge MW ſhip much like unto an Argoſey, of a very great burthen 
ut and bigneſs. She ſtood in to get between the ſhore and us, 

waich perceiving we imagined ſome more {hips not to be far 


re No, whereupon our maſter ſent one of our company up into 
e- Wile main-rop, who diſcovered five fail of ſhips one after ano- 
m. der coming up before the wind, which was then at welt : 


ed outh weſt. | 
e- With his perſpeCtive glaſs, he perceived them to be Turk- 
ih in men of war, the firſt of them booming by himtfeir, before 


gallantly diſplayed ; after him came the admiral and the vice 
dmiral, of greater burden than the firſt, and after him two 
more, the rear admiral, larger than all the reit, and his com- 
anion, 

They ſeemed all prepared for any deſperate Holt where- 
don we immediately made ready our ordnance and ſmall ſhot, 
ud with no little reſolution prepared ourſelves to withitand 
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leagues eaſtward from the Cape; here we eſpied a fleet of 


me wind, with his flag in the main-top, and ail his fails 
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them, This being done, we went to prayers, and then tg 


dinner, where our maſter gave us ſuch noble encouragement, not 
chat our hearts even thirſted to prove the ſucedis, and being i bel. 
in readineſs for the fight, our maſter went upon che poop, bels 
and ſpake to us in the following manner. their 
Country men and feilows, you ſee into what an exigency 1 duty. 
has pleaſed God to ſuſfer us to fall: let us remember that ue Hips. 
are but men, and muſt of neceſſity die; when, where, a4 25 pi 
how, is alone in God's knowledge and appointment; but if Th 
it be his pleaſure that this mull be the laſt of our days, hi bs nar 
will be done, and let us for his glory, cur ſoul's welfare, our Wars 
country's honour, and the credit of ourſe] ves, fight it valiantly A 
to the Jaſt gaſp. Let us prefer a noble death before a {lan} np 
alle 


life; and if we die, let us die to gain a better life. For ay 
part, I will ſee if we eſcape this danger, that, if any be hurt lp 
and maimed in the fight they ſhall be certainly provided for, our na 
for their health and maintenance, as long as they live. Be having 
therefore reſolute, ſtand toit, here is no ſhrinking, Wemult ide cle; 
be either men or ſlaves, Die with me, or if you will not, by n, 
God's grace, I will die with you, i 

This done, he waved his ſword three times, ſhaking i it Wit lach 


ſuch dauntleſs courage, as if he had already won the vido Ar al 
Hereupon we ſeconded him with like forwardneſs, and h niken 
cauſing his trumpets to ſound, gave unto us much more ei by us, k 
couragement than before, and being within ſhor of them, a pave the 
walter commanded his gunner to make his level, and to ſhoot e and 
ſo he did, but miſſed them all. Ar this, the foremoſt ofthe! bur 
bore up apace, for he had the wind of us, and returned ers the 
worſe than we ſent, for their firſt ſhot killed one of our er 
Then enſued, for a great ſpace, a moit fierce encount erein 
betwixt us, and they having the advantage of us, by reaſon( zi, vi 
the wind, by about eleven or twelve o'clock they had to 'alfingt 
our ſhip in ſuch a manner, that we uſed our guns clear ther 
the ports, they having left us no ports on the quarters, me lik. 
up with 


all open, We were however, not in their debt, for wel 
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not left them one man alive from their main-maſt forward: 
beſos, we tiſmounted their ordnance, and tore them ſo near 
the vater, hat their chief commanders were forced, with 
their cutlaces 10 beat their own men. and to drive them to their 
duty. By this time they laid us aboard, with one of their 
ſhips, which was of 200 tons or thereabouts, and had i in her 
25 pieces of ordnance, and about 250 men. 


The captain thereof was one Malſingham, who ſeemed by 


his name to be, as he was afterwards found, an Engliſhman, and 
admiral of the fleet; for ſo it ſignified by the flag in his main 


top, Having, as | faid, boarded our ſhip, he entered on the 


larboard quarter, his men armed, ſome with ſabres, that we 


alled fauchions, ſome with hatchets, and ſome with half-pikes, 


here they ſtay'd half an hour or thereabouts, tearing up 
cur nail boards upon the poop, and the trap hatch; but we 


ſuip; yet, for all this, they plied our gallery with ſmall mot, 
in ach ſort, that we ſtood in great danger to yield. 


At che laſt, we ſhot them quite thro? and thro?, and they 
us likewiſe ; but they being atraid they ſhould have been ſunk 
by us, bore ahead of our ſhip, and as they paſſed along, we 


our glaſs, and better, and ſo near the ſhore, that the dwel- 
ers thereupon ſaw ail the beginning and ending, and what 


inerein was likewiſe turned a glaſs all the time, during the 


ſalingham's part of the fight, 

The next fight was with one captain Kelley's ſhip, which 
ne likewiſe up with his flag ia the main-top, and another 
ip with his flag in the fore-top, which ſhips were at lealt 
rce hundred ton apiece, and had in each of them eight and 
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having a murtherer in the round houſe, kept the larboard 
de clear, whilſt our men, with the other ordnance and muſ- 
quers, and a murtherer in our trap hatch played upon their 


pre them a broad fide, that they were forced to lay by the 
te, and to itop their leaks. This fight continued two hours 


anger we itood in: for upon the ſhore ſtood a little houſe, 


zut, which meaſured the hours as they paſſed : and this was 
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twenty or thirty pieces of ordnance, and about two hundred 
and fifty men. They laid us aboard, one on the ſtarboate 
quarter, and the other on the larboard, where entering ont 
ſhip thick and threefold, with their ſcimiters, hatchets, half. 
Pikes, and other weapons, put us in great danger, both of the 


loſs of our ſhip and our lives; for they performed much i 


manhood and many dangerous hazards. Amongſt theſe there 
was one of their company that deſperately went up into out 
main-top, to fetch down our flag, which being ſpied by the 
ſteward of our ſhip, he preſently ſhot him with his muſque!, 


that he fell upon our deck, and was preſently caſt into the | 


ſea, leaving the flag behind him. 
T hus theſe two ſhips fought with us with great reſolution, 


Playing upon us with their ordoance, and ſmall ſhot, for the | 


| Ipace of an hour and a half, of whom we received ſome hurt, 
and likewiſe they of us; but when they ſaw they could not 


prevail, or any way make us yield, they bore up and paſſed 
from us, to lay the ſhips by the lee to ſtop their leaks, for ve 
had grievouſly torn and battered them with our great 
ordnance ; and this was the ſecond attempt they made upon | 


Us. 


Now for the third, there came two more of captain Kel. W 
ley's ſhips, of two hundred and fifty tons apiece, each of then 
had two and twenty pieces of ordnance, and at the leaſt tuo 
hundred men, all well provided as might be, which was, as | 
ve thought, too great a number for us, being ſo few in our | 
ip; but God, that was our friend, gave us ſuch ſtrength 
and ſucceſs, that they little prevailed againſt us; for at their } 
_ firſt coming up, notwithſtanding all their multitude of men, | 
Ve ſhot one ot them quite thro? and thro?, and laid him like- 

wiſe by the lee, as we had done the others before. But the 
other {hip remaining, laid us aboard on the ſtarboard ſide, and 
in that quarter they entered our ſhip, with their ſcimiters, | 
fauchions, half-pikes, and other weapons, running to and fro 
vpon the deck, crying ſtill in the Turkiſh tongue, yield you!* | 
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ſelyes, yield yourſelves, promiſing we ſhould be well uſed, 
and have one third part of our goods delivered back again, 
with ſuch like fair promiſes. 

At this one of our company told the maſter of the large 
oller the Turks made, perſuading him to yield; but the ma- 
W {cr replied; Away, villain, I will never give them part or 

| quarter, whilſt I have any quarters to my body. Whereup— 
on he, giving no ear to them, ſtood ſtifly in our defence, 
chuſing rather to die, than to yield, as it is ſtill the nature 


and condition of al! Engliſhmen, and being thus reſolved, ſome 


of our men played the ordnance againſt them, ſome played 
with the ſmall ſhot, ſome fought with other weapons, as 
ſwords, half-pikes, and ſuch like. 

In the midſt of this ſkirmith it fo hippencd, by ill chance, 
that our ſhip was fired, and 1a great danger to be loſt and 


caſt away, had not the Lord in his mercy preſerved us, and 
ſent us means happily to quench it: but now mark the acci- 
dent; the fire being perceived by our enemies to burn outra- 


gioully, and thinking that our ſhip would have been ſuddenly 
conſumed to the water, they left us to our fortunes, falling 
aſtern from us, and ſo we put to the ſhore, under the little 
houſe, for ſome ſuccour. Here we let an anchor fall, intend- 
ing to lie there all night; which we had no ſooner done, but 
ve ſaw another ſhip bear upon us, whereupon we were fore 
frighted, and fo forced to let our anchor flip, and ſet fail to 
get better ſuccour, the enemy, at the ſame time, being weary 
ef our company, hoiſting out their boats to itop their leaks. 


e for our parts put into the road between the two little 
torts, where we lay five days, mending the bruiſes and leaks 


of our ſip. The loſſes we received in the foreſaid fights 
were fix men and one boy, which were killed outright, and 
there were hurt eight men and one boy more; but the Lord 
knows what damage we put them to, aud what number we 
lew in their ſhips, 

The maſter of our ſhip being at the beim, was ſhot twice 
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betwixt the legs: and the ſurgeon dreſſing the wounds «5 
one of our men, a ball of wild-fire fell into his baſon, which 
he ſuddenly caſt into the ſea, otherwiſe it had greatly endan. 
gered us. The Turks were aboard and ſounded their 
trumpets, notwithſtanding which, our men aſſaulted them ſo 
fiercely, that they forced them off, and the boatſwain (ſceino 
them fly) moſt undauntedly, with a whiſtle, dared them to 
the ſkirmiſh, if ſo they durſt. The captains of three of their 
ſhips were Engliſhmen, who took part with the Turks, thus 
to rob and ſpoil upon the ocean; their names were Walſing. 

ham, Kelley, and Sampſon. Upon the thirteenth of Jon 
ry there came aboard certain Spaniards, in the morning be. 
times, to witneſs what hurts we had received, who ſecing 
Tome of our men dead, went aſhore with ns, and ſhewed ls 
| Where we might bury them: but as we were buſy in making 
their graves, and covering the bodies with earth, there came 
failing by a Flemiſh ſhip of twelve ſcore tons, which had in 
her about five or fix thouſands pounds. She had been chaſed 
by thoſe men of war that had fought with us before, and 
therefore, they brought in a long boat, all the money to the 
thore, and left in the ſhip only a few men and boys: who 


afterwards, within two days, brought the ſaid ſhip into WM 


the road, not any thing at all endangered, God be praif- 
ed. 5 8 „ 
Upon the fifteenth of the ſame month, when we came from 


the burying of our men, and had reſted ourſelves in our ſkip 


about two or three hours, as God would have it, the wind 
began to blow a ſtrong gale, and by little and little grew to 
2 terrible tempeſt, thro* which, from Sunday night till Fri 
day in the evening, we lay in ſuch extremity of weather, as 
wind, rain, lightning and thunder, that we thought we ſhould 
never have got clear from the road where we lay. During 
this ſtorm and tempeſt, there died one of our men, that had 
been hurt in the fight, whoſe body we caſt over-board into 
the ſea, without any other burial, and ſo when the wind 
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10 1 ſea was a little calmed, we fer up ſail and came for- 


' Within three days we buried three men more in the ſea, 


hay at anchor, where again ſearching our hip, we found it 
gent and torn in four foveral places; one in the gun room, 
brother between the decks, the third in the ſketeridge, and 
tie fourth in the maſter's round houſe, ſo in Callery we 
Needed our ſhip, and hired certain men there to help us to 


bur fortune again into the ſea, and ſo leaving Callery, we came 
Worward with a Frenchman, who was bound to a place call- 
bd Oraſone, about thirty leagues from Callery, where after 
wo days we left his company, being the firit of February, 
Ind after that putting forwards, (till towards Englaud, we ar- 
ived fate in the Thames, 


fn engagement, between the Engliſh admirals Monk and 
| Deane, afſiſied by vice admiral Penne, and rear admiral 
| Lawſon, with the Dutch admirais Van T romp, De Ruy- 
ter, De Mitte and Evertzen, 


HE Dutch, finding their hopes of a peace truftrated. 
omitted nothing to put themſelves in a condition to car- 
on a war, And that nothing might be wanting in their 
ect, they ſtriétly examined the conduct of their ſea officers, 
tvarding ſome and puniſhing others, and then making choice 


ngliſn, on the other fide, were not idle; but a fleet of near 
hundred fail of ſtout ſhips, under the command of the ad- 
Irals Monk and Deane, in joint commiſſion, afliſted by vice 
iniral Penne and Mr. Lawſon, now made a rear admiral, 


— » 2 — 2 
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* the ſame afternoon we arrived in the road of Callery, and 


ſtop her leaks. Having all things moſt fitting for our voy- 
ge homewards, upon the thirtieth of January we committed 


: FFF 


f ſuch as they thought they could beſt depend on. The 
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having been fitted out, they were ſent over to look out fo 
the enemy, on their own coaſts. The Dutch were not yet 
ready; but lay diſperſed in their ſeveral harbours, Upon 


which the Engliſh ravaged their coaſts, took a great numb; 


of prizes, and returned, 

Van Tromp, in the mean time, getting out of the Texe| 
convoyed a great fleet of merchant ſhips north about; yh; 
ther he was purſued by the Engliſh fleet as far as the heigh 
of Aberdeen; but eſcaping, returned and joined the other {que 
drons, which now made together a fleet of an hundred ay 
four (Whitlock ſays a hundred and twenty) fail, command 
by Van Tromp, De Ruyter, De Witte, and Evertzen. 


The firſt of June, while the Engliſh fleet was lying at u. 


chor in Yarmouth road, there was advice brought, that the 
Dutch fleet had been ſeen upon the coaſt, upon which orden 
| were immediately given for weighing, and going in ſearch u 
the enemy. On the third, they met, and being on both ſds 
eager for an engagement, the fight began about eleven of th 
clock, off the ſouth point of the Gober. The Engliſh Blu 
iquadron charging thro' the enemy, De Ruyter's diviſion fl 


tered much, and himſelf was in the greateit danger of beiy 
taken or ſunk by Lawſon, till relieved by Tromp : but Law 
ion ſoon after ſunk one of their men of war, of two and fo. 


ty guns, commanded by captain Butler. 


In the beginning of the action, the Engliſh admiral Den 
was unfortunately killed by a cannon ball, which took hin 


off in the middle; but Monk, who was in the ſame ſhip, 


rering his body with his cloak, and encouraging his men, tix 
battle continued with equal fury, on both ſides, till abol 


three in the afternoon, when the enemy began to ſheer d 
and maintain a ſort of running fight, which laſted till nivel 
rhe evening; about which time, one of the Dutch men of * 
commanded by Cornelius Ven Velſen, blew up. 


The Dutch retreating towards the coaſt of Flanders, i: 
ſight was rene2d, the next day, about noon, off of epa. 
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| with greater fury than the day before, and laſted four hours, 
| (Mr. Secretary Burchett ſays till ten at night.) Admiral Blake, 
| who had joined the fleet the night before, with eighteen fire- 
| hips, had his ſhare in the honour of this ſecond victory. 
During the engagement, Van Tromp having boarded vice 
admiral Penne was beaten oft; and being boarded in his turn, 
was forced to blow up his deck, of which the Engliſh had 
made themſelves maſters: but being again entered by Penne, 
1nd another at once, he would have been in extreme danger 
| 1 being taken or burnt, if he had not been relieved, in the 
Irery criſis, by De Witte and De Ruyter. The enemy was, 
at length, ſo hotly preſſed on every fide, that they fell into 
the utmoſt diſorder, and being entirely routed, were glad to 
are themſelves by flight among the flats, near Newport, 
on #hence they afterwards got into Zealand. 
Lis of the enemy's beſt ſhips were ſunk, two blown up, and 
eren ſhips and two hoys taken, with thirteen (ſome ſay fif- 
een) hundred and fifty priſoners taken, ſix of them captains 
of note, 
Notwithſtanding all the pains the Dutch were at, to con- 
eal or extenuate their loſſes (as among other inſtances, the 
llowing of the loſs of but ſeven or eight ſhips, in theſe two 
ons in one), yet they appeared evidently enough to the 
ye of the whole world, even by the complaints and remon- 
rances of their own admirals. Van Tromp made no ſcru- 
le of declaring, before the States of Fluſhing, That without 
canſiderable reinforcement of large men of war they could do 
p farther ſervice. And De Witte is reported to have gone 
et farther, and with his accuſtomed heat to have ſaid, in the 
reſence of the States: Ty ſhould I Hold my tongue? 1 
nin the preſence of my lords and maſters, I may, ſure, nay, 1 
uſt ſay it; the Eng liſh are our maſters ; and of courſe are 
aſters of the i ſea. 
The loſs of the Engliſh was greateſt in their general Deane, 
pere was beſfdes him, but one captain, and about two hundred, 
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Whitlock ſays, but one hundred ſix and twenty ſeamen killed 
The number of thewounded was not much greater, nor did they 
loſe one ſhip, nor were ſo diſabled, but that they followed the 
Dutch to the coaſt of Holland, blocked them up in their on 
harbours, and took all ſuch ſhips as came bound for theſe parts, 
| Whitlock ſays, that the ſeventh of June, intelligence came 
that about twenty of the Dutch fleet were taken, burnt and 
ſunk, three fireſhips taken, one vice admiral and two rear 
admirals, one rear admiral towed by the Entrance, tho far 
bigger than herſelf, having fourteen guns on a tier, and be. 
ing of twelve hundred tons. 
'The ſame author, in his Memoranduta of the eleventh of 
June, ſays, that captain Williams, commander of a privateer, 
had brought three prizes into Pendennis, whereof one had 
ſtore of money ; but, continues he, the mariners took care it 
ſhould not be known how much; and of the thirteenth, 
that eight men of war, of the Engliſh fleet, had brought in- 
to Leith road twenty ſmall Dutch veſſels, buſſes, and other 
prizes. 
After this defeat, the States continued their private over. 
tures of peace to Cromwell, who had now, as we have ſeen, 
got rid of his parliament, and managed all affairs himſelf. 
They were received very loftily by Cromwell, and with ſome | 
reprehenſion for their want of warineſs, in entring into fo | 
unequal a contention, yet he declared a gracious inclination | 
to a treaty, The Dutch, at the ſame time, uſed however 
their utmoſt diligence ip fitting out a ſtrong fleet, and the | 
States promiled great and ample rewards to thoſe who ſhould 
contribute towards it, by repairing to their ſeryice, in or- 
der to recover, if ics their laſt Topurnion, by anotbef 
battle. 
Theſe rewards were; for boarding and raking a chief al. | 

_ miiral of the Engliſh; the ſhip and all her equipage, and ten } 
thouſand guilders ; for other admirals, the ſhip, &c. and Þ* | 
thouſand guilders: and for private ſhips, the ſhip, &c, au M' 
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four thouſand guildefs, For aflag taken down from a chief 
admiral's main maſt, a thouſand guilders; for thoſe of other 
admirals five hundred each; a flag of a fore maſt or poop, 
dne hundred and fifty; and for one of leſs conſideration, fif- 

ty guilders. 3 | 8 
By the latter end of July, Van Tromp put to ſea, with 


anety five ſhips, from Zealand, being ſoon after joined by De | 
Witte, with five and twenty more, from the Texel. | 
Between the latter end of June, and the latter end of Ju- 1 

| |y, a great many prizes were taken by the Engliſh, N 
F | 
A ſea fight between the Engliſh, under the admirals Monk, þ 
Penne and Lawſon, and the Dutch, under the command i I 

of Van Tromp and De Witte, with the death of Van I 
Tramp. . — i 
1 had not been long at ſea, before one of the moſt it 
fierce and bloody actions enſued, that had been fought 4 

during this war. 1 * 


Mr. Secretary Burchett ſays, that Monk having obſerved © br 
tie war was very tedious and burdenſome to the nation, and 
that the taking of ſhips in a fight, always weakened the fleet, 
by ſending other ſhips with them, He, to make ſhort work of 
it, gave orders, that his captains ſhould neither give nor take 1 
quarter. So that, in few hours, the air was filled with the 1 
fragments of ſhips blown up, and human bodies, and the ſea 
dyed with the blood of the ſlain and wounded. 


I ſhall give the readers an account of it, from Whitlock, 1 
which is the moſt particular I find, adding ſuch notes from 1 


other authors as I thall think proper. 


f: | 1 
The nine and twentieth of July, about nine in the morn- .. 
ing, having weighed anchor the night before, the Dutch fleet 1 


W as diſcovered by our ſcouts ahead, coming from Weilings, 
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conſiſting of ninety-ſeven ſhips, or thereabouts, whereof nine. 
ty were men of war ; whereupon the Engliſh made {ail after 
them, fitting their ſhips, in the mean time, for an engagement. 
The enemy tacked about, and ſtood off. from the Engliſh, x | 
ſoon as they perceived what they were; ſo that it was fivey M 
clock in the evening before any of our frigntes could come up 
with them to engage them, which they then did. 

This forced the Dutch to make a halt, upon which, about 
ſeven o'clock in the evening, the Reſolution, (on board of 
which was admiral Monk) with as many ſhips and frigates 28 
made up thirty ſail, engaged them, the reſt being a-itern coud 
not get up; however, they fell to work, and continued fight. 
ing till night parted them, which was about nine o'clock, Iu 
this fight the mizzen-ſhrouds of the Reſolution were fired, but 
were quickly put out again by the courage and activity of Caps 
tain Joſeph Taylor. 

After which, it being dark, all hands werc at work, to bring 
ſome new ſails to the yards, and mend the rigging, in which 
the Engliſh had ſuffered very much in ſo ſhort a time. Six- 
teen were killed out- right, and five and twenty wounded, of 
whom fourteen dangerouſly, 

The next day, little was done, as to any engagement, both | 
fleets finding work enough to get off fromalee-ſhore, the Find f 
blowing hard, with thick and dirty weather. Wi) tt 
The next morning, being fair, and little wind, both flects MW anc 
prepared for a new engagement. The Dutch bore in upon een, 
the Engliſh, having the wind of them. About ſeven in the | 
morning their great ſhips from the Texel, being five and twen - 
ty in number, joined them, and then the fight began to be ve- } 
ry hot, and continued fo till one in the afternoon ; the enemy | 
having the wind all the while, whereby they had the op- | 
 portunity of taking all advantages, | 

Yet, by this time, they began to bear away, making all the | | 
ſail they could, with the remainder of the fleet, being not a- 
bove ſixty left of all their fleet, | 
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As far as can be diſcerned, there cannot be leſs than thirty 


or forty ſunk, taken and deſtroyed: The purſuit is continued, 


ome of the belt failing Engliſh frigates being almoſt up with 
them, 

| The enemy had nine flag-ſhips when the Got began, of 
which but one is left; ſome are known to be ſunk, 


2 


In this engagement the Engliſh had but two ſhips fired by 
he Dutch; the Oak, one of them, had moſt of her men ſaved; 


but of the other none eſcaped. The Worceſter took the Gar- 


Jand, a ſhip taken by the Dutch in a former engagement, but 


hey were obliged to ſet fire to her. Tromp's flag was ſhot 


donn in the morning, and could not be made to ſtand all the 


y after. 

| During the fight, the Victory, commanded by captain Lane, 
ms hard beſet by one of the Dutch admirals, and two other 
nen of war, but made her party good: Another Dutch vice- 


xmiral, miſtaking the condition of the Engliſh ſhip, as well as 


he reſolution of her captain, officiouſly came up, and offered 
tim quarter, if he would yield; but he not taking the com- 
diment as the Dutchman meant it, returned i It t with a broad- 
le, which immediately ſunk him. 

The above circumſtances were confirmedi ina few days, with 
he particular advice that the Dutch had thirty (ſome accounts 


and thirty) men of war ſunk, and a thouſand priſoners ta- 


nolt valiant and beſt ſeamen, Van W with many others 
af note were killed. 


(azs Mr, Secretary Burchett) were compaſſionately taken up 
3 they were ſwimming in the ſea, 

Ide Engliſh had two hundred and fifty men lain, (Mr. Se- 
etary Burchett ſays four hundred) and ſeven hundred wound- 
(Mr. Burchett, by miſtake fays ſeyen thouſand), Captains 
the Engliſh fide flain, were Grave, Cox, Chapman and Pra- 


by three and thirty, and my lord Clarendon ſays between twen- 


len, among whom was vice-admiral Evertzen, one of their 


Notwithſtanding the orders given dy Monk, the priſoners 
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cock; (Mr. Burchett, without naming them, ſays eight Caps 
tains killed. And captains wourided were Stokes, Seaman, 
Ronſe, Holland and Cubit: The enemy's, whoſe loſs was ſup- 
pcſed (and they afterwards owned it) to be about ſix thouſand ff 
men; and they coufeſſed that they had loſt ſeven and twenty 
ſhips. 
The Dutch, after this loſs, ordered that three of their States 
ſhould go on board their fleet, to aſſiſt their officers vith ad: 
vice, 
| Vice-admiral Lawſon, who continued ori che val With 2- 
bout fifty ſhips, took about twenty Dutch veſſels, and ſome! 


time after about eighteen more fell into his hands; ſome fi- T. 
ermen and ſome buſſes, which he ſent into Yarmouth, ley, 2 
Soon after five and thirty Dutch prizes more were ſent in- WW Ca 

to Yarmouth, and thereabouts, laden with French wine, fill to 
and other commodities. ber, | 
I muſt not conclude the Naval Tranſactions of this year MW ia 
without mentioning a brave 000 © or two, tho of leſs impor hroug 
tance, burg! 
In October, captain Haytoii, i in the Sapphire, e came up to Ia 
eight French men of war, and ſhot twice at their admiral troup 
flag, who in return gave him a brcoad-fide. He endeavoured Tt 
to board the admiral, but ſhe got away; and then Hayton, be ſue 
ing between their admiral and vice-admiral, he fired both ſides¶ cf thi 
at them: The vice-admiral called for quarter, and the admin C; 
ral run for it, He took the vice-admiral, and afterwards a 
nother of them in chace; in the concluſion he took the rear JS Th 
admiral likewiſe, and killed many of their men, with the lolMnat | 
only of four of his men killed, and a few wounded. This ac begun 
tion was followed by the raking of ſeveral more Dutch and nonth 
French prizes. een h 
Captain Welch, commander of a privateer, took a Dur, m. 
packet - boat, and the next day a Dutch ſhip of three hundreWhe co 
tuns, laden with f iron, ſhot, guns and copper, and two mord urch 
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hips of three hundred tuns each, laden with clap- board, and a 
Dutch buſs laden with herrings. 

Captain Darey, in a ſmall veſſel with twelve men only, at- 


| tempted a Dutch frigate, called the Hart, of fifty men; but 


ſome of his men forſaking him, his brave deſign miſcarried, and 
he being overpowered, after he had with five or ſix of his men, 
| killed and wounded fixteen of the enemy, and driven the cap- 
tain over-board, was taken; and tho? he had quarter for ſeve- 
[ral hours, the captain, who was got into his ſhip again, baſely 
ſhot him in cool blood, run his ſword through him three or 
four times, then cut him in pieces, and pulled out his heart, 
Twoprizes were brought into Portſmouth by captain Plumb- 
ly, and another by captain Hawks, 
Captain Sparling, and another of the parliament” 8 frigares, 


* 


ook a ſhip with twelve hundred thouſand pieces of eight in 


her, ſhe pretended to be an Oſtender. 
nin November, thirteen Dutch and French prizes were 


brought into Plymouth, moſt of which pretended to be Ham- 5 


borghers. 
on December ſeveral more French and Dutch prizes were 
Wrought into Plymouth, and other ports. 
The Dutch had now ſuffered ſo extremely, that they olad- 
i ſued again for peace, and, after having ſpent the beſt part 
of the winter in the negociation, were willing to accept of it 


tlowing, 


nonths; yet, in that time, the Engliſh took no leſs than ſeven- 


Duo millions of guilders, or near ſix millions ſterling, On 
de contrary, thoſe taken by the Dutch did not amount to the 
Wurth part, either in number or value. Within that time the 


pliſh were victorious in no leſs than five general fights, 
E 


Y Thus (ſays the author of the Columna Reſtrata) ended the 
JJ noſt vigorous war that ever was maintained at ſea. It was 
begun and finiſhed in the ſhort ſpace of one year and eleven 


en hundred prizes, valued by the Dutch themſelves at ſixty 


mn Cromwell's own terms; accordingly it was ligned i in April 
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ſome of which laſted ſeveral days; whereas the Dutch eanngy 
juſtly boaſt of having gained one: For the action between De 
Ruyter and Aſcough, in which they pretended to ſome advan. 
tage, was no general fight; and the advantage gained by Van 
Tromp in the Downs is owned to have been gained but ofer 
a part of the Engliſh fleet, This ſhort war reduc'd the Dutch 
to greater extremities than the long war of eighty years had 
done, againſt the crown of Spain. And one of their ownanthory 
allows, that in this ſhort war, and in the time of the northern 
troubles which followed, between the crowns of Sweden and 
Denmark, his countrymen had loſt more than they had gan- 
ed 1n twenty years before, 
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Sir He: enden Waller? 5 expedition to the W. e/t-Indies, 


IR Hovenden Walker, being again appointed, notwiths 
ſanding the ill ſucceſs of his expedition to Canada, to com · Wh 
mand a ſquadron deſi gned for the Weſt-Indics. This ſqua- 
dron conſiſted of one third-rate, two fourth-rates, three fifth- 
rates, and a fixth-rate. He arrived off Plymouth, the net} 
day, having about a hundred merchant ſhips in his convoy; 
and, the day following, the South-Sea-Caſtle, captain Tem- 
ple, chaſed and took a privateer of fourteen guns, and a 
hundred men. Sir Hovenden ſet ſail the eight and ewentieth] 
of April from St. Helen's, and arrived at the Maderas the 
ewentieth of May, He had then with him the Monmouth, 
Avguſt, Centurion, Scarborough, Roebuck and Foley, toge* 
ther with the Woolwich, Swallow and Lyme, being convoy o 
the Barbadoes trade, bering parted with the Litchfield audi 
South-Sea-Caſtle, and the trade bound to Portugal, fourteen} 
jeagues from cape Finiſterre, which then bore S. E. and by 
S. The four and twentieth of June, he arrived at Antegoa, 
where he found the Diamond and Experiment, two fifth-rates! 
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ich had taken a conſiderable prize. The ſixth of July, he 
W:ctived at Jamaica, where commodore Littleton (who ſome 


me after departed with the Defiance and the trade for Eng- 


und) gave him an account how the ſhips, which had been un- 


Mibbot of the Mary-galley, and captain Ryddel, of the Fal- 


bea, which, after a ſharp engagement, eſcaped out of their 
bands, captain Mabbot, with his lieutenant and maſter, being 
killed in the action. Here he likewiſe had afterwards notice, 
that the Star bomb-veſlel was loſt upon the iſland of Henea- 
po, The fifteenth, the Salisbury and the Defiance came in 
ith a prize, and the Salisbury-Prize with another. The firſt 
they took out of the harbour of Santa Martha, where the 
French had ſunk her, by boring a hole in her bottom: - She 
vas loaden with bale- goods. 

The fourth of Auguſt, the Weymouth, and the Trial-ſloop, 
ame in from the bay of Campeche, and brought with them 
French ſhip, which the latter had taken in their paſſage, in 
the latitude of eight and twenty degrees. The priſoners ta- 


thouſand men, had taken that iſland and Montſerat, that they 


priſoners, but it afterwards appeared, in part, true; for tho? 
Wy had attempred Antegoa in vain, they had plundered Mont- 
Nerat, and then quitted it, upon the approach of the Engliſh 
Nen of war, with ſome precipitation, had taken St. Jago, and 
py Wicked Surinam, without ſucceſs. Some accounts fay, like- 
„ Wiſe, they did great damage on the iſlands of Mevis and St. 
WP vitopher” Ss According to all appearances, they deligned 


E 2 


der his command, were diſpoſed of in ſeveral cruiſing ſtations: 
And here Sir Hovenden was likewiſe informed that captain 


mouth, had met with two French ſhips, on the coaſt of Gui - 


ken in this ſhip gave an account, that ſoon after Sir Hoven- 
den Walker failed from Antegoa, Monſ. Caſſard, with eight 
nen of war, and ſeventeen or eighteen ſſoops, with about five 


lad been at, and plundered St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd 
lands, and had attempted the Dutch ſettlements at Surinam, 
but were repulſed. This, indeed, was only the report of French 
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a ſecond attempt on Antegoa, and the ſhips that were ſtation- 
ed in thoſe parts omitted nothing that could. contribute to a yi. 
gorous defence of it: After which, they went even in ſearch f 
of the enemy ; but all farther 0 on either ſide, was pre. 
vented, by the arrival of the queen's proclamation for a ceſſi- 


tion of arms. It has been obſerved, that Monſ. Caſſard's in- 


vaſion of Montſerat, happened near two months after the | 


duke of Ormond's having refuſed to join in action with prince 
Eugene, againſt the French; and was therefore thought im- 
politick, if not ungrateful, to a nation to which they were x 


that time fo much obliged; but the court of France thought | 
fit, it ſeems, to diſown it, upon complaint made: tho? I do not 
find that any ſatisfaction was ever made, or that Monſ. Caſſud] 


was ever queſtioned or blamed on that account. The day 
before, captain Thompſon, of the Auguſt, had ſent in a prize, 
Which he had taken. The nine and twentieth, there happens 


ed a very terrible hurricane at Jamaica, which did confiders-| 
ble damage both to the ſhipping and houſes, Moſt of the 
men of war, if not all, were either driven on ſhore, loſt their 
maſts, or were other wiſe diſabled; but I do not find that ay 


were loſt. 


Nothing of moment happened after this, at Jamaica, till the 
- proclamation for a ceſſation of arms was, likewiſe, brought in- 
to thoſe parts; upon which, Sir Hovenden Walker, having 
received orders from the lords of the admiralty to repair 
homewards, departed accordingly, and arrived off of Dorer, 


the ſix and twentieth of May, 1713. 


the South-Sea, ard round the globe, 


HE adventurers for this expedition Slag out two velfes 
called the Duke and the Dutcheſs, the former of thitij 


CEDCDODIDEDECCICDIDEDEDEDIED 
T he expedition of the ſhips called the Dule and Dutcheſs 1 
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guns, and a hundred and ſeventy men, under the command of 
captain Woodes Rogers, and captain Stephen Courtney. They 
gailed from Briſtol the firſt of Auguſt, 1708. with commiſh- 
Jos from prince George of Denmark. They took with them 
| the noted captain Dampier, whoſe celebrated voyages, in the 
Loth Sea, and round the globe, had qualified him to aſſiſt as 
a pilot. And. the twentieth of April, 1709. after having ta- 
ken ſeveral conſiderable prizes, they landed on the iſland of 
| Puna, in the South-Sea, near the main-land of Peru, made 
themſelves maſters of the town, and ſeized the governor of 


Spaniſh veſſel, bound from Tenerif to Fuerteventura, with ſe- 
reral paſſengers, and ſundry forts of goods: but, the twenty- 
ſecond, diſmiſſed the priſoners at Oratavia, and ſold the ſhip 
to an Engliſh merchant, for four hundred and fifty dollars. 
The fourth of March, 1709. they took a ſmall prize, off of 
the iſland of Lobos, which had nothing on board bur about fif- 
ty pounds in money. The ſix and twentieth, they took ano- 
ther ſmall prize, which had nothing on board but timber, 

end a few cocoa nuts. The ſecond of April, they took a large 
© prize of four hundred tuns, from Panama. She had ſixty ne- 
| grocs on board, beſides ſeveral paſſengers, and a loading of dry 


wich timber, from Guayaquil, having, beſides, about the value 
ok ninety or a hundred pounds in plate and money. I he fit- 


tenth, they took another French built prize, called, when the 


French had her, La Lune d'Or, (the Golden Moon.) She 
had ſeventy negroes, and a great number of paſſengers on 
board, was of about two hundred and ſeventy tuns, and la- 
den with bale goods, beſides a conſiderable quantity of pearls. 
The next day, they took a ſmall bark laden with hides and 
llour, They then attempted the town of Guayaquil, on the 
walt of Peru, which they took and plundered, It conſiſts of 
ive hundred houſes, with three churches, and was defended 
7 2 conſiderable body of Spaniards, The town, after it was 
E 3 


the iſland, The eighteenth of September, they took a ſmall 


goods. The next day, they took another ſmall veſſel, laden 
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plundered, was ranſomed (together with two new flips, g 
four hundred tuns each, and fix barks, which were ſeize li 
the river) for thirty thouſand dollars. 3 

Going farther up the river, they ſeized ſome plate, al | 
ther things of value, which they found, partly in ſome cange, 
which were retiring up into the country, and partly in th 
houſes along the river fide, Sailing from thence, they tock 
two more prizes, and, landing afterwards on the contineny, 
they plundered a Spaniſh village. One they took the fifth of Wi 
June: She was of about eighty tuns, bound from Panama fv i 


Guayaquil, with iron, cloth, &c. The governor of Baldiva, i 
with ſome other paſſengers of note, were in this ſhip, vin the 
their negroes, in all to the number of eighty. The other Don 
was taken the eighth of the ſame month, being a bark of | The 
bout fifty tuns; they found in her, in gold chains and money, he! 
to the value of about five or ſix hundred pounds. At this glob 
time, the money and prize goods, belonging to the ownersgt tool 
the privateers, were computed to amount to eighty thouſand of v 
pounds. They carried on board, from this village, ſevenbul: ſlip, 
Jocks, fourteen hogs, ſome goats, fowls, wheat, and other pro Capt 
viſions; as likewiſe, ſome Obey; and od ſold ſome of theilt good 
negroes. 
Off of Puerto Seguro, they met, the twenty ſecond of De S 


cember, a ſhip belonging to Acapulco, which, after an engages 
ment of half an hour, they took. She was of four hundred 
and fifty (captain Cooke ſays about four hundred) tuns, cat; 
rying twenty guns, and as many braſs pattereroes, with ons 
hundred and ninety-three men, twenty of whom were killed 
in the action. She came from Manila, bound home with Lal., 
India goods. Her cargo, according to the report of the pi 
ſoners, amounted to, in India, two millions of dollars. They 
afterwards met and attacked the greater Acapulco ſhip; bu 

were obliged to leave her, after having engaged her two dajs 

ſucceſſively, and both done and ſuffered conſiderable damage, 
dhe was a very bropg new ſhip, of above nine hundred tung 
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| burden, mounted with forty guns, (and would mount ſixty) 
and the ſame number of braſs pattereroes, and manned with 
| {x hundred ſeamen, near a fourth part of which, were Eng- 

i 1 ih, Triſh, and other Europeans. The priſoners taken in 
| the other ſhip aſſured them, if they boarded them with five 


nided with falſe decks, and, having notice of their lying in 
| wait for them, they had ſo provided for their ſecurity, 
| that they would find it A Es to take her, with their 
WP force. 


They. e reſolved to return home, by the way of 


the Eaſt-Indies, with the leſſer Manila ſhip, of which captain 


| Dover, ſecond. captain of the Duke, was made commander. 


They happily arrived in the Downs, with all the three ſhips, | 


lle ſecond of October, 1711. after having ſailed round the 
globe in three years and two months. In this voyage, they 
oi 100k two Spaniſh towns and twenty prizes, ſhips, and barks; 


ol which; however, they only brought home the Acapulco 


ap, baving either fold, ranſomed, or thrown off the reſt, 
Ml Captain Cooke, gives us a very particular account of the prize 
goods, too long to be Inſerted here. 


eee eee 


Sir bn Morris“ proceedings i in the Mediterranean. 


January, and arrived at Port Mahon the thirteenth of 
March, where he joined Sir Edward Whitaker, and the 


* Dutch rear admiral Somerſdyke; and from thence he ſent 


bree Engliſh and two Dutch ſhips to Barcelona, with the 
lll e 90 N 
public money, recruits, &c. And four third rates, which 
yere in the worſt condition to remain abroad, he ſent home. 
While he was at Port Mahon, he received advice, that the 


= 15 tembrolce, of ſixty four guns, and the Falcon of thirty two, 
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| hundred men, they would loſe them all: for they were pro- 


IR Jobn Norris ſailed from Plymouth, the twelfth of 
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had been taken by three French men of war of ſeventy, fix 
ty, and fifty four guns. 

They defended themſelves bravely, and did not ſurrender, 
till captain Rumſey, of the Pembroke, was killed, a hundre 
and forty of her men killed and wounded, her mizzen- maſt 


ſhot by the board, and all her rigging torn to pieces, and | 


captain Conſtable of the Falcon wounded in the right ſhould. 


er, (yet did not leave his poſt) a great number of her men 


killed and maimed, and the ſhip very mnch diſabled. 


And that two of our men of war, the Warſpight, captain A 
Crow, and the Breda, captain Long, had taken a French may | 


of war, called the Moor. 


The Breda firſt came up, md had a ſhort, but warm dil. 
pute with her, in which her commander was killed; but a | 
ſoon as the Warſpight came up cloſe under her quarter, and | 


was ready to board her, ſhe ſtruck. 


'The ſeventh of April, Sir John failed from Port Mahon, 
Little was done, 
except carrying the vice-roy to Sardinia, and appointing ſhips } 
to ſeveral ſtations, to protect the trade, and cruiſe upon the 
enemy, till the firſt of June, when Sir John ſet ſail, with four | 
Engliſh and fix Dutch ſhips, and two imperial regiments, to 
binder the deſcent intended by the enemy on the iſland of 
The ſecond, they came before Baſtia in Corſica, ? 
where a little French ſhip coming from the Archipelago, up- 
on the approach of our fleet, retired under the cannon of that | 
The admiral ſent in ſome boats, which brought her 
The fifth, they came into the bay 
of Terra Nova, in Sardinia, where they took four of the e. 
nemy's Tartans; theſe Tartans had landed four hundred 
men and ſixty officers, under the command of the count de 
Caſtillo, who had taken the town of Terra Nova; but upon 
landing ſome troops, under general Brown, they all ſurren- | 
dered at diſcretion, together with ſeveral perſons of quali, 


and the eleventh, arrived at Barcelona. 


Sardinia. 


place. 
off, but the men eſcaped. 


natives of the place. 
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And having ſucceeded here, to their wiſh, and finding no 


| farther danger of a rebellion on that ſide, the troops they had 
E [anded were re-embarked, the ſeventh. 


The admiral now reſolved to go in queſt of the duke of 


| Turſis, who he was informed, was gone into another gulph, 
oa the other fide the ifland, to land the reſt of his forces. 
| The eighth, they got into the canal of Bonifaccio; but the 


duke was failed, the night before, from thence, and was re- 


| tired into the gulph of Ajazzo, in Corſica, whither they fol- 
| lowed him. They got into that gulph, the next day; but 


found he had again given them the flip, and was retired, with 
his gallies. He left, however eight large barks, with five or 


| {x hundred ſoldiers on board, and the greateſt part of his 


zmmunition, artillery and proviſions; the men got on ſhore 
and eſcaped; but all the reſt fell into the hands of our ſquad- 
ron, 


The duke imagined, as Corfica was ſubjed to the Ge - 
noeſe, a neutral ſtate, our ſhips would not, as they termed it, 


have violated the laws of nations; but he did not conſider, that 
the Genoeſe were the aggreſſors, in ſuffering this armament 


o be made in their dominions, and him their ſubject, to com · 
nand it. 


The deſign of the enemy being thus defeated, the fleet ſet 


ſail again for Barcelona, where they arrived the eighteenth, 
The next enterprize was by particular order from England, 
on the town of Cette, on the coaſt of Languedoc, The fleet 


departed from Barcelona, on this undertaking, the ninth of 
July, and arrived on that coaſt the thirteenth. They ſoon 


made themſelves maſters of the town and fort of Cette, and 


thoſe of Agde; but were obliged to abandon them again, in 
a few days. | 


The troops, being about ſeven hundred men, beſides ſome 


marines, were put on ſhore, the day of their arrival, and the 


next morning, by break of day, marched towards the town, 


vale ſome ſhips were appointed to batter the fort at the 
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molehead, upon which the town, after a very ſmal| firing 
ſurrendered, as did the fort, in which were eighteen pieces 
of cannon mounted. A detachment of three hundred me, 
being left to ſecure this place, major general Seiſlan, with 
the remainder of the troops, marched the ſame day to Agde, 
where having taken a poſt, which makes the iſle of Cette, 
the town capitulated that night, and ſurrendered without re · 
ſiſtance. 
The duke of Roqueleure with four hundred dragons | 
and two thouſand of the militia, had formed a deſign to re, h. 
cover theſe places, the fifteenth, by croſſing the lake unex. } 
pectedly into the iſland of Cette; but Sir John Norris. being | 
informed of it, manned and armed all the boats of the fleet, 
and going with them on the lake, prevented this attempt, 
However being informed, the ſeventeenth, that the duke De 
Noailles, was arrived at Meze, and that two thouſand horke, | 
each with a foot ſoldier behind him, were come within four | 
miles of Agde; and belides, the detachment which was left Oc 
to ſecure the bridge of Agde, having upon a falſe alarm, 2. the 
bandoned it, which poſt they now wanted time to regain, it W Fr 
was thought adviſeable to re-embark the troops, and abandon WM at 
their conqueſt, which they did, with the loſs only of an ad. WM vo 
vanced guard of fifty men, who did not retire as they were be. 
ordered. Jn this all our hiſtorians agree; but father Daniel MI 28 
pretends we loſt between three and four hundred men in thi M 
expedition. A body of ſix hundred of the enemy (ſays he) 
was defeated on the mountain of St. Clare. A hundred were 
taken prifoners, and a great number was drowned in the re- 
embarkation : on our {ide (continues he) we loſt but one gre- | 
nadier and ſome horſes. De Larry adds to this, that the 
confederates were obliged to leave behind them the arms and 
ammunition which they had landed, He allows however, | 
that tho? this expedition had not all the ſucceſs expected from 
It, it had this good effect for the allics, that it fayoured cout I ft. 
Ptaremberg' s deſigns. * 
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This expedition being thus ended, Sir John Norris failed 

1 ain the nineteeth, and having ſhewn himſelf off of Toulon 
and Marſeilles, ſtood into the road of Hye, where they found 
1 French ſhip, of fifty guns, arrived, richly laden, from Scan- 


| ny lying under the cover of three forts: ſome Britiſh 


and Dutch frigates, under the command of captain Stepney, 


rere ordered in to attack her, who beat the men out of her, 
and one of the forts; but while the boats were boarding her, 


| ſhe unhappily took fire, by means of a hidden train the enemy 
| had left. and blowing up, killed or wounded five and thirty 
of our men. 


The fourteenth of Auguſt, Sir John Norris came off of 
Port Mahon, and, the ſeventeenth, arrived in the road of 


Barcclona. A deſign on the coaſt of Valencia was next pro» 
jetted; but, on account of ſeveral hindrances, not being put 
in execution, the Britiſh fleet returned to Port Mahon, and 


the Dutch vice admiral failed homewards. The thirtieth of 


October, the ſhips being cleaned, Sir John proceeded down 
the Streights, and on the fixth of November, took three 
French ſhips, from Newfoundland, The ninth he arrived 
at Gibraltar, from whence he returned with the Turky con- 


© roy, and arriving again at Port Mahon the fifth of Decem- 
ber ſtrengthened the Turky convoy with five men of war, 


as high as the Channel of Malta. 


The beginning of January, 1711. at the deſire of his 
Catholick majeſty, the fleet, which arrived at Barcelona, the 


fourth, proceeded for the coaſt of Roſes, to annoy the ene- 
my; but being ſeparated, by a violent ſtorm, which continued 
ſeyeral days, and forced the ſhips back to Port Mahon, moſt 


of them were diſabled 1 in their maſts and ſails, and the Reſas | 


lution was loſt on the coaſt of Barcelona, 

The admiral being, the twenty ſecond of March, in the 
bay of Vado the Severn, Lion, and Lyme, being ſcouts, made 
ſgnal of ſeeing four ſhips, whereupon the Naſſau and Exeter 
here ordered to flip and give them chaſe, The 27th, the 
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Severn and Lyme came into the road, and captain Pudner 
who commanded the former, gave Sir John an account gf 


the action they with the Lion, had been in, with four French 


ſhips, from ſixty to forty guns. 

They were engaged about two hours, when the enemy ſee 
ing others of our ſhips advancing, made what fail they could 
to get away, as all ours did after them, except the Seyern, 


which was too much diſabled in the fight to follow; but they 
loſt fight of them in the night. The Seyern had three and 
twenty men killed, and wounded, the Lion (whoſe command. | 
er, captain Walpole loſt his right arm, forty, and the Lyme | 
fix. The Exeter, commanded by captain Raymond, came up 


with one of the ſhips, and engaged her two hours, which be. 


ing much diſabled, he brought to. This ſhip was the Pen- 


broke, which had been taken from us. 


The fifteenth of April, Sir John Norris received an ac | 
count, that Sir John Jennings was arrived at Port Mahon, 
in order to command in the Mediterranean, 'The eighth of | 
May Sir John Norris arrived, with the tranſports from Jt | 
ly, in the road of Barcelona; and the duke of Argyle arriy- | 
ing there, the eighteenth, he ſent two frigates to Genoa, 
for the publick money, and with them, as far as Port Ma- 
hon} one third rate, one fourth rate, and one fifth rate, | 
Sir John coming himſelf to this port, accompanied cap- | 
tain Cornwall, with the Turky trade to Gibraltar and | 
Lisbon, from whence ſailing, the fifteenth of September, he | 
arrived off of the Iſle of Wight, the 8th of October, 1711, 


from whence he held on his courſe to the Downs, 


,--> 
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Be fs n der PRs lg toſg hei ether res 


| Naval expeditions and tranſactions of the Britiſh nation, in 


America, Sc. during the years 1710, 1 711, 


7 HEN rear admiral Wager received orders to return 
to Great Britain, captain Jonathan Span was appoint- 
ed to command a ſmall ſquadron in the Weſt-Indies; but as 


during his command in thoſe parts, nothing remarkable 


happened, I ſhall go on to what coat under his ſucceſ- 
ſor, 


, 
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cummodare Littleton's proceedings in the West. Indies. 


majeſty's ſhips in the Weſt-Indies, by James Littleton, 


Eſq; who, with the Jerſey, Weymouth, and Medway-Prize, 


ſailed from St. Helen's, the four and twentieth of Augult, 


and arrived at Jamaica, the ſecond of November. 


In his way, from St. Helen's to Plymouth, the Medway- 
Prize took a ſmall privateer of four guns, and three and thir- 


ty men; he called at Plymouth for the trade, arrived at Maderas 


the twelfth of September, at Barbadoes, the eighteen of Octo- 
ber, and at Jamaica, leaving the Jerſey and Medway-Prize to 


cruize off of Hiſpaniola, Theſe two ſhips joined him after- 


wards at Port-Royal, having forced a ſhip of St, Malo on 


ſhore, a little to the eaſtward of Port Louis, which they ſet 


ca fire, having firſt taken out of her what they could, ſhe being 
chiefly laden with bale goods. 


The firſt thing the commodore did, was to ſend the Non- 
F fuch, and the Roebuck, off of Carthagena, to get intelligence 
| of fix men of war, which he was informed lay there, but it 


APT A IN Span was ſucceeded in the command of her 


4 
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proved a falſe report. The eighth of December, he eqs 
home the Falkland, with the trade; and here I ſhall leave 


captain Littleton for a while, to relate what happened | in the | 


mean time elſewhere, 
FCC 
Captain George Martin's expedition againſt Port Royal. 


HERE having been, the beginning of this year, four 


Indian chiefs, or princes, to Fait on her majeſty, af. 


ter they had ſeen all the curioſities in and about London, 
and been entertained by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, they 
were ſent down to Portſmouth, where they embarked on 
board the Dragon, one of her majeſty's ſhips, captain Mar. 
tin commodore, together with colonel Francis Nicholſon, 
commander in chief of the forces deſigned for an expedition 
projected againſt Port Royal, on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, 


For this expedition, were appointed the Dragon, captain 


George Martin, and the Falmouth, captain Walter Ryddel, 
of fifty guns each; the Loweſtoft, captain George Gordon, 


of two and thirty guns, the F everſham, captain Robert Paſ. 


ton, of {ix and thirty guns, and the Star bomb veſlel, captain 
Thomas Rochfort: but as the Loweſtoff and the Feverſhari 


Were bound to New England, captain Martin had inſtrutti- | 
ons to proceed thither, and join them, as likewiſe the Chel: 


ter of fifty guns, captain Thomas Matthews. 


On the eighth of May, the Dragon and Falmouth failed 
from Spithead, and, on the fifteenth of July, they arrived at 
Boſton, in New England. Colonel Nicholſon having ſignifi- 
ed, to the reſpective governors of the queen's provinces | 
and colonies of Maffachuſett's bay, New Hampſhire, Con | 
necticut, and Rhode-Ifland, her majeſty's commands, for them | 
to be aſliſtant in the intended enterprize, they uſed all man- 


ner of application and diligence, in raiſing and furniſhing their : 


feſpective quota's of — tranſports, bros and aer 


eceſſaries. 
be commodore being joined, the ninth of September, by 


her majelty s ſhips, the Loweſtoff and Feverſham, from New 


fon Nantaskett, on the eighteenth of September. The 
pour and twentieth, they came to the mouth of Port Royal 
fer, in Nova Scotia, and having, the next morning, land - 
el, on the S. and N. ſides of it, general Nicholſon, marched, 
Ihe ſix and twentieth, with the army, on the S. fide, where 


) 
„hat night, and the following, the bomb veſſels fired into 
the fort; and the neceſſary preparations for attacking it in 
form being made, Monfteur Subercaſe, the French governor, 
denanded 10 capitulate, the thirtieth, on honourable terms. 


1 MW fpned the ſecond of October. 

Articles of capitulation, agreed upon, for the ſurrender 
of the fort of Port Royal, &c. betwixt Francis Nicholſon, 
Eq; general and commander in chief of all the froces of her 


ſacred majeſty, Anne, by the grace of God, of Great Bri- 


l 


and Monſteur de Subercaſe, knight of the military order 
of St. Lewis, and governor and commander in chief of the 


bort of Port Royal, province of L'Accadi; and the terri- 
« Wvrics thereunto belonging, for his molt ſacred Chriſtian ma- 


ſity, 


d 1. That the garriſon ſhall march out with their arms and 


t H baggage, drums beating, and colours flying. 


2. That there ſhall be a ſufficient number of lips and 
$ proriſions to tranſport the ſaid garriſon to Rochel or Roch- 
- Word, by the ſhorteſt paſſage, where they ſhall be furniſhed 


n ih paſſports for their return. 


3. That I may take out ſix guns and two mortars, ſuch as 
1 gl think fit. 


york, the general ſet ſail, with the fleet, and all the forces, 
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the fort is ſeated, and advanced within cannon ſhot of it. 


Hoſtages, being thereupon exchanged, the pine was 


ain, France, and Ireland, queen, defender of the faith, &c. 
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88 BARITANNIATRARTVU MPE Ax r; 
4. That the officers ſhall carry out all their elteds, of 


what ſort ſoever, except they do agree to the ſelling of them 


the payment of which to be bona fide. 


5. That the inhabitants within cannon ſhot of the for | 
of Port Royal (hall remain upon their eſtates, with their com I 


cattle and furniture, during two years, in caſe they are ng 
deſirous to go before; they taking the oaths of allegiance 
and fidelity to her ſacred majeſty of Great Britain. 

6. That a veſlel be provided for the privateers belong 


ing to the iſlands in America, for their tranſportation thi. 
1 5 | 


7. That thoſe that are deſirous to go for Placentia, in Ney. 
foundland, ſhall have leave, by the neareſt paſſage. 
8. That the Canadians, or thoſe that are deſirous to 90 
thither, may, during the ſpace of one year. 

9. That the effects, ornaments, utenſils of the chappel and 


hoſpital, ſhall be delivered to the almoner. | 


10 I promiſe to deliver the port of Fort Royal, into the 
hands of Francis Nicholſon, Eſq; for the queen of Great 


Britain, &c. within three days after the ratification of this 
preſent treaty, with all the effects belonging to the king, 
as guns, mortars, bombs, balls, powder, and all other ſmall 
arms. 1 
11. 1 will diſcover, upon my faith, all the mines, fougaſſes 
and caſſemats. . 5 
All the articles of this preſent treaty, ſhall be executed up- 


on good faith, without difficulty, and ſigned by each other 


at her Majeity of Great Britain's camp, before Port Royal 
fort, this ſecond day of October, in the gth year of her Ma- 
jeſty's reign, Annoque Domini, 17 10. 4 


FRANCIS NICHOLSON, 


SUBERCASE 


Memorandum. The general declared, that within cannon 
ſhot of Port Royal, in the fifth article aboveſaid, is to be un | 


1» | 
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gerſtood three Engliſh miles round the fort, to be Annapolis 


Royal, and the inhabitants within the ſaid three miles to have 


the benefit of that article. Which perſons male and female, 
comprehended | in the ſaid article, according to a liſt of their 


names given in to the general, by Mr. Allen, amount to tour 

| hundred and eighty one perſons. 

| Purſuant to this capitulation, on the fifth of Odtober, colo- 
rel Nicholſon took poſſeſſion of Port Royal, to which he gave 


the name of Annapolis « oyal, and having, on the tenth ſolem- 
nized a day of thankſgiving, for the ſucceſs of her majeſty's 
arms, appointed colone] Vetch, bis adjutant general, in this ex- 
pedition, governor of the place; and having likewiſe made o- 
ther regulations for the ſecurity of this conqueſt, failed the 
nineteenth, for Boſton, and arrived there the ſix and twenti- 
eth of the ſame month. | 
The copy underneath, of a letter from St. John's in New- 
foundland, may ſerve to give the reader ſome idea of the ſuc- 
ceſs of her majeſty's ſhips in thoſe parts this ſummer, 
St. John's (in Newtoundland) September 19. 

Moſt of the French ſhips in theſe parts are taken off of 

the banks, and ſeveral burnt and deſtroyed, with their harbours 


and fiſh, ?Tis believed they have loſt near fifty fail of ſhips 
this ſeaſon, and moſt of them of conſiderable force. Her ma- 


jeſty's ſhips the Portland and Valeur, had the good fortune, 
in their paſſage to Newfoundland, to take two very rich pri- 


zes, valued at thirty thouſand pounds. Some of the gallies 


have taken abundance of prizes; but for our part, we came 
in at the latter end, which I hope will turn to good account; 


I have here ſent you ſome particulars, which cannot but be ac- 
ceptable. 


P. S. Her majeſty” s ſhip the Valeur was rc deln ſur⸗ 


priſed and taken in the harbour by the French; but ſince re- 


taken, On board the Rocheſter, in Carbonnier. 
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e ale TS TV dcs de dc I | 


en commodore Littleton's proceedings i in the Wl. | 
Indies, 


N Jangary 1711. the 3 arrived at Jamaica, with 
the tender to the Star bomb; but the bomb veſſel her. 
ſelf was miſſing, having been ſeen by a trader from New Eng- 


land without her maſts, The trade from Great Britain arri- 


ving at Jamaica the eleventh of July, and the commodore ha- 
ving, in this interval, received ſeveral intelligences, by diffe- 


rent ways, of Monſieur Du Caſſe's ſquadron, he ſet fail, fout 


days afterwards, towards Carthagena, His firit information 
was by ſome maſters of veſlels from the Maderas; next by a 
Carthagena floop, taken by one of Jamaica, in which was found 

a letter from the governor of that place, to the vice-roy of 
Mexico ; after this, by the Jerſey, which brought in with her 
a French merchant ſhip, belonging to Breit, of thirty guns, 


and a hundred and twenty men, which ſhip failed from Port 
Louis, in company of Monſieur Du Caſſe. She came from 
trading on the coaſt of Spain; but had put all her money on 


{hore at Port Louis. He had afterwards an account by cap- 


tain Hardy, who came in from the coaſt of New Spain, the 
ſeven and twentieth; and the Jerſey being ſent again over to 
that coaſt returned with the laſt advice, the fourth of July, 
which was, that having looked into the port of Carthapena, } 
the eight and twentieth of June, he ſaw twelve ſaips there, fix W 
rigged, and the other fix unrigged, among the former of which } 
he believed was the vice-admiral of the galleons; and beſides 


theſe, {ive ſloops. 


The ſix and twentieth, he arrived on 154 coalt; and the M 
ſame day chaſed five ſhips; but they got into Bocca Chica, the 
entrance into Carthagena harbour. He flood off to fea again | 
that night, and ſtretching in the next morning, chaſed four o- 
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ther ſhips. Between five and fix, the Salisbury Prize, cap- 


nia Robert Harland, came up with, and engaged, one ſhip, 


which proved to be the vice-admiral of the galleons; this was 
the ſame galleon which had eſcaped from admiral Wager, as L 


have related above; but Monſieur Du Calle had taken moſt of 
| the money out of her, having ſome ſuſpicion of the command- 


ing officer. The vice-admiral himſelf being wounded by a 
ſmall ſhot, died ſoon after. The Salisbury, captain Francis 
Hoſier, came ſoon after, and did the ſame; and the commo- 


dore, who was within piitol ſhot, being juit going to fire into 
her, they ſtruck her colours; ſhe had ſixty braſs guns, and 


three hundred and five and twenty men. I he Jerſey took 
another, a merchant ſhip, of about four hundred tuns, and fix 
and twenty guns, laden chiefly with cocoa and wool. But one 
which was chaſed by the Nonſuch eſcaped. 

Mr. Secretary Burchett, in the marginal references to his 
account of this action, mentions the vice-admiral taken by the 
commodore, another great ſhip taken by captain Har land and 


captain Hoſter, and a merchant ſhip by the Jerſey; but I muſt 


confeſs, I am not able to find this comprized in the words of 
the relation itſelf; if, therefore, I have done wrong to theſe 
worthy commanders, in my account, It is for want of a ſurer 
guide. 

As the ſervice performed by the ſquadron under the com- 
mand of commodore Littleton, after this, conſiſted only in the 
taking of ſome prizes, by ſingle ſhips, and providing for the 
ſecurity of the trade, I ſhall only mention what occurred, un- 


| Cer thoſe two heads, in proper order, without following ! him 


in all his cruiſings, 
In the month of Auguſt, there being ſome trade ready to 


proceed to Great Britain, the commodore ſent the Nonſuch as 
their convoy. The Jerſey, returning to Jamaica, the ſeven- 


teenth of October, brought in a ſhip ſhe had taken on the N. 
lie of Cuba, of about a hundred tuns, loaded with indigo and 


ſugar, The five and twentieth of November, a French mana 
F 2 
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of war, of four and forty guns, called the Thetis, taken by 
the Windſor and the Weymouth, was brought into Jamaic, 
The fixth of December, the Weymouth, captain Leſtock, 
brought in a ſmall privateer of ſix guns and forty men, be. 
longing to Puerto Ricco. The commodore ſent with the home. 
ward bound trade the Angleſea, Fowey, and Scar borough, the 
latter of which was taken by the two former, on the coaſt of 
Guinea, from the enemy, who had taken her from us ſome 


time before, In January following, the Medway Prize brought 


in a French floop, bound to the Havana, laden with Madera 
wine, flower and cocoa, The twentieth of February, the l. 


lisbury brought in a French merchant (hip, of a hundred and 


fifty tuns, laden with ſugar, from cape Francois, on the J, 
fide of Hifpaniola ; and the Jerſey run a French ſhip, of about 


twenty guns aſhoar, where ſhe beat in pieces. I thall now 


leave commodore Littleton, till he was relieved, in July fol 
_— by Sir Hovenden Walker. 
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Naval tranſaftions and expeditions of the Ensliſh; particu 


 Harly, an account of the famous ſeusfight between the Eng- 
liſh and French, off of Velez Malaga, the thirteenth of Au. 


guſt, 


HE important city and fortreſs of Gibraltar being in the 


| hands of the confederates, and particularly the Engliſh, 


(whoſe brave ſailors had the chief hand in the taking of it, I 
and) who have it yet in poſſeſſion, (and may they ever keep it!) | * 


the confederate fleet ſtood over to the coaſt of Barbary to 
water. Returning from thence, the ninth of Auguſt, and | 
ſtanding out of Tetuan Bay, within ſight of the high lands of 
Gibraltar, the Centurion fcout made a fignal of ſeeing the e-. 
nemy”s fleet, to the windward, as it appeared their ſcouts dd 


of ſeeing ours. 
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A council of war was hereupon called, and it was reſolved 


| to lay to the eaſtward of Gibraltar, to receive them; but it 


ſeems they did not think fit then to engage. 
The reaſon was becauſe they had then but few of their gal- 


les with them, and the rendezvous of the reſt of thoſe veſſels 
being at Velez Malaga, they plied up to that place, where 


they joined them. This likewiſe gave the conſederate fleet 


| the leifure to ſend for half of the Eighteen hundred marines 
| they had left at Gibraltar, 


The tenth and eleventh were ſpent in plying to the wind- 


| ward, in purſuit of the enemy, of whom they could have noo- 


ther account, than what they could gather by the report of 
their fignal guns. The eleventh, they drove a French ten- 
der on ſhore, near Fingerole, but her erew quitted her, and 
ſet her on fire. 


The twelfth, about noon, they diſcovered the enemy” s fleet 


aud gallies to the weſtward, near cape Malaga, going away 


large, and bore after them, in a line of battle, all that night. 


The thirteenth, in the morning, they were within three 
kagues of the French, who then brought to, with their heads 


to the ſouthward, the wind being eaſterly, and, forming their 
line, lay in a poſture to receive them. 


In the Engliſh line, Sir George Rooke, with the rear- ad- 


mirals Byng and Dilkes were in the center; Sir Cloudeſly 


Shoyel and Sir John Leake led the van, and vice-admiral Cal- 


kmberg, with rear-admiral Vanderduſſen, commanded the 
Dutch ſhips in the rear, 


i G r. 75 741514 $$4+ 


A ſea: fight between the Engliſh and the French fleets of of 


Pelez Malaga. 


\ E have ſeveral accounts. of this action, which, tho? they 
differ in ſome circumſtances, agree pretty well in the 


Viole, I ſhall keep tothat nde by authority, as brought 
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by captain "Trevor, commander of her majelty's ſhip the Tri. 
ton, from Sir George Rooke, to his royal highneſs: making 


ſuch remarks and additions, as I ſhall judge proper: And thi 


being the only general engagement which happened this whole 
war, I ſhall be the more particular. | 

On Sunday, the thirteenth of Auguſt, in the morning (ſay; 
this relation) we bore down upon the enemy, in order of hat. 
tle, *riii a little after ten o'clock, when, being about half gun⸗ 
ſhor from them, they ſet all their fails, at once, and ſeemed to 
intend to ſtretch a-head, and weather us. 


Tbe marquis de Vilette obſerving that the admiral, as he | 


bore doan, was at ſome diitance from the center, and think- 


ing that he might get a-head of that ſquadron, with his fore. 


moſt ſhips, made a ſignal to the headmoſt ſhips of the French 
line, to croud all the ſail they could. Admiral Shovel ſtill bear. 
ing down upon the enemy with the van, inſenſibly found him. 
ſelf in their line a-head of them, which the French judging to 
be a favourable opportunity, reſolved to make their advantage 
of it, by keeping their wind, and crouding all the fail they 
were able, in order to cut off the yan of the confederates from 
the reſt of their fleet; hoping, with reaſon, that if it grey 
calm, which uſually bappens in a ſea-fight, their gallies might 


tow them off, ſo as that they might make a double, and, wer- 


thering Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, fire upon him on both ſides. But 
_ admiral Shovel having diſcovered the enemy's intention, im- 
mediately clapped upon a wind, and Sir George Rooke, fore- 


ſeeing what would be the conſequence, if his van was inter- 
cepted, bore down upon the enemy, with the reſt of the con- | 


federate fleet, and put out the fignal for the fight, which was 
immediately begun by admiral Shovel. The French accounts 
own, that in this part of the engagement, between the mar: 


quis de Vilette, and Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, the former was 0 WF !! 


bliged to bear out of the line to repair, his poop being blown 


up by a bomb, and his ſhip ſet on fire, and in danger of blov- 


ing up likewiſe; aud that the ſame happened to monſieur & 
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Belleille's ſhip, he himſelf being before killed, But, about 
ro in the afternoon, the enemy's van gave way to ours, which 
was commanded by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, and led by Sir John 


Leake; as their rear did to the Dutch, towards night. 


The Dutch, in the rear, engaged the enemy, with the great- 
ef courage and alacrity, and, being better provided with am- 


munition, continued firing, ſomething later than the reſt; but 
night coming on, put an end to the diſpute on that fide allo: 
But monſieur de Rouvre one of the French rear-admiral's ſe- 


conds, was obliged to go out of their line to {top his leak, be- 


fore the fight ended: but their body being very (trons, and 
| ſereral of the ſhips of the admiral's, rear-admiral Byng's, and 


rear-admiral Dilkes's diviſion, being forced to go out of the 


Ine, for want of ſhot, the battle fell very heavy on the admi- 


ral's own ſhip, the St, George, and the Shrewsbury. 
This being obſerved by Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, he, like a 


led, by a great ſuperiority, both of ſtrength and number, and 
drove them at length out of the line; for after they had felt 


better ſailors, they ſer their ſprit - ſails, and with their boats a- 


exchanging a ſingle broadſide with them. Theſe were the 
nce-admira! of the white, and the rear-admiral of their white 


bout ſeven 0 clock, was obliged to tow out of danger. 
F 4 


good and valiant officer, immediately backed aſtern, and endea- 
| roured to reinforce the admiral. This aft, both of valour and 
good ſeamanſhip, had two uſeful effects; firit, it drew ſeveral 
| oi the enemy's ſhips from our center, which was ſo hard preſ- 


the force of this ſupply, from ſome of the ſhips of Sir Clou- 
deſly Shovel's diviſion, which was aſtera of him, they found it 
not ſafe to advance along his broadſide; but being clean, and 


head towed from him, without giving him the opportunity of 


and blue, with part of their diviſions: And tho” the count de 
Thoulouſe was ſuſtained by the beſt ſhips and commanders in 
ile center, and aſſiſted by the greateſt oflicers for quality, ex- 
erience and courage, who were placed as counſellors near 
lim, yet he ſhared, at length, the like fate as his van, and, a- 
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This want of ſhot was occaſioned by our great expence of 
it at Gibraltar; and though every ſhip was ſupplied to haue 
fire and twenty rounds, two days before the battle, which was 
judged ſufficient, and would have been fo, if we could hare 
got ſo near the enemy as the admiral intended; (tho! the 
French pretend it was they who endeavoured to fight cloſe 
but the Englith avoided it ;) yet every ſhip, that was on that 
ſervice, wanted ammunition before night. 
| There happened an action in the center, which deſerves 4 
particular mention: The Serieux, a ſhip in the French admi- 


rai's diviſion, commanded by monſ. Champmelin, thrice board- | 


ed the Monk, an Engliſh ſhip, commanded by captain Mills, 


who with great activity and courage, every time cleared the } 


deck of the enemy» and made them at laſt bear away: The 
fame French commander (as they themſelves own) had his 
ſhipafterwards ſo diſabled, that he was obliged ro quit theline, 
as was likewiſe the chevalier de Grancy, whoſe ſhip was whol: 
ly diſabled. Monſieur de Roche Alard was likewiſe totally 


diſabled; and the chevalier d'Oſmont, and monſieur de Pu- 
Jett, alſo, quitted their line, for the ſame reaſon Captain | 


Jumper did, likewiſe, eminently ſignalize his valour, in this 
fight, with his ſingle ſhip engaging three of the enemy's. A- 


bout ſeven in the evening, one of the French admiral's ſe- | 


conds advanced out of the line, and began a cloſer engagement 


with the St. George, commanded by captain Jennings; but, | 
notwithſtanding that the St. George had already ſuffered much, 
ſhe met with ſuch rough treatment, that ſhe had difticulty e- 


nough to rejoin the line, after the loſs of both her captains, 


and abundance of her men. But, among the actions of other 
brave commanders, we muſt not forget thoſe of the gallant | 
ear] of Durſley, commander of the Boyne, an cighty gun ſhip, | 
who, tho? then but about three and twenty years of age, gave 
many memorable inſtances of his undaunted courage, ſteady | 

reſolution, and prudent conduct. In general, all the officers 
and ſeamen of the confederate fleet fought with unparalleled | 
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intrepidity and reſolution, and had not the center been ſo 
weakened, by the loſs of the ſervice of thoſe ſhips, which, 

So want of ammunition, were forced to leave their ſtations, 
is highly probable the confederates would have obtained a 
nore compleat and unconteſted victory than they did. 

The battle ended with the day, when the enemy went as 
way, by the help of their gallies, to the leeward. In the 
night, the wind ſhifted to the northward, and, in the morn- 
ing, to the weſtward, which gave the enemy the wind of us, 
pe lay by, all day, within three leagues of one another, re- 


peiring our defects, and, at night, they filed and ſtood to the 
northward. 


On the fifteenth, in the morning, the enemy was got 
four or five leagues to the windward of us; but, a little be- 
fore noon, we had a breeze of wind eaſterly, with which we 
bore down on them *cill four o'clock in the afternoon, It 
being too late to engage. we brought to, and lay by, with 
cur heads to the northward all night. 
The confederates braved the enemy, to conceal their own 
veakneſs; for neither fide had any great inclination, or, in- 
deed, were in a condition to come to a ſecond engage- 
ment, wherefore they were both glad to loſe fight of one an» 
other, 

On the ſixteenth, in the morning, the wind being ſtil] eaſ- 
terly, hazy weather, and having no ſight of the enemy, or 
their ſcouts, we filed, and bore away to the weſtward, ſap- 
pong they would have gone away for Cadiz; but being ad- 
ned from Gibraltar, and the coaſt of Barbary, that they did 
tot paſs the Streights, we concluded they had been ſo ſevere- 
treated, as to oblige them to return to Toulon, which 
my prevent any attempt upon Gibraltar this winter, the 
| {ending any ſuccour into Cadiz, or the inſulting the coaſt of 
Portugal, and conſtrain them to a winter-paſſage to Weſt- 


MY france, if they intend any of their ſhips thicker qhis 
fear. 
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We have not yet the particulars of the enemy's loſs, The 
marquis de Villadarias, marching with his army to beſjer, 
Gibraltar, ſent a letter to the prince of Heſſe, governor of 
that place, adviſing him, that the F rench had burnt eight of 
our ſhips, taken ſixteen, ſunk ſeven, and he allows the French 
had loſt four men of war, aud one galley, and that the co;nt 
De Thoulouſe was wounded. During the action, we fav 
two of the enemy's gallies fink, and many of their ſhips ſo diſ. 
abled, that they were towed off by their gallies, and we hays 
reaſon to believe ſeveral of them periſhed; whereas there 


Was not one of her majeſty's ſhips loſt, and the Dutch luſt | 


only one, their admiral, called the Albemarle, of ſixty four 


guns, which blew up by accident, the ſixteenth, in the aiter- 


noon, after we ha4 loſt fight of the enemy, and had only nine 
men ſaved. We loſt, beſides, fix hundred and ninety five 
men killed, among whom were two captains, Sir Andrey 
| Leake, of the Grafton, and captain Cow, of the Ranelach; 
and ſixteen hundred and ſixty three wounded, among whom 


were three captains, captain Myngo, of the Namur. captain | 


Baker, of the Monmouth, and captain Jumper, of the L. 


nox, Of the Dutch, captain Liinſlager was killed, and they 


| had four hundred men killed and wounded, 


Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, in his account of this engagement 
ſays, the action was very ſharp, and in his opinion, the like, 
between two fleets, had never been in his time. Of the whole 
fleet, he ſaid, there was hardly a ſhip but was obiiged to ſuitt 
one maſt, and many all; inſomuch that there were not three 


ſpare top-malts left in the fleet. 


Sir George Rooke, in his letter, with an account of this | 
fight, ſays, he muſt do the officers the juſtice to fay, that | 
every man in the line, did his duty, without the leaſt umbrage 
for cenſure or reflection; and that he never obſerved thc} 
true Engliſh ſpirit ſo apparent and prevalent i in our ſeamen, 


as on this occaſion, 


Admiral Callemberg. | in his letter to che States General, 


at } 


he 


ah 
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ſays, they ſpent ſuch a vaſt quantity of powder, in this fight, 


that they were obliged to have cartridges filled during the 


action. 
Our fleet having entirely loſt fight of the enemy, as J ob- 


ſberved above, Sir George called a council of war, in which 
it was determined to repair, with the fleet, to Gibraltar; and 


having ſtaid eight days there to refit, and ſupplied that place 
with men and proviſions, he failed from thence» the four and 


rrentieth of Auguſt, The ſix and twentieth, being out of 
the Streights' mouth, he gave the neceſſary orders to Sir 


John Leake, and then continued his voyage, with thoſe ſhips, 
which were in a condition to come home; he arrived at Spit- 
head, the five and twentieth of September, and, the nine and 


twentieth waited on the queen and prince, at Windſor, who 
received him very graciouſly, and expreſſed themſelves very 


well ſatisfied with his conduct. 5 
J ſhould now return to Sir John Leake, and give an ac- 


count of his proceedings after Sir George's departure; but 


23 that would carry me too far into the following year, I ſhall 
reſerve them for the enſuing chapter, and in the mean time, 


gire an account of ſome other tranſactions, which came with- 


in the compaſs of the year. . 5 
And firit, I ſhould be guilty of an unpardonabie neglect, 


Hod I not, at leaſt, mention the moſt important and glori- 


cus tranſaction not only of this year, but of the whole war, 
| mean the unparallePd ſucceſs of her majeſly's armies at 


dchellenburg and Hochſtedt, under the great duke of Marl- 


borough, However, as I ſhould do injuſtice to the actions 


tnemſelyes, as well as to all the brave officers and men con- 


cerned in them, ſhould I attempt a deſcription of them, in the 
narrow limits I am here tied down to; and beſides, as we have 
zieady ſo many ample accounts thereof, I ſhall content my- 
if with having taken notice of them, and refer to our hiſ- 
orians for the circumitances of thoſe ever memorable ex- 
Joi, 
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The ninth of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, and ſeyery 


of his captains, went to Windſor, to wait on her majeſty, aul _ 
his royal highneſs, by whom they were graciouſly receivel; 1 
and her majeſty was pleaſed to confer the honour of kniohe | is 
hood, on captain John Jennings, commander of the St. George, | So 
for his ſignal ſervice, in the late ſea fight, in the Meditertz. 4 he 


nean. Not long after, the queen conferred the ſame honour, 
on George Byng, Eſq; rear admiral of the Red ſquadron, aud 
on Thomas Dilkes, Eſq; rear admiral of the White ſquadros, 
of her majeſty's fleet. 
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Naval expeditions and tranſactions of the Engliſh ; particu. Wyih 

larly, the relief of Gibraltar, and taking of Barcelona, with Were 

ot her remarkable ETON; during the year, 1705, 0 

1 

F Joſs of Gibraltar was ſo ſenſible a blow to Spain, aud More 

the confederate garriſon in that fortreſs ſuch a danger. Mas 

ous thorn in the fide of the Spaniards, that the courts of Ver. pair 
failles and Madrid reſolved to ule all poſſible means to wr-! 


that place out of their hands. As 1 am obliged to go back} 
ſome months into the foregoing Fear, to give an account of! prep 


the ſiege and relief of that place, theſe tranſactions properiy! Wie 
require the firlt place here. be 
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Sir John Leate's proceedings, with a ſq uadron under his com. 
mand together with an account of his relieving Gibraltar, 
and of bas deſtroying ſeveral French men of war. 


E left Sir John Leake, the ſix and ona of Au- 
guſt, of the foregoing year, without the Streights' 
mouth, with the ſhips Sir George Rooke left Under his com- 
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bad, bound for Lisbon, in order to their being reficted 
e,. | 
of this place, he received a letter from the prince of Heſſe, 
nas another from captain Fotherby, commander of the Lark, 
I which he was informed, that, on the fourth of October, 
o the evening, a ſquadron of the enemy! s ſhips, about nine- 


that there was a deſign of beſieging the place, both by ſea 
ind land; for which reaſon he was earneltly preſſed to re- 
air to their relief. 


ather ſhips joined him, from England and Holland, and he 


with advice, that the French, having landed fix battalions, 
were ſailed weſt ward, and had only left fix frigates, from for- 
xy to twenty guns; and that they had opened their trenches 
ainſt the town, the 11th of October. It was hereupon res 


mas of the higheſt importance to the common cauſe, to re- 
pur forthwith to the relief of it. 


preparing to attack him, they were all re- embarked except 
the gunners, carpenters and marines. The Engliſh ſhips, in 
lie mean time, having loſt ſome of their cables and anchors, 


Loon. 


The five and dend of October, the ſquadron ſailed a- 


bibraltar, rhe nine and twentieth, where they ſurprized two 
ii the enemy's ſhips of four and thirty guns each, one of 
nelye, a fireſhip, a Tartane, and two Engliſh prizes. all which 
er run aſhore, and ſet on fire; andanother ſhip of thirty g guns, 


ns 
que 


ren in number, great and ſmall, came into Gibraltar-Bay, and 


While Sir John was making preparations to this end, ſome 


{on after received another letter from the prince of Heſſe, 


ſaved, in a council of war, as the preſervation of that place 


Being arrived there, ſome troops were landed; but upon 
zarice, that a French ſquadron, of ſuperior force to his, wag 


ad the Dutch almoſt all theirs, and ſeveral proviſions being 
vanting, the ſquadron was under a neceſſity of returning to 


pn from the river of Lisbon, and arrived at the bay of 


| 
| 
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which had juſt got out of the bay, was EAN taken by on Ml th: 
of the Engliſh ſhips. 1 
The arrival of the Engliſh and Dutch ſquadron was rery _ HB 
ſeaſonable; for the enemy had deſigned, that very night, to a. the 
tack the town in ſeveral places, and had got a great number WM plic 
of boats, from Cadiz, to make the aſſault, with three thouſand MW bac 
men, on the ſide of the new Mole, by which the contederate tw. 
had attacked it, the foregoing ſummer. zac 
Ihe ſecond of November, it was reſolved, to land az m. ger 
ny men as could be ſpared, for defending the outpoſts, on the ¶ anc 
ſea ſide, as like wife to ſend ſome men into the town, which! 
was done the third; and ſome days after, a farther reinforce. “bra 
ment, of two hundred Englith, and one hundred Dutch, ere vi 
landed. The nineteenth, and twentieth, Sir John, being WM in 
moving his ſtation, made a feint of landing ſome troops, which Wit 
drew the Spaniſh cavalry down to the ſhore, and gave him an] nur 
opportunity of killing a great number of them, with the he 
cannon of his frigates, and the ſmall arms from his boats. bye 
- Fhe twenty ſecond, the Centurion came in from cruiſing; ta, 
and brought with her a French prize, of eight and tend be. 
ty guns, richly laden with ſugar and indigo, fon Mari rer 
nico. Vin 
Upon advice, ſoon after, that Monſieur Ponti was coming of " 
out of Cadiz, Sir John Lenkee thought fit to order his {qui WB 
dron out of the bay, and to ſtand to the eaſtward, in ſight o boa 
Gibraltar, that he might be the better enabled to take ſuch fp 
meaſures as ſhould be thought neceſſary. | be 
The ſeventh of December, the Antelope, with nine tran ; Fly 
port ſhips, came into the bay of Gibraltar, from Lisbon, and and, 
were followed the ninth, by the Newcaſtle, with ſeven more] **" 
having in all nineteen hundred and ſeventy men on board Joh 
The twenty firſt, purſuant to a reſolution of a council of Tart bi 
the garriſon being now re- inforced, and having obtained id by, 


many advantages over the beſiegers, (who by the account! 
they had received were reduced to the greateſt miſery) taf 
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me thought tbemſelves in no great danger, the fleet ſailed, 
| nd arrived at Lisbon, in order to refit, 


7 he nine and twentieth of January, the Tartar-Pink, and 


plies; and, the fifth of February, were followed by the Roe- 

back and Leopard, with ſix companies of Dutch, and about 

mo hundred of the Engliſh guards, with other Engliſh troops, 

and ſeveral neceſſaries, from Lisbon. The ſeventh, the Ty- 

ger, with a tranſport, arrived, with a farther ſupply of men 
2nd ammunition. 

The fourteenth, Monſieur Ponti came into the bay of Gi⸗ 
braltar, with fourteen men of war, and two fireſhips; notice 
whereof having been given to Sir John Leake, at Lisbon, who, 
in the mean time, had been joined by Sir Thomas Dilkes, 
with five third-rates, with which he had convoyed a great 
number of merchant ſhips from England, he ſer fail from 
thence the ſixth of March. The tenth, at half an hour paſt 


4 a, he diſcovered five fail making out of the bay; to which 
en he gave chaſe, and they afterwards proved to be five French 
nen of war. At nine, Str Thomas Dilkes, in the Revenge, 


with the Newcaſtle, Antelope, Expedition, and a Dutch man 
of war, got within half gun-ſhot of the Arrogant, which they 
wok, after ſome reſiſtance ; and the Newcaſtle's boat firſt 
boarded her, after ſhe ſtruck. Before one, two of the Dutch 
lips took the Ardent and the Marquis. The other two, 


ich Monfieur Ponti himſelf was, made a ſtout reſiſtance, 


vard of Marbella, were burnt by the French themſelves. Sir 
John, ſuppoſing the remainder of Monfieur Ponti's ſquadron, 
Which had been driven from their anchors, out of Gibraltar 
by, to be in Malaga-road, looked in there; but they, having 
heard the firing, thought that no ſecure 5 and had, 
5 it was believed, cut their cables, and were retired to Tou- 


| the Newport, came into the bay of Gibraltar, with freſh ſup- 


fre in the morning, being within two miles of Cape Cabret- 


lhe Magnanimous, and the Flower de Luce, in the firſt of 


ad, in ſpight of the Engliſh, running aſhore, to the weſt- 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
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lon. Off of Malaga, three of her majeſty's ſhips, the Kent 
the Orford, and the Eagle joined the admiral; and three of 


pur frigates having driven aſhore two merchant ſhips, one of Ml 5: 


three hundred tuns, richly loaden from the Weſt-Indies, near 
Malaga, and the other of two hundred and fifty, outwatd 8 


bound to the Weſt-Indies, near Almeria, they were burnt by 
the French; and the Aſſurance and Bedford took two Sit. 
tees. Sir Jobn Leake, having thus relieved Gibraltar, a ſecond 
time, by his appearance only, tho? he could not afterward 


reach the bay, till the 19th, he returned to Lisbon, where | 


he arrived, the firſt of April, and 1 we ſhall leave hin, 


and return to England. 


T he earl of Peterboroug hs and Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel's expedi-| 
tion to the Mediterranean, with the ting of Spain' s land. 


ing at Barcelona, and taking of that city. 


IR Cloudeſly Shovel, repairing on board the Britanlis, 


at the Nore, gave orders, on the ſeventh of April, to 


Sir John Jennings, to proceed to Spithead, with three firſt I 
rates, two ſecond-rates, and as many third-rates. The thir- | 
| teenth of May, he arrived at Spithead, where he was joined | 
by the men of war from the Downs, and the ſhips with the | 
ordnance ſtores; and, the twenty-ſecond, the earl of Peter- 
borough arrived at Portſmouth, The ſame day, the troops | 
deſigned for the expedition being, likewiſe, on board, the 
fleet ſailed to St. Helen's; and, the next, the earl went on 
board: the four and twentieth, the fleet ſet ſail again, andthe 
five and twentieth came off of Plymouth, where they lay by} 
for ſome men of war and tranſports, which were to join them 
there, and, two days after, they arrived at their firſt Ren- 
dez vous, which was ſeven leagues ſouth from the Lizard. 
I be ninth of June, the fleet arrived in the river of Lisbon, 
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where the Dutch admiral Allemond, with his ſquadron, was 
| arrived a week before. Here the admirals, likewiſe, found 


Sir ſohn Leake, with his ſquadron; but in great want of pro- 
villous; the {hips were therefore all ſupplied, out of choſe 


| brought from England, for near four months, at whole allow- 
* 3NCE, 


The line of battle being now formed, Sir Cloudeſly got 


our of the river of Lisbon, with part of the fleet the twen- 
ty-ſecond, and, the ſame day, met with the ſhips from Ire- 


lad. The deſign was to cruiſe off of Cape Spartel, 'till the 
carl of Peterborough, who ſtaid at Lisbon, with the remaind- 


er of the fleet, to take in the forces, ſhould join him, The 


earl having prevailed upon the earl of Galloway to ſpare him 
| to regiments of dragoons, in which, as well as in ſupplying 


them with for rage and other neceſſaries, he met with great 
oppoſition and delay, from the Portugueſe; and the men of 


ar detached from the iquadron under admiral Byng being 


arrived the fifteenth, with the tranſports and other ſhips un- 
der their convoy, having on board ſeveral things neceſſary 
for the expedition, he prepared to depart. King Charles, 
who was reſolved to try his fortune with the earl and Sir 
Cloudeſly, being, therefore embarked with the former, on 
board the Ranelagh, they put to ſea the ſeventeenth of July, 


the troops on board, deſigned for a deſcent, being by ſome 


computed to be twelve thouſand men- They arrived, in a 
tew days, at Gibraltar, where his Catholick majeſty, under 


protection of the confederate fleet, firſt took poſſeſſion of 


lis kingdom of Spain, and was received there a as lawful ſove- 
reign, 


The battalion of Engliſh guards, and ho three old regi- 
ments, which had fo valiantly defended Gibraltar, being em— 


birked, and two new raiſed battalions left in garriſon there, 


the fleet ſailed, the fifth of Auguit, and came to anchor, the 
c:venth, in Altea bay, in order to water there. 


As ſoon as the fleet was come into the bay, all the people 
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came to oſter their ſer vice to his Catholick majeſty. and t0 
1mplore his protection; bringing with them all ſorts of pro. 


viſions and refreſhments; for which, meeting with a liberz 


payment, all the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages came, 
jn like manner, to do him ev and olter what the coun. 
try afforded, 

His Catholick majeity ordered a 5040 of foot to be land. 
ed, as well to ſecure the fleet's watering, as to hinder the 
ſailors from committing any diſorders: and the ear] of Pe. 
terborough cauſed a manifeſto to be diſperſed in the Spaniſh 
tongue, 


The ſubſtance of this manifeſto was, to Care the Sponi. 
arqds, that the confederate fleet was not come to take pofſel. | 


fion of any place, in an hoſtile manner, for the uſe of her 
majeſty of Great Britain, or the States General, nor to bring 


Into that country the uſual calamities of war; but to deſend 


and protect thoſe who would ſubmit, in due abedienics, to their 


 Jawful ſovereign : but that if, by oppoſing theſe good inten- | 
tions, they brought hoſtilities upon themſelves, they only | 


would be anſwerable for them. 


While the fleet was in the bay, certain advice was brought, 
that eight hundred or a thouſand of the inhabitants of the 
towns and places, in the neighbourhood, who were aſſembled 
in the mountains, had declared for king Charles, and ſeized | 
the town of Denia; upon which general Ramos was appoint- | 
ed governor of that place, and a garriſon of four hundred 
men put into it. | 
The eleventh of Auguſt, the fleet arrived in he bay of | 
Barcelona; where, as ſoon as the fleet anchored, the Spani- 
ards began to fire from the mole, and a battery they had near | 
the ſea, upon ſome of the tranſports ſhips, which {ood in for 
the ſhore. The next day, the prince of Darmſtadt having 
joined the fleet, the forces began to land in very good order, | 
and without any oppoſition, berween the town and a place 
called Badelona, at about three quarters of a league diſtance | 


ce 
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rom the former, the inhabitants lending them all poſſible aſ- 
ſſtance. The thirteenth, all the troops being landed, the ci- 
ty was inveſted, and, as it was ſo large that the forces from 
he fleet could not guard all the poſts, the inhabitants aſſiited 
them in ſecuring all the avenues, 

It was much wondered at, that the enemy made no oppo- 


| tion, ſince they had all the convenience for it jmaginable. ou 


their ſide; for they might have come under cover, very ucar 


| the landing place, fo that the fire from on board the {hips 
could not have diſturbed them; but it was believed, that the 


riceroy had no confidence in his own troops, and was jealous, 
that ſhould he have ſuffered them to march out of the city. 
the people, who had a ſtrong inclination for king Charles, 
might, in the mean time, riſe in his favour, 


The ſeventeeth, his Catholick majeity went on ſhore, the | 
whole fleet having ſaluted him, at his departure; and, at 
bis landing, he was not only welcomed by the loud acclamati- 


ons of the people of the country, who came in throngs to 
receive him, but by a treble diſcharge of ſmall arms, from 
the camp on ſhore, The generals, however, found the 
place ſo well provided, that they almoſt deſpaired of ſue- 


ces. The ſea officers on their fide, were, indeed, bombard- 


ing and cannonading the place, from the fleet, while the ap- 
proaches were made by land; but as the king of Spain, 
would by no means conſent to this, the undertaking was 
thereupon very near being laid aſide, and the reſolution al- 


moſt taken to leave the place, and try their fortune at Ler- 


ragona. 
When a council of war was held, on this occaſion, at 
which the king of Spain himſelf was preſent, both Engliſh 


and Dutch officers were of opinion, the ſiege could not be 
undertaken with ſo ſmall a force. the garriſon being near as 


ſtrong as they were. The debate laſted ſome hours. In 
concluſion, the king himſelf ſpake near haif an hour: he an- 


[wered all the onjections which were made agalait the liege, 
(a2 
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and treated every one of thoſe who made them, as he anſwer. 
ed them, with particular civilities: he ſupported the truth of 
what the prince of Heſſe had aſſerted, (concerning the good 
affe tion of many in the town) as being known to himſelf. 
He faid, that in the ſtate in which his affairs then ſtood, no- 
thing could be propoſed, but what would be attended with 
great difficulties; all was doubtful, and much muſt be put to 
the hazard; but this ſeemed leſs dangerous, than any thing 
elſe that was propoſed. Many of his ſubjects had come and 


declared for him, to the hazard of their lives; it became hin 


therefore, to let them ſee, that he would run the ſame haz. 
ard for them. Ee deſired that they would ſtay fo long with 
him, *cill ſuch attempts ſhould be made, that all the world 
might be convinced, that nothing could be done: he added, 
that if their orders did oblige them to leave him, yet he could 
not leave his own ſubjects; upon which they reſolved to ſit 


down before Barcelona; and happy it was (ſays the biſhop) that 


they took this reſolution; for it came afterwards to be known, 
that the Catalans and Miquelets, who had joined them, hear- 


ing that they were reſolved to abandon them, and go back 


to their ſhips, had reſolved, either out of reſentment, or that 


they might merit their pardon, to murder as many of them 
as they could. When this ſmal] army ſat down before Bar- 


celona, they found they were too weak to beſiege it, they 


could ſcarce mount their cannon. When they came to ex- | 


amine their ſtores, they found them very defective, and far 


ſhort of the quantities, which by their liſts they expected to 
find; Whether this flowed from treachery or careleſſneſs, | | 
will not (continues the biſhop) determine; there 1 is much of | 


both in all our offices. 
The prince of Heſſe, whoſe reputation \ was moſt at lake, 


as he adviſed the expedition, propoſed at length, the ſurpriz- 
ing of the citadel and calile of Mont-Juy, which the earl of | 


Peterborough, upon examination of the circumſtances, find- 


ing feaſible, approved of, The attack (of which I omit ne 
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dreumſtances, as the fleet was not concerned in it) was made, 
on the ſecond of September, with undaunted bravery and 


withed for ſucceſs; but with the loſs of the gallant prince of 


Heſſe. 


his thigh, tore an artery, and occaſioned a great effuſion of 
blood; but, not to diſcourage his men, he marched on, as if 
he had not been wounded, *till the vital fpirits of that great 
heart being no longer able to ſupport him, he fell. He was 
immediately carried to a little houſe which was near; but be- 
fore his wound could be looked into he expired. 


After whoſe death the aſſallants began to loſe ground, ill 


the earl of Peterborough, being informed that the forces had 


orders from the commanding officer to retreat, went in per- 
ſor, and rallied them. 


His lordſhip being jaſtiy tranſported with indignation at the 
orders which had been given for the troops to draw off, im- 
mediately- countermanded thoſe orders, and drawing his 


ſword, threw away the ſcabbard, ſaying: He was fure all 
| brave men wwould follow him, With that he put himſelf at 
the head of the detachments which were retreating, and ſo 


animated them by his example, that they ſoon regained all 
the ground they had quitted, his lordſhip expoſing himſelf 
all the while to the greateſt danger, 


The ſixth, the citadel with all the works belonging to it, 
ſurrendered, and colonel Scuthwell, who commanded the firſt 


attack with great bravery, and had contributed very much 

to the taking of it, was made governor of that fortreſs. 
After their ſucceſs, the ſiege was puſhed with great vi- 

gour; the trenches were opened the ninth, and batteries 


raiſed for ſifty guns, and twenty mortars, His Catholick ma- 


ſelty having at length conſented to it, our bomb veſlels threw 
four hundred and twelve ſhells into the town; and eight Eng- 
iſh and Dutch ſhips, under the command of Sir Stafford 


Fairborn, being appointed to cannonade it from the ſea, 
8 3 


He received : a ſhot with a musket ball, which, paſſing thro? 
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while the cannon from the batteries and fort continued 10 
do the like on thore, the viceroy deſired to capitulate, the 


twenty-third, and the capitulation (which is of too great? 


length to find place here) being ſigned the eight and twenti. 


eik, the gate and baſtion of St. Angelo was delivered up the 
ſame day, and the whole city in a few days after. The ſur. 


render of this capital of Catalonia fo ſtrengthened king Char. 
les's party, that the whole kingdom, Roſes o oaly excepted, 
ſubmitted ſoon atter. 

The king of Spain having made his entry into Barcelona, 
aud received the oath of fidelity of his new ſubjects; and his 


maj-ity having declared, that he would venture his perſon | 


with them; a council of the general and flag officers was 


held, on the firſt of October, where it was reſolved, that the 


earl of Peterborough ſhould continue with that prince, with 


the land forces, and all the marines that could be ſpared from | 
the ſervice of the ſhips; and that a winter ſquadron being 


appointed, under the command of Sir John Leake, and rear 


admiral Waſſenaer, the reſt of the fleet ſhould make the belt | 
of their way home. 


It was reſolved, at this council, to appoint fifteen Engliſh 


ſhips of the line, and ten Dutch, with frigates, fireſhips, } 
bomb veſſels, &c. for a winter ſquadron ; and ſince the States | 
Gcneral were ſending from Holland to Lisbon, five ſhips ot | 
war, it was propoſed, that ten might be diſpatched fron WM 
England, which would make forty of the line, that being | 
judged ſufficient, till they could be ſtrengthened towards the | 
end of April, 
A farther quantity of powder was put on ſhore, from the | 
Engliſh and Dutch ſhips; with eight braſs guns carrying « | 


ſix pound ball; and it was reſolved, that when the ſhips de- 


ſigned to continue abroad, with Sir John Leake, were reduc- | 
ed to ſeven weeks proviſions, at ſhort allowance, he ſhould } 
proceed to Lisbon, to refit and victual them, and that two 


fourth: rates, three fifth-rates, and one ſisth- rate ſn z0U1d de ig 
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to follow the orders of the earl of Peterborough: ſo that the 


| whole fleet was divided as follows: 


To proceed to England, with Sir Cloudeſly : one firſt-rate, 


WF three fecond-rates, thirteen third-rates, two fourth-rates, 
- W tour fifth-rates, one ſixth- rate, three bomb veſſels, four fire- 


„aps and one yacht. 


| rate. 


Jo remain with Sir John Leake: two ſecond- rates, eight 


| third-rates, four fourth-rates, three fifth- rates, two bomb veſ- 
es, two fireſhips, one hoſpital- hip, and one yacht. 


With the ear} of Peterborough : tw fourth- rates, three 


| f{th-rates and one ſixth-rate. 


Left at Gibraltar; two ſixth-rates. 
To cruiſe for the Braſil fleet; one third and one fourth- 


Purſuant to this reſolution, Sir Cloudeſly ſer fail, and hay- 


| jng put the governor of Barcelona, with about a thouſand 


n men of the garriſon of that place (the reſt having liſted in 


the ſervice of king Charles) aſhore at Malaga and Alicant, 


aud ſtaid three days at Gibraltar, appointed ſome ſhips to 


convoy the trade home from Lisbon. He himſelf arrived, 


tle ſix and twentieth of November, at Spithead, and a few 


days atter came to London, where he was received, by the 
queen and prince, with thoſe marks of eſteem, which his ſig- 
nal ſer vices deſer ved. 


1 6##95555555555555555 63555 5559953559565 
The relief of Barcelona, with the ſurrender of Carthagena, 


Alicant, Ivica, and Majorca, to king Charles. 


H E eighteenth, they arrived off of Altea; and the 


next day had intelligence, that Sir George Byng was 
coming up with them, with a ſquadron from England; 
which he did the day following. Three days after they 


were joined by commodore Walker, with his ſquadron; and 
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divers tranſports came up with them Jikewiſe. They pon m 
reſolved, in order to give the city as timely relief as nog, WM ttc 
ble, to proceed Os Oath of Majorca; and that every {tj o. 
ſhould make the beſt of her way, without ſtaying for one u. ese 
other. ett 
The fix and twentieth, the earl of Peterborcugh cane ow MY tha 
from Tarragona, with divers barks, on board of which were IM cn 
fourteen hundred land forces. His excellency went on board Ml gen 
the Prince George, and hoiſted the union flag, taking upcn P 
him the command of the fleet as admiral, The fame ts, | the. 
letters came from king Charles, of the three and twentie:h, WM tie 
with very preſſing inſtances for relief; and, within two houts the 
after, a freſh and fair gale happily ſprung up, which brovj | on f 
the fleet, with all the forces and recruits from England ad it wa 
Ireland, to an anchor before Bracelona, the ſeven and twen. but! 
tieth, in the afternoon, to the inexpreſlible j Joy of the inha- anda 
bitants, who expected a ſtorm that very night. Na we 
Sir George Byng and Sir John Jennings, with ſome others Wor | 

of the belt ſailors, who got thither a few hours before the Whhiths 
reſt, diſcovered the rear of the French fleet making off in vas f. 
great diſorder. BY 
De Larrey ſays, the French om they reticed vi Neude 
their fleet becauſe a contagious diſtemper began to ſhew itſelf Wſorer! 
among the men: cowardice and fear are ſometimes contazi- rs 
ous, and ſo the obſervation may perhaps have been juſt. Ih 
The land forces aud marines were immediateiy put on {Wile | 
ſhore, and the admirals waited on the king, who received {nat tu 
them in a manner ſuitable to the imminent danger they hal Herbar 
juſt reſcued him from, The French continued the ſiege the Warp 
eight and twentieth, and nine and twentieth; but the thirti- WModeav; 
| th, 3 in theafternoon, they raiſed it with great noiſe and pre- o. 
cipitation, ſetting fire to, and deſtroying whatever they could I for 
of their camp and ſtores. They were terribly harrafied in IM the 


their 3 as well 11 ſeveral hw 55 7 the wer 1 
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hed with them till eleven at night, and the beſt part of 


e next day, when they took from them two field pieces, 
zd ſome waggons; while thoſe from the town pillaged the 
aaemy's abandoned camp. The accounts publiſhed of this 
W --:cat at Paris pretend, it was in very good order, and 
det they always beat thoſe who purſued them. But how 
came they then to part with their field pieces and wag— 
ans? 
" Barcelona being thus relieved, the fleet failed from thence, 
e ſerenth of May, with what forces could be ſpared fron 
| he ſervice of Catalonia, and arrived on the coaſt of Valencia 
de thirteenth, Were the ear] of Peterborough being put 
on ſhore, they were landed the next day. The nineteenth, 
it was reſoived, in a council of war, to proceed to Alicenr; 


and acquainted the admiral, that the inhabitants of Carthage- 


for king Charles III. It was thereupon reſolved to proceed 
thither ; and the fleet arriving the firit of W the place 
was ſurrendered the next day. 

garriſon of fix hundred marines was put into the place, 
nder the command of major Hedges, who was appointed 
prernor, and Sir John Jenning: was leſt there to ſettle the 
{fairs of the city. 

The ſeventh, the fleet ſailed for Altea again to water; and 
chile they were there, Sir John Leake having information 
hat two gallies were io go over to Oran, on = coaſt of 
barbary, with money to pay that garriſon, he ordered the 
anpron-Cuurt and T'yger to cruize off that place, and to 
(deavour to intercept them; but upon the firſt fight of our 
ins of of Cape Palamos, they came oil to them, and declar- 
for king Charles. 

u The fix and twentieth of June, Sir John Leake arrived 
Ih the fleet before Alicant, which they found had a nu— 
ſcrous garriſon, commanded by brigadier Mahoni, an Iriſh 


but being got the length of Altea, two gentlemen came of, 


na were diſpoſed, upon the appearance of the fleet, to declare 
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man, Who declared he would defend 1 
They ſtaid ſome time, 'till the eke rf . 
mm re-inforced by a detachment of a hundred and 110 1 b 
yr —_ and thirteen hundred foot, commanded 7 580 
5 e hw og their forces were eſteemed far Ae 
ee en ary for the intended ſervice, Hawn: 
5 mw the twenty-firſt and twenty-ſecond of Jo 
5 6 em eight hundred ſeamen, and the fame ni h 
own was bombarded, The next day, Sir George 3 


having hoiſted his fla 

g on board the Shrewsbur A 
anchored with her, and four third-rates ot ay 
pag : : 2 that they ſoon diſmounted ſome of the ah | 
nd ſixty guns they had facing the ſea, and drove Fs 1 


enemy from them. 
Sir 
John Jennings e the four and rwentieth, with 


| $4 
ieee 
e earl of Peterborough had repl. 
ane rough ha replaced with o. 
1e eight and twentieth, it 
Fr No. ooh „it was reſolved to ſtorm | 
a mem wy 02 hand; and a draupht of forty a 
ip, being ordered to aſſiſt 1 
land forces, their in 6 ene, 
; nate valour, added | 
4 , to the hopes of plun- | 
ee them on to the attack, wich ſo 5 55 1 
and vigour, that the deſign was executed with c. 


cels. 


The tros : , f 
maſters 5 Os early in the morning, made themſcives | 
+ ther raced ole s, 5 the boats being manned and att | 
orders for ſuſtainin T7 e le ot the Bhrewobory, to ber 
town. At nine in . 258 make any attack on the Iz 
the round tower, at t morning, the ſhips made a breach il 
_ the middle of the cu ; welt end of the town, and another 
Pa ee, ee 1 8 between the mole and the ealtern-M 
5 5 3 ; c nf forces marching up towards the | 
who 1 Fs : 8 of the lord Mohun's regiment 
- men-and a feri grenadeers, advanced, with fifteen of li 
jeant, towards the breach in che round tovet, 


| hop! 
| boat: 
up. 


deer 


Al cl 


mou! 


| thret 


follo 


with 
ſeam. 
| yed 


the | 
wher 


Vith 


teen; 
fegin 


| ſtand 


ſay, ( 
cord! 
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hoping to be the firſt man in the town; whereupon all the 
bons, under the command of Sir John Jennings, went directly 
neo ſuſtain them; but before the men landed, the grena- 
W {ers were beaten back. However, the boats proceeded, and 
In the men getting on ſhore, captain Evans, of the Royal Oak, 
nounting the breach firit, got into the town, with two or 

| three of the boats crews ; captain Paſſenger, of the Royal Ann 

| flowed, and next to him captain Watkins, of the St. George, 
um ſome ſeamen. Sir John Jennings, with the reſt of the 
S {nn and forces, who were in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, mo- 
red on to ſupport them, who coming into the town, ſecured 

| the poſts, and made proper diſpoſitions, 'till the reſt got in; 
phen Mahoni, retiring into the caſtle, left them in poſſeſſion, 
 vith the loſs of very few men, (ſome accounts ſay but ſeven- 
teen; amongſt whom was lieutenant- colonel Petit, of Mohun's 
fegiment, killed by a ſmall ſhot, from a window, as he was 
| ſanding arm in arm with Sir John Jennings; ſome accounts 
ay; on the market- place, after the action was over; but, ac- 
cording to others, in the ſuburbs, as they were viewing the 
ground for raiſing a battery againſt the town-wall; Which 
then muſt have been before the action. 5 

The next day, brigadier Gorges ſent a ſummons to the caſ. 
te; but Mahoni, tho* wounded, and notwithſtanding our ſhips 
had then diſmounted all their cannon towards the ſea, and 
beat down part of the wall, and they were, beſides, very much 
annoyed by. our bombs, defended it for a time, and then ſur- 
rendered, on- Honourable term. 

While our fleet was thus victorious on the coaſt of Spain, 
tbe affairs of king Charles, in the inward parts of Spain, had 
deen ſucceſsful, beyond expectation, and an entire ſubmiſſion 
ol thoſe extenſive dominions ſeemed to be out of all doubt, 
oben his Catholick majeſty, by the advice of his German mi- 
liſters, and contrary to that of his friends and allies, took the 
ſaal reſolution of going through Arragon to Madrid, and ſtop- 
ding at Saragoſſa, in his way thither, which overthrew all the 


fix and twentieth of Auguſt, towards Ivica. 


winter ſquadron, but ſirſt to proceed to Ivica and Majorca, 
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meaſures concerted in his favour, and was alone the cauſe gf 
all the misfortunes which inſued, and, in the end, loſt him the 
monarchy. 
Sir John Leake having according to his orders, detatchel 
Sir John Jennings, with twelve men of war, and a fire. lip, 
for Lisbon, and watered in Altea Bay, failed from thence, the 


thir d, 
Geor! 
lard ! 
there 
med, 
ter [0 
her tl 


When the fleet came to Altea-Bay, the twenty- -ſecond of miner 


Auguſt, it conſiſted of one firſt-rate, two ſecond-rates, twelve [fl 
third-rates, one fourth rate, and three fire-ſhips, of the Enz- WM ome 
liſh; and, of the Dutch, ten of the line. The ſame day, Sir ine. 
John Jennings ſailed to Lisbon, with fix third-rates, four fourth | 
rates, two fifth- rates, and a fire-ſhip, there to refit, and vidual We? 
them, for their intended voyage to the Weſt-Indies: And the! 
earl of Peterborongh gave orders to Sir John Leake, to re. 87 8 


pair to England, leaving Sir George Byng to command the | 


and oblige thoſe two iſlands to ſubmit. 
He arrived there the vine and twentieth; 2nd found the 00+ | 


vernor and inhabitants of that place ſo well diſpoſed for king Mel a 
Charles III. that upon the firſt appearance of the fleet, they N pod 
ſent deputies on board, to make their ſubmiſſion. the fc 
The ſecond of September, the fleet failed from Ivica, and MW He 
was the next day before Majorca, where the Conde de Alcu - Nef 
dia, the vice-roy, with ſome ſew who favoured the duke of H alt 
Anjou's intereſt, offered to reſiſt; but two bomb veſſels being} forty 
ſent into Palama, the capital of the ifland, upon their throw: MW Hi 
ing in three or four ſhells, the inhabitants obliged the vice- to) Weed, 
to retire to the palace, and deſire a capitulation, which was rente 
concluded the ſeventh. i ſhips 
Sir John having laſt a garriſon of a hundred marines, with Wort, 


2 captain and lieutenant in the caſtle of Porto Pin, and tao Mb ia] 


men of war to tranſport the vice-roy and his adherents, who | \W 
re deſirous to remove, ſailed the twelſth, from Majorca, and Wnſi 


| Paſſed through the Streights the twenty-firſt, The twenty: erte 
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bird, being off of the Southward Cape, he detached Sir 
George Byng, purſuant to orders he had received from the 
ard high admiral, with a ſquadron, towards Lisbon, and with 
we reſt of the fleet, proceeded on his voyage home. He ar- 
ned. the ſixth of October, at St Helen's, came ſome days af- 
ter to London, and, having waited on the queen, received from 
her that gracious and generous reception, which his long, e- 
ninent and ſucceſsful ſervices had ſo well merited. 

[ ſhall here leave Sir George Byng, to give an account of 


ome other naval expeditions, which were begun before this 
ume. 


eee 


Sir Stafford Fair born's expedition to the river Charente, and 
his proceedings with a ſquadron off of Oſtend. 


IR Stafford Fairborn, vice-aJmiral of the Red, being ap- 

pointed to command a ſquadron in the Soundings, repair- 
el to Spithead in the month of April, where having made all 
poltble diſpatch to get his ſquadron ready, he was under ſail 
the four and twentieth of the ſame month. 

He had with him two third- rates, three fourth- rates, and 
one fifth-rate, being to join two other third- rates at Plymouth, 
8 alſo the Centurion of fifty guns, if there, and another of 
forty, he having ordered the Milford to follow him. 

His inſtrudtions from the lord high admiral, were to pro- 
td, with all poſſible ſecrecy, to the mouth of the river Cha- 
redte, and to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to take or deſtroy ſuch 
tips or veſſels, as the enemy might be fitting out from Roche- 
or, which commonly lie before the mouth of the ſaid river, 
o take in their guns, ſtores, and proviſions. 

When he had done his utmoſt, in this attempt, he was to 
conſider, at a council of war, what farther ſervice might be 
xriormed, againſt the enemy, in the bay, or on the French 
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coalt elſewhere, and endeavour to put in execution what ſhoul4 
be agreed on; ſo as to return, by the middle of May, to Ply. 


mouth; in regard there might, by that time, be occaſion 17 1 
the ſhips, under his command, for other ſervices. | on tf 
According to bis inſtructions, he was to have proceeded of th 
forthwith off of the river Charente; but was long obſtrutea Ml «, 
by contrary winds, At length, he got off of that river, and, quer 
if the wind had favoured him, he was in a fair way of having of ſe 
burnt the enemy's ſhips before Rochel, a diſpoſition being Wl pailic 
made for that purpoſe ; but being fruſtrated in his hopes, ul gh 
returned to Plymouth, the ſeventeenth of May, with ſome H prozc 
ſmall prizes taken between the iſles of Rhe and Oleron, where, I 

| lkewile, they took and deſtroyed ten trading veſſels with their UM the n 
boats. | thou! 
At Plymouth; he received orders to come to the Downs, the 
where, on the thirteenth of May, he received inſtructions to WM bat: 
repair off of Oſtend: He was ordered to take with him four fed, 

_ ſhips of the third-rate, three of the fourth, four of the fifth, batte! 
one fire-ſhip, two bomb-veſlels, two brigantines and as many dt. 
ſloops. And ſince part of the army in Flanders was to be de- ford! 
tatched to Oftend, in order to oblige that garriſon to declare WM vith 
for king Charles III. of Spain he was to employ the ſhips in IM bird 
ſuch manner as might beſt conduce to the reduction of che WM fore d 
ſaid place, holding correſpondence with the commander in chief biin, 
before it. And if the duke of Marlborough ſhould be preſent, N "7 « 
he was to follow his orders, in caſe his grace ſhould think it} aht 
proper to employ the ſquadron, on any other ſervice, beſide} With | 
that of Oftend, | UE 
Sir Stafford having, in compliance with his inſtructions, au- oſt 
chored near Oſtend, and getting information that Newport Wh 
was firſt to be attempted, he ſent three ſmall frigates to pre- alto 
vent their being ſupplied with proviſions by ſea, and kept his al, at 
leſſer ſhips, in the mean time, in conſtant motion, on the winds! A fi 
id, r 


ward tides, to Prerent any thing going into, or coming out of 
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the harbour of Oſtend: But, ſoon after, it was reſolved to 
lock up Newport, and carry on the ſiege of Oſtend. 

There ſeemed to be but little hopes of attempting any thing 


i on the ſhips by ſea; becauſe they lay in a cluſter on the back 


of the town, and the entrance being long, narrow, and erook- 


ed, and beſides defended by platforms: but Monſieur D' Auver- 
querque being of opinion, that two or three frigates might be 
of ſervice at Furnes, to hinder the enemy's foot or horſe from 
palling the gut at Newport, Sir Stafford diſpached ſome accord- 
wh tho” he believed the ſands would hinder them from ap- 
rroaching near enough, for their cannon to reach the ſhore. 

The ſeventeenth of June, the trenches were opened; and 
the nineteenth, before break of day, three ſhallops (as it was 
thought from Dunkirk) got into the town, notwithſtanding 
the vigilance of our frigates and guard-boats, for want of a 
battery to the eaſtward of Oſtend, which Sir Stafford propo- 
ſed, when the army firſt came thither, "The twentieth, the 
batteries for the cannon and mortars being ready on ſhore, 
and the beſiegers being employed in planting them, Sir Staf- 
ford Fairborn went on ſhore, the twenty-ſecond, to confer 
vith Monſieur D'Auverquerque. It being roſolved to bom- 
bard the place, the next day, the bomb-veſſels (which had be- 
fore done ſome execution) began, by break of day, to play a- 
gain, in conjunction with them. Within a quarter of an hour, 
they obſerved the town to be on fire, in ſeveral places, and, by 
eight o'clock, in ſeveral more; inſomuch that being battered, 
vüh ſuch uninterrupted fury, both by ſea and land, great part 
af their cannon were diſmounted before night, and the place 
amoſt entirely ruined. 

hen the army begun firſt to fire from their batteries, Sie 
ben Frichorn ordered all the ſmall frigates to get under 
al, and ſtand as cloſe in with the ſhore as poſlibly they could, 
and fire their broadſides into the town, which they effectually 
ud, receiving themſelves little damage; and this he intended 
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they ſhould daily have done, but they were prevented by the 


badnels of the weather. ph 
The five and twentieth, the beſieged, not being able to hold 
any longer, againſt fo continual and great a fire, beat a parly, P.. 


at nine in the morning, and the capitulation being conclude!! 
the ſame nizht, the next morning the allies took poſſeſſion of 
it, in the name of king Charles. But found it a heap of rub. | 
biſh. 


They found in the harbows two men of war, one of Cighe| 


ty, and the other of fifty guns, and about five and forty ſnall MW (ect 
veſſels more, which were not comprized in the capitulation, WI fubj 
Father Daniel ſays the place was well defended by the WM Stat 
count de la Mothe; but above ten thouſand bombs hang thot 
been thrown into the place, which had made it a heap of ruins, MW ditic 
the menaces of the inhabitants, that they would revolt, a wii und 
intelligence between the French and Spaniſh garriſons, and ai de ( 
want of arms for the ſoldiers, obliged the count de la Mothe, MW the 
at length, to capitulate, twelve (he ſhould have ſaid nine) days Wl ( 
after the trenches were opened. Though but four days af | mak 
ter the batteries began to play. ob 
This affair being over, Sir Stafford F vicbora proceeded to of d 
Spithead, with the Engliſh and Dutch tranſport ſhips, ad 1 
troops deſigned for a deſcent in France, with the earl of Ri- del, 


vers, of whoſe expedition with Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, I all de 
now give an account. | 

Sir Thomas Hardy, who was with Sir Stafford Fairborn be 
as well in his expedition to Rochefort, as in that againſt Oltends 
was afterwards appointed to command a ſquadron in the Sound- | 
ings, of whoſe ſucceſs I ſhall ſay more below. | 


£22 
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Proceedings of Sir Cloudeſiy Shovel, with the fleet under his 
command, 


ESI D Es the other ways, which were, this year, made 
uſe of, to diſtreſs the common enemy, it was thought 
expedient to attempt a deſcent upon France, where the per- 
W (ccution of the proteſtants, and the heavy oppreſſion of all the 
ſubjefts, had prepared them to a general inſurrection. The 
States General readily concurred in this deſign, About ten 
thouſand men, land forces, were to be employed in this expe- 
dition, and commanded by the earl of Rivers, as general, and 
under him, by the lieutenant-generals, Erle, and the marquis 


de Guiſcard, and two major-generals, the carl of Eſſex, and 


the lord Mordaunt. 
Of this intended deſcent in France, Mr. Secretary Burchett 


makes not the leaſt mention; but ſuppoſes theſe land- forces 


| to have been originally aeſigned for the aſſiſtance of the king 
of Spain, 


WM The command of the fleet was given to Sir Cloudeſly Sho- 
ee, who hoiſted his flag on board the Britannia at Portſmouth, 


the eighteenth of July. All the Engliſh forces being embark- 


ed, the fleet ſailed to St, Helen's, the ſeven and twentieth, 

where the generals embarked the thirtieth, and lay in expec- 
ation of the Dutch ſquadron and tranſports, which were de- 
uined by contrary winds in the Downs. 

The tenth of Auguſt, the wind being eaſterly, and a briſk 
rale, Sir Cloudeſly, with the whole Engliſh fleet, ſer fail in the 
morning, believing the Dutch could not be far off, the wind 
having been fair the night before: But, whatever was the 
auſe, they did not come to St. Helen's till the twelfth, in the 
morning. which fatal delay proved the overthrow of the whole 
kelga; and was the occaſion of the proi-R of a gel c2at being 


H 
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laid aſide; upon which the marquis de Guiſcard, and the [1 
Mordaunt left the fleet; which was now ordered, with i the 
land forces, for Lisbon. 


When Sir Cloudeſly Shovel arrived at Lisbon, he was t. | 
take under his command the ſquadron left there by Sir John 


Leake, when he came from the Mediterranean, under the con- 
duct of Sir George Byng, who, in the in erim, had detached 


a convoy home, with the empty tranſports and trade, and ſent 
ſome {hips of war, off of Carthagena, at the requeſt of the go. 


vernor of that place, the better to ſupport him, ſhould he he 
attacked by the militia of Murcia, who, {ince the retreat of 
the troops from thence, had advanced, and obliged Oriquelz, 


a neighbouring town, to declare again for the duke of Anjoy, | 
And he afterwards received orders, to take under his com. 
zand all others of her majeſty's ſhips, that he ſhonld meet 


with, which were not employed on a any immediate and pref. 
ing ſervice. 


The fleet met with very bad weather in their paſſage, and 


was diſperſed; the Barfleur, a fecond-rate, ſprung a dange. | 
rous leak, and was ſent back again, and ſeveral others were 
much damaged. Sir Cloudeſly himſelf arrived in the river of 
Lisbon, with no more than four men of war, and avout fifty F 
tranſports; but he found moſt of the reſt arrived before him, 
end they all got in a few days after, excepting three or four 
tranſports, which were forced into Ireland. Finding here ſe- 
veral empty tranſports, he removed the troops into them, from | 
ſuch others as were rendered unſerviceable; and he ſent two | 
of the ſhips of Sir George Byng's ſquadron to Alicant, with | 
money and neceſſaries for the army under the command of | 
the earl of Galloway, | | 

Soon after, the king of Portugal died, which put things in 
no ſmall confuſion, at court: and the court of Spain at Valen- | 
cia was in no leſs diſorder, and not out of danger, from the 
ſuperiority of the French and Gallo- Spaniards. It was there. 
ſors reſolyed, to proceed with the forces to Alicant, accord 19 
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o the deſire of the king of Spain, as ſoon as the damages they 
received in their paſſage from England could be repaired, and 


he fleet ſupplied with water and other neceſſaries. They 


vere to have departed the latter end of December; but the 


erening before they intended to fail, the general received or- 
ders from England to the contrary. 


in the month of December, the admiral having appointed 


ſme cruiſing ſhips to proceed to fea, as they were going out 
of the mouth of the river, the Portugueſe forts fired at leaſt 


W threeſcore ſhot at them to bring them to an anchor, which he 


perceiving, ſent orders to our captains to puſh their way thro), 


hot at the forts. The court of Portugal, upon his repreſent- 


ing to them this barbarous uſage, pretended that the officers 
of the forts had done it without orders, for that they were oa- 


y directed to fire at, and detain a Genoeſe ſhip, whoſe maſ- 
ter was indebted to the king, But the admiral being certain- 
y informed, that this very ſhip was, at the ſame time, lying 


they had done it before to Sir John Leake, as has been rela- 


| ted,) he would not ſtay for orders from his miſtreſs, but take 


ſatisfaction from the mouth of his cannon. 


And here, it may not be improper to take notice of ſome 
rery handſome actions performed by ſome of the ſhips, which 
Sir Cloudeſly Shovel thus ſent out to cruiſe; the Romney, of 
ity guns, commanded by captain William Cony, being with 
the Milford and Fowey, two ſhips of the fifth- rate, in Gibral- 


tar bay, on the twelfth of December, they had intelligence 
nat a French ſhip of ſixteen guns, which had about thirty 
pieces of braſs cannon on board, part of thoſe that belonged _ 
to the ſhips of Mr. Ponti, which Sir John Leake had forced 


on hore, lay at an anchor, under the guns of Malaga; where- 


N 


and accordingly they did ſo, without fo much as returning one 


before the walls of the city of Lisbon, and that the maſter of 
her was on ſhore tranſacting her buſineſs, he let them know, 
in a manner which became a perſon in his poſt thus affront- 
ed; that if they offered to attempt any ſuch thing again, (for 
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upon captain Cony, with the ſhip he commanded only, pro- 
ceeded thither, (one of the fifth- rates being diſabled, and the 
other having accidentally ſeparated from him) and, norwith. 


ſtanding the continual fire of the town, took her, and brought 


her off, 


The fix and twentieth following, he gave chaſe to, and came 


up with another French ſhip, which proved to be the Content, 


of ſixty-four guns, which, to ſecure herſelf, got cloſe undera | 
caſtle, about eight leagues to the weſtward of Almeria; but 


captain Cony, anchoting and ordering the Milford and Fo- 

wey to do the ſame, one ahead, and the other aſtern of him, 
they plied their guns on her, upwards of two hours, when 
the took fire, and after burning about three hours, blew up, 
loſing thereby great part of her men. This ſhip Monſi ur 
Villars, who cruiſed with a French ſquadron, between Cape 
Palos, and Cape de Gates, had detached, to bring out to kin 
the aforeſaid ſhip, with ordnance, from Malaga. 

On the eighth of July, (ſo I find it in Mr. Burchett, bu 
it ſhould, probably, be January) between twelve and one at 
night, captain Cony diſcovered, and gave chaſe to another ſhip 
Which was called the Mercury, carrying two and forty guns, 


and two hundred and fifteen men, but was lent by the French | 


king to the metchants, which ſhip ſubmitted to him, after 
the commander was ſlain, and ſeveral of her men were Killed 
and wounded, 

I ſhall therefore leave Sir Cloudeſly and the earl of Rivers, 
and after having mentioned two or three occurrences at home, 
give an account what cur naval force in the Weſt-Indies has 
been doing, ſince our laſt account from thoſe parts, 

The duke of Marlborough having finiſhed the campaign, 
and ſettled ſeveral important affairs with the States, ſailed fron 
the Maeſe, the fifteenth of November, being attended by lc 
veral of her majeſty's yachts and men of war, landed the next 
day at Margate, and two days after came to London. It 
parliament meeting, the third of December, the houſe of cor 
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mons voted, the ſame day, That the thanks of that houſe be 
given to his grace the duke of Marlborough, for his eminent 


' ſervices to her majeſty, and this kingdom, in the great and glo- 


rions victories and ſucceſſes obtained over the common enemy, 
in the laſt campaign; which was performed accordingly by a 
committee, the next day: and his grace coming to the houſe 


of lords, the fifth, the lord keeper, by directions from their 


lordſhips, gave him the thanks of that houſe, likewiſe, 1 in a ve- 


y bandſome ſpeech. 


The fixth, the commons ordered ſeveral eſtimates and ac- 


counts relating to the navy, to be laid before them, by the pro- 
per officers; and the next day, they being laid before them 


accordingly, they reſolved that forty thouſand men, including 
the eight thouſand marines, at four pound a man per menſem, 
including the ordinance for ſea-ſervice, be employed and al- 
lowed for the year 1707. And that a ſum not exceeding a 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds be allowed for the ordi- 
nary of the navy, for that year. 

The nineteenth, was a particular day of triumph for the ci- 
ty of London, the ſtandards and colours taken at the famous 


battle of Ramelies, being, at the deſire of the city, in an addreſs 


to her majeſty, that day ordered to be hung up in Guildhall, 


| and they were brought thither, accordingly, from Whitehall, 


with great ſolemnity: and, the ſame day, the duke of Marl- 


| borough, with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, dined with 


the lord mayor, at Vintner's-Hall. 


The laſt day of this year, having been appointed by the 


queen to be obſerve as a thankſgiving, for the ſucceſſes of the 


campaign ; her majeſty went, in great ſtate, to St. Paul's, at- 
ended by the great officers of the crown, and both houſes of 


parliament, where a ſermon was preached by the biſhop of Sa- 


| !isbury. 
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Naval expeditions and tranſactions of the Engliſb, in Aneri. Sc 
ca, to the concluſion of the year 1707, ent 

| and 
Sir William M hetſlone's proceedings with a ſquadron in the bor 
Meſt-Indies. W (cpa 

1 8 but. 

O give an account of this expedition, I muſt go back to fal 

the beginning of the year 1705. ] 

The ſecond of April, of that year, Sir William arrived atthe WM the 
Maderas, where having taken in wine, as uſual, he proceeded, el. 
end ſaw the trade ſafe to Barbadoes, the Leeward-Iflands, and WM 1 


laſtly, after having taken a brigantine and a ſloop, in his paſ- MW net 


ſage to Jamaica, where he arrived the ſeventeenth (the author the? 
of the Britiſh empire in America ſays the ſeventh) of May, ia! 
The ſixth of June, he failed again, having left thoſe ſhips | 1 
there which were to convoy the trade home, and the thirteenth W na 
made the high-land of Carthagena. =” 
The ſeventeenth, he gave chace to a ſhip, which was taken, W thi: 
after a diſpute of two hours with thoſe ſhips which were near- W of 
eſt her, and proved to be a ſhip of fix and forty guns mount- MW on 
ed, and a hundred and fifteen men. with ſome negroes. Ply- vit 
ing then to the eaſtward, he diſcovered, off of the river Grande, ¶ to 
two fails, clole in with the land, one of which, (a privater of MW fa 
Marrtinica) being forced on ſhore, was burnt by her own men. ui. 
The coaſt being thus alarmed, and no proſpect of any imme- ne 
diate ſervice, he returned to Jamaica, W 
The beginning of Auguſt, he detached the Mountague WM be 
and Hector to cruiſe, before Puerto Bello and Carthagens, MW th 
who took a French ſhip, of four and twenty guns, bound to 16 


cape Francois, with ſugar, indigo, and between four and ive | 
thouſand hides, The ſixteenth. of the ſame month, the admi- 
ral himſelf failed again from Jamaica, and, the nineteenth, gol 
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{ir up wich Hiſpaniola, where he met with ſuch bad wea- 
mer, that he, with great difficulty, got back to Jamaica, with 
bis ſhips in a ſhattered and diſabled condition. 

Some time after, the Mountague, a ſhip of ſixty guns, met, 
on the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, two ſhips, one of eight and forty, 
and the other of {ix and thirty guns, both loaden, and bound 
for France, with which he engaged about an hour, till night 
580 them. They had a fair fight of them, the next day; 
but. by the cowardice of the officers, aud backwardnels of the 
| failors, they were ſuffered to eſcape. 

This matter having been enquired into, at a court martial, 
the captain was honourably acquitted, but his officers diſmiſſ- 
l. 
Two fourth- rates, being afterwards ſent in queſt of them, 
met them, with ſome merchant-ſhips, in their company; but 
| they were ſo intent onſeizing the latter, of which they brought 
in five, that they gave the former an opportunity of eſcaping. 

The ſenior captain was broke, for his il conduct, by a court 
martial. 

The author of the Britiſh empire in America, ſpeaking of 
this matter ſays; The behaviour of ſeveral captains of men 
of war, in theſe parts, has been very infamous, and the nati- 
on has ſuffered much by it. The Briſtol and Folkſton met 
with ten fail of merchant-men, bound from Petit Guavas 


to France, under convoy of two French men of war, one of 


four and twenty, and another of thirty guns, out of which cap- 
tain Anderſon, commodore of the Englith, took fix merchant- 


men, laden with ſugar, cocoa, cocheneal and indigo, and brought 


them to Jamaica; where, when he arrived, admiral Whetſtone 
held a court of admiralty, and captain Anderſon, with the o- 
ther officers, were condemned to loſe their commiſſions for 
10t engaging the two French men of war. 
About this time, there was a great want of ſtores aud pro- 


vilons in the ſquadron, nor could Jamaica furniſh what was 


neceſſary; and, as an addition to this misforiuae, the Sultoik, 
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where the rear- admiral's flag was flying, blew up, by accident, 
in the gun - room, where molt of the men were killed, and ſe. 
venty more, between decks, fo burnt, that molt of them died. 

In the month of March 1706. the rear-admiral ſtretched 
over again to the coaſt of Hiſpaniola, but returned, withou; 
having done any ſervice there. The beginning of June, ha- 
ving advice, that ſome French ſhips were at Petit Guavas, he 
put to fea, with one third-rate, two fourth-rates, two fiſth. | 
rates, and a fire- ſhip; ; but a ſtrong lee- current Fan bis I 
deſign, 

He ſoon after got . that Monſieur Du Caſſe was gone 
to Carthagena, with eight ſtout men of war, and that he was 
deſigned from thence to Puerto Bello, and afterwards (as it 
was ſaid) for La Vera Cruz; beſides, it was reported, that 
the ſhips to windward would go to the Havana, and ſtay there, 
till Monſieur Du Caſſe joined them, From La Vere Crag, 0 
that they would then be in all ſixkteen. 

The ſeventh of July, purſuant to orders from the lord high 
admiral, the Mountague and Folkſton were ſent to Newfound- | 
land, to join the ſhips that might come thither from England; 
and the ſive and twentieth, commodore Kerr ar riyed at ic Ju 
maica, with a ſquadron from England. Ee 

A council of war being, hereupon, called ; and Sir Willan 
Whetſtone having advice, that ſome of the 99885 's ſhips and 
galleons were at Carthagena, it was reſolved to proceed it in | 
company thither. 2 | nl 


Pur ſuant to this reſolution, the 1 and captain in 


Kerr ſailed from Jamaica, the eighth of Auguſt, and coming 
before the harbour of Carthagena, the eighteenth, 4 letter 
was ſent to the governor, with ſome declarations, inviting him 


to ſubmit to his lawful ſovereign, king Charles, in anſwer to 3 


which he ſaid, he knew no other king but Philip. | 
Ia the port were fourteen galleons, all lying cloſe in with } 
the town, and unrigged, and as the Spaniards would not ſuf⸗ 
ſer any ihips © to enter Tere, or at Puerto Bello, ſo did no 


fp 
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the pilots, in the ſquadron, think it proper to force a paſſage z 
becauſe of the narrownels of the port, and the ſhoals, unleſs 
ce were firſt in poſſeſſion of Bocca-Chica caſtle, and the o- 
ther for ts, lace there was no turning in for ſhi ps ſuch draught 
ot water. 

Nothing being therefore, to be done there, Sir William 
Whetſtone returned to Jamaica, and, as ſoon as the trade was 
ready, made the beſt of his way for England. Before Sir 
William. failed for England the cruizers of Jamaica brought 


in there eight prizes, One of them was a French merchant, 
rery richly laden, commanded by one Cordier, and taken by 
the Experiment man of war, a privateer of Jamaica being in 


company; he arrived, the twenty-third of December, hay- 


ing left the command of the ſhips deſigned for farther ſet vice, 


in "thoſe parts, under the command of commodore Kerr, of 
| whoſe proceedings I ſhall now give an account. 

ln his voyage from England, before he joined Sir William 
Whetſtone, he ſaw the trade bound for Virginia and New- 
foundland, about a hundred leagues into fea, and calling at 


Bibadoes, and the Leeward-Iſlands, (at the latter of which 


he left colonel Park, whom he had carried over to be gover- 
dor of thoſe iſlands.) It was reſolved, that his ſquadron ſhould 
be re-inforced by the two fourth rates attending on Barba- 
does, and the fifth rate at the Leeward-Iſlands, believing Ja- 
mica to be at that time in danger of the French. | 

About the time that colonel Park arrived at Antegoa, an 


[Iriſh veſſel from Beltaſt, having on board nine men and ſix 
boys, was attacked in ſigh: of that iſland, by an open ſloop, 


Wh fifty French men ia her, and made fo good a defence, 
int forty of the enemy were wounded, and the floop was 
alen, and brought into Antegoa. 
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Commodore Kerr's proceedings in the Meſt-Indies. 5 | 

ed te 

IR William Whetſtone being departed, commodore Kerr WM get: 

{tretched, with his ſquadron, from Jamaica, over to the WM (red 

coaſt of Hiſpaniola, appointing the ifle of Aſhe for his rendez. I yere 

vous. His defign was upon a French ſettlement called Pn gcer 

St. Louis, but finding it not practicable, (the pilots not being thre 

acquainted with the entrance into the port) it was determiu- Wl ye! 

ed to proceed to Petit Guavas, and, the better to cover their MW foms 
deſign, to go to the northward of the iſland Guanava, 

The thirteenth of September, the commodore ordered cap- 92 


tain Boyce, with the Dunkirk's prize, and all the boats man. 
ned and armed, to endeavour the deſtroying of the enemy 
ſhips, which might lie in the bays of Logane and Petit Gus 
vas, but this attempt likewiſe miſcarrying, they returned t0| 
Jamaica, where a mortality among the men obliged them 10 
lie, the remainder of the year, without doing any further 
ſervice. 


The merchants of Jamaica (ſays the author of the Pri nerif 
Empire in America)having been extreamly abuſed by captain H 
Kerr, and, thro? his negligence, or avarice, loſt ſeveral ſloops upon 
bound thither, from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, with plate, they deav: 

reſolved to apply to the parliament for redreſs; according o th 
they employed Mr. Thomas Wood to be their agent in Eng the | 
land, on this occaſion, and he, with great induſtry and pru nike 
dence, proſecuted the matter; ſo that juſtice was done th in ut 
merchants on the oftenders, and the chief of them had htc tt 
commiſſion taken from him, without hopes of ever being ea I. 
ployed i in her majeſty's ſervice more. | (8 
In the month of Auguſt of the year 1707, the Freadl pied 
made an attempt on Carolina, and came with ſuch an aſſuranceſ tte 
of ſucceſs, that they would allow the governor but an hon ud t 
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10 reſolye, whether he would ſurrender the country, for the 
\ſe of the king of France; but his anſwer was, he wanted 
got half a minute, he knew his duty, &c. and would not ſuf- 
r the officer to ſay a word more. The French endeavout- 


eh to obtain by force what they could not by threats. But 


met with ſo brave and gallant a reſiſtance, that of eight hun- 
gred men which they had on board their ſhips, three hundred 


were killed, drowned or taken, and among the latter ten of- 


| fcers, viz. their chief commander at land, his lieutenant, 


three captains of ſhips, four lieutenants, and a maſter, who 


ogerher offered ten thouſand pieces of eight for their ran- 
ſoms. 


Sir John Jennings proceedings in the Weſt-Indies. 


from thence, the fifteenth of October, but contrary winds 
preventing his reaching the Maderas, he bore away for Te- 
teriff, and ſtood cloſe into the bay of Santa Cruz, 

He there diſcovered five ſhips near to the fortifications; 
upon which he ſent ſome of the ſmaller frigates in, to en- 
dezrour, by their boats, to cut their cables, and run them 
on ore; but the French and Spaniards fired ſo hotly, from 
e platforms they had raiſed, that it was not practicable to 
make any attempt with the boats, without laying ſome ſhips, 
W  fach manner, with their broadſides, that they might bat- 
ger the forts, they therefore deſiſted from the attempt. 


chief of the Cape Verde iſlands, where he watered, and ſup- 


te twelfth, arrived in Carliſle bay, at Barbadoes, the nine 
ad twentieth, and failed from thence, the fifth of December, 


IR John Jennings being directed, as I have ſaid above to 
repair to Lisbon, to refit and victual his ſquadron, failed 


The fourth of November, he arrived at St. Jago, the 


Pzd his ſhips, with ſome freſh proviſions. He failed again, 


ESD 


her allies, in Spain, to indyce him to a ſubmiſſion to king 
Charles, offering, in that cafe, her majeſty's protection, aul 


the ſcale was turned in fayour of king Philip, who was ke 


na, which they did accordingly ; but the governor and ge 
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for the Leeward Iſlands. On his arrival at Monſerat, he r. Nn tho 
dered the Mary, Roebuck, and Faulcon, to run down th, 
Spaniſh coaſt, as low as Carthagena, and to join him at J. 
maica, with what intelligence they could get of the galleonz 
Having touched at other of the Leeward Iſlands, and detzc< 
ed ſome of his ſhips to the reſt, with the neceſſary ſuppig, 
he arrived at Jamaica, the ſecond of January, 1707. whers 
he ſound commodore Kerr's ſmall ſquadron refitting, hit 
very deſtitute of men, and got information that the gallen 
were ſtill at Carthagena unrigged. 

F rom Jamaica, Sir John ſent the Mary, with a letter, and an 
account of the ſucceſs of her majeſty's arms, and of thoſe off 


aries 
bann, 
to convoy the galleons to Spain; but he received the ſand 


derquc 
anſwer as had been given commodore Kerr, with the add de 
on, that he had freſh advices from Spain, which aſſured hint of 
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turned to Madrid, and had regained all the towns which Were 
in poſſeſſion of his enemies. 
| Upon this refuſal, it was determined, in a council of war; 
the ſeventeenth, that the whole ſquadron, excepting tx 
Northumberland, a tkird-rate, which was diſabled by tht 
ſickneſs of her men, ſhould proceed to the bay of Carthage 


neral of the galleons perſiſting in their reſglutions, Sir Joly 
departed thence, and having watered and fitted, in Blewhicld 
bay, at Jamaica, ſet ſail, the five and twentieth of Febryary 
and paſſing the gulph of Florida, with a favourable wind 
arrived at Spithead, the e e of ay being lg 


* * % * 


Before commodore Kerr left 3 he bad advice by 
Jexters found in a prize, that a ſtrong quadron was expedte 
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in thoſe parts from France, under command of Meſſieurs 
(oelogon and Du Caffe, to convoy home the galleons, which 
vere, however, in no readineſs to accompany them. 


Sr John Munden's attempt, to intercept 6 nun of French 
Lis, going to the Groyne, and from thence to the Weſt-In- 
dies. | 


N the month of April, information was given to the 
[ earl of Nottingham, one of her majeſty's principal ſecre- 
aries of ſtate, that about two thouſand men were raiſed in 
Fran, and deſigned for the Weſt- Indies, with the duke of A- 


” © S Se# 


Joo. 


34s determined, he ſhould be at the Groyne, on or about the 


te French ſhips deſigned for that purpoſe, arrived. 
The intercepting of theſe ſhipsand troops being deemed an 
pportant piece of ſervice, the earl of Pembroke (purſuant 


Munden, rear admiral of the Red, on the fifth of May, to 


tips, there and at Portſmouth, that they might be fit for 
errice. 1 | FE, 1 
This done, he was ordered with the firſt fair wind, to re- 


the belt intelligence of the enemy. 
The twelfth of May, Sir John got clear of the land, with 
izht third rates, a fourth rate, called the Salisbury, and two 


prains, the ſervice they were going upon. He no ſooner 
de the land of Galicia, than he ſent the Salisbury, and 
bbia into the ſhore, for intelligence, and the next day he 


erquerque Who was going viceroy to Mexico, and that it 


8h of May, N. S. where the ſoldiers were to embark, when 


0a reſolution of the cabinet council) ſent orders to Sir John 


ke eight third rate ſhips, at Spithead, together with two 
reſlups, and to man them immediately out of other 


ur to ſuch a ſtation off of the Groyne, where he might re- 


dall frigates, and then he firſt communicated to the ſeveral 
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came to the appointed rendezvous, about fifteen leagues N. . 
W. from Cape Prior, from whence, according to a reſoluti. 


on taken with the captains, they ſtood ſo near in, that they } Ac 
might plaialy fee the Groyne, which was about four in Nhe o 
the afternoon, and then ſtood off * for the rende. roſe, 
vous. nonit 
The Dolphin and Salisbury not coming back as ſoon as Wo che 
was expected, a council of war was held, the eighteenth, ices 
The five and twentieth, at night, the vice admiral ſent in In the 
a ſmack, with the Salisbury, and the Dolphin, who the nex Joan 
morning, brought off a Spaniſh boat, together with a French 
bark, and ſeveral priſoners, from whom they got intelligence, MCs 
that there were thirteen French men of war bound from Ro- 
chel to the Groyne, Fir C 
Upon this advice, Sir John carried a preſſed fail, to gettoM tr: 
the windward, in order to intercept them, before they coud 71: 
harbour themſelves; and, on the feven and twentieth, nd W/E 
communicated his deſign to the captains, that they might pre- 
pare for battle, The next morning early, he diſcovered (| 
fourteen fail, between Cape Prior and Cape Ortegal, but they 
were too nimble for him, and got into the Groyne before he ing. 
could poſſibly attack them: upon which having conſulted the cus 
captains, and finding it impracticable to attack the French lt 
ſhips, in the harbour of the Groyne. And, beſides, theidWtons 
Later being near ſpent and the ſhips having received damage byWpuns 
dad weather, it was reſolved the 2 oth of June, to repair ini gs, 
port to refit, Ihe 
The return of this ſquadron, ko having eſſected auf hucer 
thing, occaſioned a great clamour; for though the rear ad Wii ſc 
miral bimſelf, and all the caprains in his ſquadron, did una I 
mouſly conclude, that at leaſt twelve of the fourteen ſhips] if Pe 
which they chaſed into the Groyne, were men of war: y'zn 
t was afterwards known, there was no more than eight hipiice. 


Th 
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of force, and the reſt tranſports for the ſoldiers. 
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It was therefore thought neceſlary to have this matter tho- 

doughly examined into, by a court-marſhal. 

Accordingly, his royal highneſs (who was now entered on 
te office of lord high admiral) iſſued his orders for that pur- 
poſe, to Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, admiral of the white, who ſum- 
boning a court at Spithead, tae thirteenth of July, they came 
bo che following reſolutions, after having taken the ſeveral ar- 

ices exhibited againit Sir John Munden under examination, 


Wi: the preſence of ninetcen captains ; by which relolutions Sir 


| John Munden was fully e 
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Fir George Reoke's expedition with the ficet to Cadiz, and the 
tranſactions of a body of land-forces, under the command of 
the duke of Ormond, with a particular account of the ruining 


the French fleet, and Spani/p galleons, at Vigo, 


H E war againſt France and Spain being declared, as J 
have obſerved, the greateſt diligence was uſed in fit- 
ing out the main fleet, as well as $ ſovory ſquadrons, for par- 
licular ſervices, 


ions for acts of hoſtility, and therefore, more than ordinary 
pins were taken in equipping a very conſiderable ſquadron of 
lips, for an expedition to Cadiz, in conjunction with the Dutch. 
Ihe deſign of this expedition was kept ſo ſecret, that it was 
ncertain whether it threatened France, Spain or Portugal, 
ad ſo kept them all three in conſtant alarm. 

This expedition was to have been commanded by the earl 
if Pembroke, (as high admiral) in perſon, had not his royal 


iznnels, prince George of Denmark, been appointed to that 
fice. 


Nis 
PS 

req 
ipy 


beorge Rooke, who, beſides the command of the fleet, was ap- 


It was well known, that the French were making prepara 


The conduct of this expedition was now committed to Sir | 
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pointed vice-admiral, and lieutenant of the admiralty of Eno. 

land, and lieutenant of the fleets and ſeas of this Kingdom: 
and the duke of Ormond, as I have ſaid before, general of the 


land forces, which conſiſted, according to ſome, of ſeven thou. 4 
ſand Engliſh and five thouſand Dutch, all very well appoin. zinc 
ed. (Though ſome accounts make them but ten thouſaud u irs 
all.) ſtig⸗ 
But, by a particular liſt, which the reader will ſind in the and 
Appendix to the firſt volume of the annals of queen Ann, if ke, 
appears, that the Engliſh were, including officers, nine tion Geo 
ſand, fix hundred, and ſixty-three; and the Dutch, three tha tere 
ſand, nine hundred, and four and twenty, excluſive of oficen i #- 
and therefore together, thirteen thouſand, five hundred, aui mis 
eighty-ſeven; without the Dutch officers. he 
The tkirteenth of May, the admiral, on board the Rojalil torr 
Sovereign, having the union flag, on the main-top:naſt head opin 
came to Spithead, together with Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, on board bon, 
the Queen, and the great ſhips that lay at the Nore. At / 
ſame time, rear-admiral Fairborn arrived there from Ireland] ha 
with a ſquadron of men of war, having on board four rej Pair 
ments of foot, being part of the land forces above-mentioned fon 
The firſt of June, the duke of Ormond, with admiral Chur hen 
chil, and Sir Henry Bellaſis, arrived at Portſmouth ; wher ge 
his royal highneſs the prince came the next day, and the © I 
following reviewed the forces which lay encamped in che Ig, 
of Wight. The fourth, he took a view of the whole fle e 
and honoured Sir George Rooke with his preſence at dinner hart 
on board the Royal Sovereign. The nineteenth, the fte S0. 
weighed from Spithead, and came to an anchor at St. Helen! whit 
The twenty-ſecond rear-admiral Fairborn, and rear: admit On 
Graydon, were detached, with thirty Engliſh and Dutch ſhip ing 
firſt to look into the Groyne, and if they ſaw any ſquadtoſ her 
of French ſhips there, to block them up; but, if they fouu;.... 
none, to cruiſe off of cape Finiſterre, at ten or twelve leaguq; tte 
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WM tance, north-weſt ; but the body of the fleet did not reach 
he Start till the twenty-firſt of July. 

The next day, they got off of the Deadman, from whence 


wind, northerly, they reached the ſtation for joining rear-ad- 
miral Fairborn, on the thirtieth. The laſt of July, the Lime 
ſrigare was ſent to the Groyne, in queſt of admiral Fairborn, 
ind returned the third of Auguſt, with advice, that neither 
ke, nor any of the French fleet, were in the Groyne. Sit 
George hereupon made a ſignal for all the flag and land ge- 
peral officers to come on board him to a council. 

At this conſultation, the Dutch, being apprehenſive PTD by 
this time, the French Toulon ſquad ron might be come into 
the ocean, were for continuing in this ſtation, till admiral Fair- 


epinion of the Engliſh, which was to bear away towards Liſ- 
bon, in order to meet him. 

About one in the afternoon, they bore away; and about two 
the Plymouth came into the fleet, with advice, that admiral 


from thence, and that captain Norris, in the Orford, had ta- 


ſeat off the Lime frigate for intelligence. The next morn- 
ing, the Orford came into the fleet, from admiral Fairborn, as 
the admiral himſelf did with his ſquadron about noon, after 
[having been reduced to great ſtreights for wan: of proviſions. 
Soon after, the whole fleet made the rock of Lisbon, towards 


W On the ninth, they returned, and the admiral and general ha- 
ling received all the advice they could from Mr. Methuen, 


latter of whom, together with the ſon of the former, arrived 
ne tenth, with the Adventure, L'Ayitoff and Lime) concern- 
ing the ſtate of Cadiz, a council of war, of land and fea offi- 


1 


continuing their courſe croſs the bay of Biſcay, with little 


born had joined them; but, in the end, they agreed to the 


Tairborn, with his ſquadron, was about nine leagues ſouth-weſt 


ken three French prizes, and the Dutch two. The ſeventh, 
the admiral made the ſignal for all the cruifers to come in, and 


which place Sir George ſent the Kent and Pembroke frigates. 


her majeſty's envoy at Lisbon, and the prince of Heſſe, (the 


2 —. 
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cers, was called, the eleventh, The next morning, the erui. 
ſers brought three Tartans into the fleet, and the Iſabell 


yacht brought advice from Lisbon, that four French mem of 


war and four gallies were in that harbour. 


They had aſked leave of the governor to ſink two of her 
majeſty's ſhips, the Adventure and the L'Ayſtoff, which were 
then lying there; but were anſwered ; That as the Engi 
were not their enemies, they were obliged to protect then, 


being under their cannon, 


The ſame morning, Sir George made his ſignal to draw up 
in a line of battle, and ſteered away for Cadiz, which by non, 


he had about fix leagues diſtance. About five, the ſame aſter. 


noon, the fleet anchored in the Bay of Bulls, about two league | 
from Cadiz, Rota bearing N. by E. and Cadiz, E. N. E. The} 


French men of war, and the gallies, which lay in the bay, re- 
tired within the Puntals. 

The thirteenth, an hour before day, the duke of Ormond 
ſent Sir Thomas Smith, quarter maſter general, with ſeveral 


engineers and officers to view the back- ſide of the iſland of Le- 
on, to ſound the ſhore, and to find out the moſt convenient 
Place to make a deſcent, between the iſland of St. Pedro, and | 
the town of Cadiz. Sir Thomas was in a barge with tvelre } 
oars, attended by the Iſabella yacht and two frigates. He 
found, at his arrival near the iſlands, two hundred Spanilh horke, | 
who marched along the ſhore, as he rowed by; and muititudes 
of men, women and children, leaving the city of Cadiz in great | 
conſternation, Both the town and battery fired ſeveral ſhot 


at them, but without doing them any harm. At their return, 
about three in the afternoon, Sir Thomas brought his Grace 
the report; T hat there was one large and two ſmaller bays, 
very proper to make a deſcent. 

While this was doing, ſays biſhop Burnet, the officers by 


the taking of ſome boats came to know, that thoſe of Cadiz 


had ſent over the belt of their goods, and other effects, to the 
port of St. Mary's, an open town over againſt it on the con- 


af 
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tinent of Spain; ſo that here was good plunder to be had ea- 
fly, whereas the landing on the iſle of Cadiz was like to prove 
dangerous, and, as ſome made them believe, impracticable. 

Upon a re- conſideration of Sir George Rooke's inſtructi- 
ons, the advices and intelligences they had from Mr. Methu— 
en, and the prince of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, and the concurring 
information they had received from ſeveral fiſhermen taken 


on the coaſt, from whence it might be reaſonable ro conclude, 


the enemy had about four thouſand diſciplined troops in the 
town of Cadiz, beſides burghers, and a thouſand horſe, of 


old troops, beſides the militia, for the guard of the coaſt ; 


and in regard the fleet could give no other aſſiſtance to the diſ- 


embarkment, than covering their forces in their landing, and 


bombarding the town; and the impoſſibility of ſupplying the 
forces from the fleet in blowing weather; it was judged im- 
practicable to attempt the iſland of Cadiz immediately, in theſe 
circumſtances, But in conſideration the taking of Fort St. 
Catherine's, and Port St. Mary's, might facilitate the acceſs 
of the fleet into the harbour, and annoying the town with 
our bombs, getting of better intelligence of their condicion, 


and for ſupplying the fleet with water, which they began to 


be in want of, and trying the affections and inclinations of the 
people of the country to the houſe of Aultria, it was reſolved 


to land the forces in the Bay of Bulls, in order to reduce the 
aforeſaid fort and town, and upon the ſucceſs of this attempt, 


it might be conſidered what was farther to be done, in proſe- 
cution of her majeſty's farther inſtructions, and that his grace 


the duke of Ormond ſhould ſend a ſummons to the town, to 


ſubmit to their lawful king, of the houſe of Auſtria, 


Purſuant to this reſolution, a boat was ſent, at three in the 


afternoon from the admiral, to Cadiz, with a flag of truce, and 
ome declarations; and his grace the duke of Ormond ſent a 
letter to the governor of that place, with whom he had been 
acquainted in the late war in Flanders, to invite him to ſur— 
render, intimating, that having feryed in Flanders againſt the 
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French, he hoped he would nowdeclare in favour of the hoy 
of Auſtria, which he had formerly fo faithfully ſerved. The 
governor returned a civil anſwer, ſignifying, That he was much 
obliged to his grace for his good opinion of him, and his fer. 
vices in Flanders, and hoped he ſhould do nothing to forfeit 


the fame, nor againſt the truſt the king, his maſler, had repo. 


ſed in him. 
Acouncil of war, of the flag and general officers, was here. 


upon held, in which his grace the duke of Ormond was of 0. | 


' Pinion to land immediately in the iſland of Leon, the better 
to take advantage of the fright and diſorder into which the 
ſudden arrival of the confederate fleet had caſt the city of Ca. 


diz. In this council of war, ſays biſhop Burnet, in which | 


their inſtructions were read, it was propoſed to conſider, hon 
they ſhould put them in execution. O Haro, one of the ge- 
neral officers, made a long ſpeech againſt landing; he ſheu- 
ed how deſperate an attempt it would prove, and how dife- 
rent they found the ſtate of the place, from the repreſentai- 


on made of it in England. The greater number agreed win 


him, and all that the duke of Ormond could ſay to the con. 
trary, was of no effect. Rooke, continues the biſhop, ſeemel 


to be of the fame mind with the duke, but all his dependant | 


Vere of another opinion, fo this was thought to be a piece of 
craft in him. In concluſion, the council of war came to a re- 
ſolution, not to make a deſcent on the iſland of Cadiz; and 
without any regard had to the report made by Sir Thomas 
Smith, they adhered to this refolution, nor were there an} 
orders given for bombarding the town, The ſea was forthe 
molt part very high, while they lay there, but it was ſo calm 
for one day, that the engineers believed they could have done 
much miſchief; but they had no orders for it : and indeed, 
ſays Burnet, it appeared very evidently, that they intended to 
do nothing but rob St. Mary's. A landing on the continent 
Was, as I have ſaid, reſolved on; and the ſame afternoon, ? 
boat was ſent to Cadiz, from the admiral, with a flag of truc!, 
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| and ſome declarations. At five, the fleet weighed and came 
b an anchor, in ten fathom water, Rota bearing N. by E. and 
St. Sebaſtians, S. E. by S. about three miles off ſhore. That 


exening Sir George Rooke made a ſignal for a general coun— 


cl of war; and on the fifteenth, the forces began to land. 
The general himſelf was in his barge, with the Engliſh flag, 


and baron Spar in another, with that of the emperor, putting 
the men in order; and in the mean while, the ſeveral ſmall 
| frigates were ſo poſted, as they might beſt cover the forces, 


and annoy the enemy, who were placed on the ſhore to oppoſe 


them. 


There happened to be a very great ſwell of the ſea, inſo- 


| much that when the boats came near the ſhore, many of them 
nere almoſt filled with water, and near thirty overſet, which 
| conſtrained the ſoldiers, ſome to ſwim on ſhore, and others to 
| wade through up to their necks; and as by this unlucky ac- 
| cident ſome were drowned, fo were great part of their arms 
| rendered unfit for immediate ſervice. 


The order and manner of their landing, together with the 


prudent inſtructions given by the duke for that end, being to- 
reign to my purpoſe, I omit them, and ſhall only obſerve, that 


exery thing was conducted in the moſt exact order, and with 
great regularity. 


The Spaniards oppoſed the landing of our troops, with a 


| body of horſe; but the lieutenant-general, who commanded 


them, being killed in the action, ſome of them were taken pri- 


tie Lenox, one of our third-rate men of war, commanded by 
captain Jumper, bringing her broad-ſide to bear, ſoon obliged 


[them to retire, Our ſmall frigates in the wean time, driving 
them from their batteries, on the left, the Dutch poſſeſſed 
[themſelves of the cannon mounted upon them. 


The ſixteenth, the forces marched towards Rota, which 


rrendered without ſtriking a blow, and the general taking 


13 
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ſoners, and the reſt put to the flight. The Dutch likewiſe 
received ſome damage from their fort, St, Catherine's; but 
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his quarters in the caſtle, the army encamped before the place 
While theſe things were doing on ſhore, a council of War, 
of flag-officers, was held on board the Liberty, to conſult hoy 
the bombardment of Cadiz might be molt effectually put in 
execution. The field pieces, with four mortars, and proper | 
ammunition, as alſo the dragoons and train-horſes being put 


on ſhore, between the ſeventeenth and the nineteenth, the nett 


day, the army marched to port St. Mary's, which they found 
delerted by the inhabitants, but full of riches; with which WM 
the ſoldiers made very free, and had their ſwing of plunder MW 


for ſeveral days; the plenty of wine found there, having, » WM 


it was ſaid, in juſtification of the othcers, rendered them ungo- 
vernable. Two hundred Spaniſh ſoldiers who made a feint 
of defending a ſtrong houſe, ſurrendered at diſeretion. 
Both officers and ſoldiers(ſays biſhop Burnet) ſet themſelves 
with great courage, againſt this tempting, but harmleſs ene | 
my; ſome of the general officers ſet a very ill example to all 
the reſt; chiefly O Haro and Bellaſis. The duke of Ormond | 


tried to hinder it; but did not exert his authority, for if he 
had made ſome ple at firſt, he might have prevented te WM 


miſchief that was done: but the whole army running ſo vio- 
Jently on the ſpoil, he either was not able, or, through a gen- 
tleneſs of temper, was not willing to proceed to extremities, | 


He had publiſked a manifeſto, according to his inſtructions, by I" 


which the Spaniards were invited to ſubmit to the emperor ; | 
and he offered his protection to all who came in to him: but | 
the ſpoil of St. Mary's was thought an ill commentary on that 
kext. | 
The firſt night, the half famiſhed and thirſty ſoldiers ſpent 
in the cellars of rich wines they had found out. The next | 
day, their licentiouſneſs being heightened by the fumes of their | 
liquor, they proceeded to rifle and pillage the houſes, in a molt | 
OUtTageous manner, not contenting themſelves to take movea- 
bles, but breaking and ſpoiling what they could not carry a- 
way, And as this booty would have been of no uſe to them, 
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unleſs they could ſecure it on board the fleet, they called the 
ſeamen to their aſſiſtance, who from ſeconds ſoon became prin- 
| cipals, and pilfered whatever they could lay hands on, with 
more eagerneſs than the others. Nor did the plundering ſtop 
bere: for the officers of the army themſelves thought it pru- 
deace, to ſhare the ſweetneſs and profit of a miſdemeanour, 
| which they could not hinder ; nay, ſome went fo far, as to 
W think themſelves entitled by their eminent ſtations, to engroſs 
dhe greater part of the booty. For which purpoſe, they ſer 
guards on the avenues, and ſtopped all the meaner fort, that 
| were carrying goods to the fleet, with which they ſtored their 
on magazines, and afterwards retailed them for ready money. 
Some churches fared no better than private houſes, being de- 
ſpoiled of their moſt precious ornaments. Inſomuch that the 
damage done the enemy was computed at three millions ſter- 


| ling. The duke of Ormond (who had fo ſtrictly forbid plun- 


dering) ſo highly reſented the breach of his commands, that 


dir Henry Bellaſis, and Sir Charles O Haro were afterwards 


put under arreſt for it. 

The diſappointment of the nation's hopes from this expedi- 
tion, was certainly in a great meaſure owing to this miſma- 
nagement, and want of diſcipline, at Port St, Mary's. To fall 


upon a people, (ſays the author of the Life of queen Ann) in 


| that manner, whom they ſhould have treated as friends, to ra- 
via the nuns, plunder private houſes, and even churches, was 
ſuch an effectual method of provoking that bigotted people, 
that no ſucceſs was to be expected after warde but what was to 
be obtained by downright force. 


The twenty-ſecond, a party was ſent back, under the com- 


mand of colonel Pierce, from Port St. Mary's, to St, Cathe- 
rine's fort, which ſurrendered after ſome oppoſition, From 
this time, to the ſeventeenth of September, was ſpent in coun- 
cils of war, held, ſometimes of the flags, and ſometimes of the 
general officers alone, and, at other times, of both together; 
u repreſentations and propoſals made from one to the ocher; 
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aud in exchanging of letters between the duke of Ormond, 
the admiral, and the prince of Heſſe, (a tedious repetition gf 
which, as they all ended in nothing, could not but be diſagree. 
able to the reader.) During all which time nothing was done 
but a fruitleſs attempt of baron Spar's on the Mattagorda, a 
inconſiderable fort over againſt the Puntals. I ſhall therefore 
haſten to a concluſion of this unſucceſsful expedition, to make ¶ for ſe 
way for a more particular relation of an action, which ſuc. | 
ceeded, and which ended more to the advantage of the confe. | * 
derates, as well as to the honour of all concerned in it. 
After all theſe councils, meſſages, propoſals and letters, 454 
which produced no reſolution conducive to the deſign and es. 
pectations of the voyage, and all the forces being re-embark: | 
ed, a general council of ſea and land general officers was held 
on board the Ranalaugh, where the point under conſideration 
was, Whether it was adviſeable to make a ſecond attempt in 
Spain? And after ſame debate, the queſtion being put, it pa. 
ed in the negative; upon which it was reſolved, that the flee 
ſhould take the firſt opportunity of proceeding for England, | 
The next day, the admiral made a fignal to weigh, having 
a fine land- breeze; and biſhop Burner ſays, that ſome of the 
ſhips crews were ſo employed in bringing and beſtowing the | 
plunder, that they took not the neceſlary care to furniſh then: | 
ſelves with freſh water, but the wind ſlackening, they came to | 
an anchor again. The nineteenth the fleet weighed anchor | 
again, and plied ſome days with an eaſy and variable wind. 
During this time, two letters were ſent from Mr. Methuen, | 
her majeſty s envoy at Lisbon, one to the duke of Ormond, I is 
the other to Sir George Rooke, by which he aſſured them, Hand 
that the king of Portugal would willingly aſſiſt in any thing WJ pro 
that ſhould be deſired, not only | in that port, but in any other I ei 
ports of his Jominions A general council was thereupon cal- N ue 
led the twenty-ſecond, but it was reſolved to adhere to their I. 
former reſolution. The twenty-third, the diſpoſition was n 
de : for the quagran to be ſent to the Weſt— Indies, w whit * 
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being compleated on the four and twentieth, the admiral 
nale his ſignal for them to depart. 


| The ſame day, being off of cape St. Vincent, the Engliſh 


fag officers took into confideration ſeveral clauſes in her ma- 


jelty' inſtructions, relating to the wintering of ſeveral of the 


great ſhips abroad; but it was concluded not to be adyiſeable, 
or ſeveral reaſons. 


A I I aa ET nay Faw 


A particular account of the ruining the French fleet, and Spa- 
niſh galleons, at Vigo. 


IR George Rooke, being on his way to England with the 


{me tranſports, to water in Lagos bay. They arrived there 
the next day, and the land ofiicers who were on board the 
Pembroke, going immediately on ſhore, they got intelligence, 
nat tne Spaniſh plate fleet, with a good convoy of French men 


of war, had put in at Vigo, a port in Galicia. 


This diſcovery was made in the following manner: in 
company with theſe officers, went on ſhore Mr. Beauvoir, a 


ame to the town, they could find no body that could under- 
tand them, ſo that roving, for ſome time, from place to 


bis countenance and garb, ſeemed to be no Portugueſe, 


and addreſſing himſelf to him in the French language, he 


proved to be the French conſul, into whoſe favour Mr. Beau— 


ior had ſo far infinuated himſelf, that the other offered the 


we of his houſe, both for himſelf and ſome of his friends, 
They lay there two nights, in which time the chaplain having 


n opportunity of ſeveral converſations with the conſul]; the 


aner boaſtingly maguified the power of France, adding, tnat 


fleet, as I have ſaid before, ſent, the twenty-firſt of Sep- 
tember, the Eagle, the Stirling-Caſtle, and Pembroke, with 


gentleman of Jerſey, and chaplain of the Pembroke. When they 


place, the chaplain, at length, eſpying a gentleman, who by 
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his moſt Chriſtian majeſty would have ſuch a potent fleet at 
ſea next ſummer, that neither the Engliſh nor Dutch mould 
dare to ſtir out of their harbours; for the proving of which, 
he gave the chaplain broad hints of Mr. Chateau-Renzys, 


card | 
be tO c 
90 zlo 
oke 


being ſafe, not far off, with the galleons. On the rear. ter 
fourth, in the evening, the chaplain being informed, tha 1 
there was a gentleman come from Lisbon, bound for thy riſe 
fleet, and that he deſigned next morning to go on board oed 
of the Engliſh men of war, his curioſity led him, to ſend um x 
the gentleman, to acquaint him, that if he did not 90 of 25 


board that night, he would loſe his paſſage, ſince the fqw 
dron was to fail very early next morning; and that if he 
pleaſed to go off, he had a boat at nis ſervice, and that hel 
ſhould be welcome on board the Pembroke. The gentle. 
man having accepted of the invitation, and both of them noy 
waiting on ſhore for the boat, Mr. Beauvoir aſked the gentle, 
man, what news? Great news, anſwered the cther, for 
Chateau-Renaud is at Vigo, with thirty men of war and two 
and twenty galleons, being much the ſame number the French 
eavoy had mentioned to the chaplain, whoſe curioſity eactey 
ling, he enquired farther, who he was, and from whence he 
came? To which the gentleman replied, he was boch af 
Spaniard and a German, that he came from Lisbon, was kt 
by the imperial ambaſſador, at that court, to Faros, in order] 
to go on boatd the fleet, which they ſuppoſed to be itil be- 
fore Cadiz, but that coming thither, he found the fleet had 
paſſed by. And that being informed, that an Englith {quis 
dron was in Lagos bay, he came to that town, to get him 4 
paſſage, and that he had two letters, one for the prince ol 
Heſſe, and the other for Mr, Methuen, jun. which contain 
ed the particulars of that important news, for the confirming 
of which he pulled them out of his pocket, and ſhewed then 
Mr. Beauvoir, The latter being ſatisfied with the truth 0 
what the genleman ſaid, and at the fame time, knowing ina... 


the prince of Heſſe and Mr. Methuen were gone from of 7 


he fa 
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ward the fleet for Lisbon, he had ſo much preſence of mind, 
|. ro conceal it from the meſſenger, Jeſt he ſhould refuſe to 

0 along with him, and ſo carried him on board the Pem- 

oke, where they found the captain already a bed; and the 
reſenger being tired with his long journey, went alſo imme- 
Iaely to repoſe himſelf, However, the chaplain, i impatient 

{diſcovering what intelligence he had got, bolted into the 
reat cabin, awaked captain Hardy, and having acquainted 

a with the news of the French ſquadron and Spaniſh gal. 
ns being at Vigo, the meſſenger next morning confirmed 

be fame, and produced his letters, but when he heard that 
ke prince and Mr. Methuen were gone by ſea to Lisbon, 
e was much ſurprized, and earneſtly defired to be put on 
ore, which the captain agreed to. 

This intelligence captain Hardy (afterwards Sir Thomas, 

nd a flag officer) commander of the Pembroke communica- 
ec to captain Wiſhart, commander of the Eagle, and to the 
sole ſquadron, There was immediately a conſultation of 
ptains held, wherein it was reſolved, that this news was of 
ich vaſt importance that a ſhip ſhould be ſent to acquaint 
Wi: admiral with it, and as captain Hardy had the beſt failor, 
al was maſter of the intelligence, he was pitched upon to 
al ahead, to find out the fleet. 
He was put upon ſo very difficult a piece of work, that had 
not been a very experienced ſeamen, and eminently zealous 
or the ſervice, he had ſcarce ever been able to have effected 
; for to ſay nothing of the fleet's having taken various 
curſes, by reaſon of the variableneſs of the weather, the 
ad of his ſhip was looſe, which endangered his maſts, his 
ip very leaky, and himſelf and all his men were reduced to 
vo bitkets a day. However, bravely ſurmounting all thoſe 
ificuities, and the preſſing inſtances of his meu to bear away 
England, he traverſed the ſeas, and cruiſed in quelt of the 
et, till he found it. 
Ede fixth (Mr. Burchett ſays the ſeventh) he joined it, 


it his opinion, that they ſhould directly ſet fail for Vigo, th 


ſtroying the French and Spaniſh ſhips at Vigo, would be g 


there were room ſufficient for it, otherwiſe to attack the « 


river in Redondello harbour; and one of Sir Cloudelly Sho 


the afternoon, the fleet came to an anchor at Vigo, the we 
ther having proved ſo hazy, that the town never diſcovered 


| give him his due commendation, had taken ali human precave 
tions to ſecure his fleet. 


on both ſides of the ſtreight, whereon he had planted his bel 
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and acquainted the admiral with the news. He imparted the 
ſame immediately to the Dutch admiral, and having declare 


Dutch admiral readily concurred, and Sir George having the 
next day called a council of flag officers, it was reſolved i 
attempt them. | 

It was reſolved that in regard the attempting and de. 


great advantage to her majeſty, and no leſs honourable to her 
allies, and in a great meaſure, to reduce the exorbitant py 
er of France, the fleet ſhould make the beſt of their way tg 
that port, and fall on immediately, with the whole line, if 


nemy with ſuch detachments, as might render the enterpriz 
moſt effectual and ſucceſsful. 
The fleet, purſuant to the reſolution of the council of gat 
began to ſteer their courſe for Vigo, and the admiral haying 
diſpatched two ſrigates for intelligence, they returned on thi 
ninth of October, at night, with a confirmation of captai 
Hardy's account, adding, that the enemy's ſhips lay up thy 


vel's ſquadron coming into the fleet the next morning, with 
advice, that the admiral was off of Cape Finiſterre, there wa 
orders ſent him to join the grand fleet: on the eleventi in 


them till chey were juſt upon it, and though they fired very 
thick from that place, yet the confederates took little notice 
of it, The French admiral, Monfieur Chateau-Renaud, iq 


He had not only drawn them up beyond a a very narrol 
freight, defended by a caſtle on the one fide, and platform 


guns; but he had likewiſe laid athwart it a very ſtrong bool 
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dade up of maſts, yards, cables, top- chains and caſks, faſtened 
er with ropes, ſeveral yards in circumference under 
un with hawſers and cables, and kept ſteady by anchors 
it on both ſides of it: the top chain at each end, was moor- 
to a ſhip of ſeventy guns. Within the boom, five men of 
wr, of ſixty and ſeventy guns each, were ſo moored, with 
beir broad fides fronting the entrance of the ſtreight, that 
hey might fire at any ſhips that came near the boom and 
lat forms. 

Bihop Burnet fays, he had not time to finiſh what he de- 
med, otherwiſe the place had been inacceſſible; but as it 


Jester than any they would have met with, if they had 
inW-nded on the ifle of Cadiz, He adds, that as the Spaniſh 
ota had put in at Vigo, Methuen, the queen's miniſter at 


orders for any to call, ſo held on his courſe towards Cape 
niſterre; but when he received the intelligence (in the 
nner J have above related) he turned his courſe towards 
go, very unwillingly, as was ſaid, and finding the advice 
18 true, refolved to force his way in. 

The harbour's mouth (ſays Mr, Burchett) is about the 


all fort, with a trench running about a quarter of a mile, 
ref bereupon was a battery of ſixteen guns; and the harbour 
ere! is ſurrounded in ſuch manner with hills, that it is capa- 
ice: of being made very ſtrong. On the left hand was a bat- 
„ of about twenty guns, and between chat and the fort, 
aufn ihe right, a boom was placed athwart the harbour. An- 

mer account ſays, the breadth was about the third of a mile, 
ron a battery of eight braſs and twelve iron guns, on the 
rmaiith file, and on the ſouth fide a platform, with twenty 


bellMitcly braſs guns, and twenty good iron guns; beſides a ſtone. 


bonn wich a trench about it, mounted with ten guns, defended 


1, the difficulty in forcing this port was believed to be 


sbon, ſent advertiſements to all the laces where he thought 
ur advice boats might be ordered to call: Rooke had given 


eadth of a ſhot from a muſket, and on the entrance was a 


ſhips, as they approached, we ſhould, in all probability, hat 


_ dependance on the ſtrength of the boom, as to think then 


council of war, the admiral ſpent a great part of the nighti 
going from ſhip to ſhip, in his own boat, to give the necell 


two leagues diſtant from Vigo, on the ſouth ſide of the rivet 
with no oppoſition in landing, his grace ordered the gren 
bour where the boom lay, which they executed with muc 


alacrity and courage; and the duke himſelf, at the headd 
the reit of the forces, marched on foot over craggy moull 


of the enemy, followed them to the very fort, and brave 


were eight and thirty pieces of cannon, Hereupon lieuie 
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by five hundred men. The French men of war (continue 
Mr, Burchett lay almoſt in the form of a half moon, à ch. 
fiderable diſtance within this boom, whereas had they anche 
ed cloſe to it, and laid their broad- ſides, to bear upon 6 


found the taſk much more difficult, but they had fo prey 


ſelves ſufficiently ſecured by that, and the batteries on by 
fides the harbour, : 0 
As ſoon as the confederate fleet came to an anchor, th 
admiral called a general council of land and ſea officers, whe 
it was reſolved to attempt the forcing of the harbour the ney 
morning. 1 
For the better execution of the reſolution taken in thi 


ry orders, and to encourage both officers and feamen to ( 
their duty the next day. 
The duke of Ormond was landed, in a ſandy bay, abot 


with between two and three thouſand men; and meetit 


diers, under the lord Sannon, and colonel Pierce, to mard 
directly to the fort, which guarded the entrance into the hat 


tains, to ſuſtain the firſt detachment ; at the ſame time, the 
appeared about eight thouſand men between the fort and 
hills, yet they made only a feint ſhew of ſkirmiſhing at a dl 
tance, and as the grenadiers advanced, they retired; and tl 
former in like manner, driving before them another paſt 


made themſelves maſters of the lower platform, where 


nant general Churchil's regiment advanced on the left, and 
ook their poſts as they ſaw moſt convenient: the batteries 
being taken, tho' (as Mr. Burchett obſerves) the French and 
Caniacds, according to report, had near twenty thouſand 


the torts and the battery, at the end of the trench, been firſt 


forcing the boom, and burning the French ſhips.) The ene- 
ny retired into an old tower or ſtone caſtle, and from thence, 


grenadiers plying them warmly with their grenadoes, and 
pelting them with their fuzees, as ſoon as they appeared on the 
Wall, M. De Sorel, a valiant captain of a French man of war, 
who commanded in the fort, having encouraged his men to 
wake a daring puſh for their lives, opened the gates, intend- 


and; but the grenadiers ruſhing immediately into the caſtle, 
made themſelves maſters of it, and took near three hundred 
rench ſeamen, and fifty Spaniards, with their officers priſon- 
rs at diſcretion, A ſmall party of the enemy endeavoured 
o make their eſcape, through the water; but were ſtopped 
Wh} 2 detachment of the Dutch, 

As ſoon as the land forces were got on ſhore, the twelfth 
u the morning, the admiral gave the ſignal to weigh, the 
Ine was formed, and the ſquadron was briskly bearing up to 
de boom, but when the van was got within gun ſhot of the 
Mteries, it fell calm, ſo that they were neceſſitated to come 
on anchor again. However, a freſh gale coming up, not long 
lter, vice admiral Hopſon, in the Torbay, being next to the 


Ire, broke through at once, caſt anchor between the Bour- 
on and T/Eſperance, (or the Hope) two French men of 
ar, which count Chateau-Renaud, had placed near the boom, 
id, With unparalelled reſolution, received ſeveral broad-ſides 
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nen, at or near the place; (and indeed, continues he, had not 


uken, there would have been much more difficulty found in 


fr ſome ſhort time, fired briſkly upon the Engliſh; but the 


ng to force his way through the Engliſh with ſword in 


amy, immediately cut his cables, clapt on his fails, and 
Karing up directly upon the boom, amidſt all the enemies 


—— —ů ———ů— — 


5 tunately fell out, that the French ſhip, which indeed vas 


being conſumed. However, the vice admiral received con. 
ſiderable damage in this action. For beſides his having the 


killed and drowned, and nine wounded, moſt of his fails were 


larboard ſhrouds, fore and aft, burnt to the dead eyes; iaſo4 
much that, though he preſerved the ſhip, he was afterwards 
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from them. The reſt of vice admiral Hopſon's diviſion, ang 
vice admiral Vandergoes, with his detachment, having Weighs 
ed at the fame time, failed abreaſt towards the boom, 10 a0 
the greater weight and force to the ſhock, but being becam. 
ed, they all ſtruck, and were obliged to hack and cut their 
way through; but a freſh gale blowing again, the Dutch ice 
admiral made ſuch good uſe of it, that having hit the paſſage 
which the valiant Hopſon had made, he boldly went in, an 
made himſelf maſter of the Bourbon. All this while, adi, 
ral Hopſon was in extream danger; for being clapt on board. 
by a French ſireſhip, whereby his rigging was preſently (ergy 
fire, he expected every moment to be burnt ; bur it very for. 


merchant man laden with ſnuff, and fitted up in haſte for a 
fireſhip, being blown up, the ſnuff, in ſome meaſure, exin- 
guiſhed the fire, and preſerved the Engliſh man of war, from 


fire-top-maſt ſhot by the board, one hundred and fifteen men 


burnt and fcorched, his fore-yard burnt to a coal, and his 


obliged to leave her himſelf, and hoiſt his flag aboard the 
Monmouth. | 

For this good fervice, as well the officers as the men, whe 
they came home, were deſervedly rewarded, ſome with me- 
dals and chains of gold, and the reſt according to their re- 
ſpective qualities, 

At the ſame time, captain Bokenham. in the Aﬀociation 
of ninety guns, laid his broad-ſide againſt a battery of ſeven: 
teen guns. on the left ſide of the harbour, while captain Wy: 
vell in the Barfleur, a ſhip of the like force, was ſent to bat be 
ter the fort on the other ſide. Thus for a long while, theres © 
was a conſiderable firing of great and ſmall ſhot ou both ſides 
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li the F. rench admiral, ſeeing the platform and fort in the 
hands of the victorious Engliſh, his fireſhip ſpent in vain, 
he Bourbon taken, the boom cut, and the confederate fleet 
| pouring in upon him, he ſet fire to his own ſhip, and order- 
eh the reſt of the captains, 'under his command, to follow 
lis example, which was done in great confuſion, yet could 
he not be ſo punctually obeyed, but that ſeveral men of war 


J and galleons were taken by the Engliſh and Dutch. 
1 To make this victory ſtill more glorious and memorable, 
" it was obtained with a very inconſiderable loſs on the confe- 
Þ lerates fide; for beſides the damage received by vice admiral 
*. Hopſon, as before mentioned, the Kent had only her fore 
4 mat ſhot, and her boatſwain wounded, Aſſociation her main 
f malt ſhot, and two men killed, the Barfleur had her main 
10 malt ſhot, two men killed, and as many wounded; and the 
U Mary her boltſprit ſhot: of the land forces, two lieutenants 
ad about forty ſoldiers were killed, colonel Pierce was 
wounded by a cannon ball from our own men of war, in the 


thigh, and colonel Seymour, colonel Newton and Mr. 
Talmarſh, with about thirty private men, were alſo wound- 
ed, 1 

The number of men killed, on the French fide, was much 
the ſame as that of the allies; but they had near four hun- 
dred officers and men taken priſoners, among whom were 
Monſieur d' Aliegre, commodore of a ſquadron, the marquis 
eule la Galliſſoniere, Monſieur De Sorel, and ſeveral other 
me- clicers of note. Count de Chateau-Renaud, and the Spa- 
7 nin general, with ſome others, made their eſcape; but 


loner, 


plate and other things, the value of which cannot well be con- 
puted, But though the duke of Ormond poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Redondella (where was found a great deal of plate belong- 


ing to the French officers which his grace cauſed to be wy 
K 


Don Joſepho Checon, the Spaniſh admiral, was made pri- 


The conſequence of this victory was a valt booty both of 
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ed among the officers of his own fleet) and would kev at. ve 
tacked Vigo, and wintercd there, yet the circumſtances of I ve 
things would not allow of it. mo 
Ir came under confaltation (fays biſhop Burnet) whether I pol 
it was not adviſeable to leave a good ſquadron of ing, with Ml bas 
the land forces, to winter at Vigo. The neighbourhood of Ml © | 
Portugal would have made it eaſy for them to be furniſheq Ml Re 
with provifions and other neceſſaries. This might allo en. nei 
courage the king to declare himſelf, when there was ſuch a ¶ the 
force and fleet lying ſo near him: It might likewiſe encoy. Ml bar 
rage ſuch of the Spaniards, as favoured the emperor, to de. Wl lier 
clare themſelves, when they ſaw a ſafe place of retreat, and na) 
a force to protect them. The duke of Ormond, upon theſe Ml © 
conſiderations, offered to ſtay, if Rooke would have conſent. Ml exp 
ed; but he excuſed it; he had ſent home the victuallers, with ſuct 
the ſtores; and ſo he could not ſpare what was neceſſary, for W 1! 
ſuch as would ſtay there; and indeed, he had fo ordered 
matters, that he could not ſtay long enough to try, whether | 
they could raiſe and fearch the men of war, and the galleons MI. 
that were ſunk: he was cbliged to make all poſſible hae I B 
home; and if the wind had turned to the eaſt, which is or- b. 
dinary in that ſeaſon, a great part of our ſhips crews mul'$ Wl 
have died of hunger. 


the 
The admiral ſent his anſwer to, and opinion on the duke: 1 
propoſals, by a letter in the following words. | * 
= 
My lord duke, fore 
HAVE juſt now received the favour of your grace" tie | 
letter, and am ready and willing to do every thing J cat bour 
that may contribute to the publick ſervice; and if your grace de 
thinks it ſafe to remain in this part of Spain, with the army e 
I will venture to leave five or fix frigates with you; thougi Galle 
J can hardly think thoſe ſhips ſafe any longer than they a!t . 
28 


at ſea, conſidering that the French, who had ſuch advantages. 
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ere not; and, I believe, I can alſo leave your grace fix 
tVeeks or two months proviftons for the army, which is the 
moſt I can do, great part of what was intended for that pur- 
pole, having been ſent to the Weſt-Indies. If your grace 


bas any intentions to continue here, I believe it will be belt 
Jo [ct the guns remain at the fort, I ſhall order our boats to 
a R:dondella to morrow in the evening, to bring off the ſick 


men, and then your grace will have time to determine, whe- 
ther to march to Vigo, or to the place you propoſe for em- 
barking the day following; and if you march to Vigo, I be- 
lieve the priſoners ſhould be ſent to the other fide, that they 


y not re-inforce that garriſon. As ſoon as the frigates 
e one in from Sir Cloudeſly Shovel's ſtation, I ſhall ſend an 
WM xpicſs to Lisbon, to give Mr, Methuen an account of our 
n faccels here, as 1 ſhall the Pembroke to England, on Friday 
jr Wl vorning. 

d I am, Mc. 

er George Rooke. 
1 By this letter one would not imagine the fleet to have been 
rl © 1ery deſtitute of proviſions, as the biſhop makes it; and I 
alt in apt to believe it genuine, becauſe what Mr. Burchett ſays 


of this matter ſeems to be an extract of it, or rather a copy of 
W thc annals of queen Anne, which is ſo. 

MM The ſixteenth of October, Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, with about 
menty of her majeſty's ſhips, joined the grand fleet from 
England; the next day, the duke of Ormond, with the land 
forces left Redondella ; and on the nineteenth in the morning, 
the forces being embarked, the admiral failed from Vigo har- 
bour with one firſt-rate, four ſecond-rates, three third-rates, 
one fifth-rate, four fireſhips, three bombs, and two yachts, 
ogether with ſeveral Dutch ſhips of war, and one of the 
falleons, which was rigged ; and having a fine land breeze 
rived in the Downs the ſeventh of November, from whence 
lie great ſhips were brought to Chatham. 

| K 2 
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The uind continued favourable (ſays biſhop Burnet) ſo 


they got home ſafe, but half ſtarved. Thus (continues he) 


ended this expedition, which was ill projected and worſe ex. 
ecured, The duke of Ormond told me (adds the biſhop) he 


had not half the ammunition that was neceſſary for the ta. 


king of Cadiz, if they had defended themſelves well: though | 
he believed, they would not have made any great reſiſtance, 


if he had landed, on his firſt arrival, and not given them tine 


to recover from the diſorder, into which the firſt ſurpriſe | 
had put them. A great deal of the treaſures taken at Vigo 


was embezzled, and fell into private hands: one of the gal. 
leons foundered at fea, The public was not much enriched 
by his extraordinary capture; yet the loſs our enemies made 


by it was a vaſt one, and to complest the ruin of the Spaniſh | 
merchants, their king ſeized on the plate that was taken out 


of their ſhips, at their firſt arrival at Vigo. 


I ſhall conclude this relation as I did that of the expediti- 


on to Cadiz, with an account that the French ſay of it: the 
confederate fleet (ſays F. Daniel) were more ſucceſsful at Vi- 


go than at Cadiz. The count De Chateau-Renaud was re- 
turning as convoy to the Spaniſh galleons, which were bound 
very richly laden, from Mexico to Cadiz; but when he ar- 


rived within fight of that port, he found the fleets of Eng- 


Jand and Holland in poſſeſſion of the harbour. He offered 


to convoy them into ſome port of France; but to that they 


' would not on any account give their conſent; ſo he was forc- 


ed to go into the port of Vigo. He took all the meaſures he 
| poſſibly could to put this poor harbour into a poſture of de- 
fence, and conveyed a great part of the gold and ſilver out 
of the galleons ro Lago, wi:hin land, Not many days after, 


admiral Rooke appeared, and landing two thouſand men, at- 


racked the fort, and the batteries which defended the port. 
The fort they took, after ſome refiſlance, and ſeized upon 
a battery, whilſt the veſſels broke don the boom which was 
Jaid before the haven, The count De Cha:cau-Renaud 
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when he found he had no hopes left, gave orders to the 
commanders of the ſhips and galleons, to ſet fire to them as 
ſoon as they had drawn out their men, while he threw a 
body of troops into the town and caſtle to defend them. 
They had time only to burn ſeven veſſels, and to run four 
2 ground. Fifteen galleons were likewiſe burnt, and four 
run a ground, and as many frigates. Five men of war, and 


| 2s many galleons were taken by the enemy, This action 


coſt them nine hundred men killed or wounded. They 
took the Spanith admiral, Monſieur d' Aliegre, chief of a 
ſquadron, the marquis de la Galliſſoniere, meſſieurs de Mon- 
bault, and la Maiſon- fort, captains of ſhips, The French 


loſt Monſieur de la Rade and de l' Eſcalette, lieutenants, de 


Pont de Veſe, an enſign, Tricambaut, captain of a ſhip, 
and Monſicur Du Pleſſis Liencourt. Among the wounded 
were De Camilli, Piemont, La Tour, Landry, la Valette, 
Marigni, Lambourg, Chatelet, the chevalier Begon, the fieurs 
de St. Victor and Hardi. The enemy attempted to make 
themſe]ves maſters of Vigo, but were repulſed by the prince 
De Barbanſon, governor of the proviace of Galicia, and by 
M. Renaud. 
With this account, that of Monſieur De Larrey, and the 
relation written by a Spaniſh anonymous author of this ex- 
pedition, perfectly agree: and all endeayour, by a general 


and ſummary account only to conceal the loſs of treaſure the - 
Spaniards ſuitained, | 
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N the year 1758, the French navy conſiſted of ſeventy 


ſeven line of battle ſhips, and thirty-nine frigates, fron * 
thirty-ſix to twelve guns each. The Spaniſh fleet conſiſted of * 
fifty-two ſhips of the line, twenty-ſix frigates, from thirty to | : 
ſixteen guns, thirteen xebeques, of twenty-four guns, for | 


bombs, and four fire-[hips. Mr. Pitt, having fixed his eye up- 
on the ſea ports of France, ſtationed two ſquadrons to block 
up the ports of Toulon and Rochfort, having had certain in. 
telligence that the French were equipping two grand fleets in 
thoſe ports, which were deſigned for the relief of Louisboutg. 
Admiral Osborn had orders to cruize with a ſquadron be- 
tween Cape de Gat and the Spaniſh port of Carthagena, M. 
de la Clue failed with a ſquadron, but finding the Streights ſo 
well guarded, put into Carthagena. Five ſhips more failed | 
from Toulon, two of which got into Carthagena, and waited | 
ſor the other three in the offing, in expectation of them. Ad- 
mira! Osborn had flationed the Gibraltar frigate to watch their | 
motions: ſhe fell in with the three laſt, commanded by M., de | 
la Queſne, who was going to North America, to have the 
command both at ſea and land. She led them ſuch a wild- 
gooſe chace, that at three in the morning they found them 
ſelves in the midſt of the Engliſh ſhips. Mr. Osborn per- 
ceiving ſome ſtrangers, made them the ſignal, which they did 
not anſwer, but edged off; he fired a few guns at the Foudroy: 
ant, without any ellect. Mr. Osborn made a ſignal for the 
Monmouth ;Shrewsberry,and Hampton-courtto chace the Fou- I 
droyant; the Revenge and the Berwick to chace P.Orpheus 
and Monarque, and the Montague to chace the other; theſe | 
laſt drove her on ſhore below a ſmall caſtle, which fired at 
them. The Monmouth gave chace to the Foudroyant, an! 
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the Revenge to l' Orpheus; the Monmouth came up with her 
about ſeven, and the fire grew warm on both ſides; and a lit- 
tle after one the Foudroyant ſtruck to the Monmouth. Cap- 
tain Gardener loſt. his life in the action. The Monmouth had 
only twenty-four and twelve pounders, the Foudroyant from 
twenty-two to forty-two pounders, ſo that the one was no 


more than a frigate, in compariſon of the other; the one had 
| one thouſand men, and eighty-four guns, the other only four 


hundred and. ſeventy men, and ſixty-four guns. This Fou- 
droyant was one of the beſt ſhips the French had, and the {hip 
G:liffontere was in, when he met Byng off Minorca, The Re- 
venge took POrpheus, and they were both carried into Gi- 
braltar. This was one of the braveſt actions the Engliſh had 
during the time of the late war; and ſo fine a ſhip as the 


Foudroyant will be for ever the pride of England, and the 


ſhame of France, Thus was their ſcheme for relieving Louiſ- 
bourg defeated ; M. de la Clue failed back for Toulon, where 
his ſhips were laid up. 

The enemy's embarkation at Rochfore bad no better ſue- 
ceſs. Admiral Hawke arriving at Baſque Road the third of 
April, with ſeven ſhips of the line, and three frigates, drove 


fix ſhips of the line, two frigates, and forty tranſports, with 
three thouſand men» into St. Martin's, in the Iſle of Rhe, the 


wind not ſuffering him to come up with them, About four 
in the afternoon, the enemy's grand convoy of forty tranſports, 


with three thouſand men, from Rochfort, eſcorted by five men 


of war, and ſeven frigates, were diſcovered off the Ile of Aix, 


waiting for the other convoy, who had fled into St, Martin's; 
but obſerving an Engliſh ſquadron bearing down upon them, 


they ſlipt their cables, and ran in great contuſion ; at fix, their 
commodore made off, night coming on. Next morning, they 


made a moſt pitiful fight, both king's ſhips and tranſports ly- 


ing on their broad ſides; however for all the efforts of our admi- 

al to take or deſtroy them, molt of them got into Rochfort. 
The Effex of ſixty-four guns, with the Plato and Proſerpine 
K 4 
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nre-fhips, fell in with twelve fail of tranſports, eſcorted by 2 
irigate, of twenty-two guns, and a letter of marque, of tweg. 
ty guns; theſe they took, with one of the tranſports, This 
ga ve the finiſhing ſtroke to their efforts for the relief of Loyic. 
bourg, and the reinforcement of their army in North Ame. 
rica. | 
Two ſquadrons, by the latter end of May, were in read 
ne's for ſailing. The greater under Lord Anſon, the ſmall. 
er under Commodore Howe, which was fo deſigned to con- 
voy the tranſports and to favour the landing and reimbark. 
mont. The land forces conſiſted of ſixteen battalions, and 
dige troops of light horſe; they were commanded by the late 
Dake of Marlbor ough, 4 hey failed from Portſmouth on the 
{irit of Jane; but as ſoon as the fleet ſet fail, the ſquadron of 
my Lord Anſon ſeperated from the reſt, and bore off to the 
Day of Biſcay, in order to ſpread the alarm more widely, and 
ro obſerve the Frei wet ſquadron in Breſt, The other part 
et; the fleet, which was commanded by Commodore Howe, 
with the tranſports 111550 without any accident in Cancalle 
Te *, 2t a finall diſtance from the city of St, Malo, Here the 
es langed: on the fifth , without oppoſition, and having for- 
{2 poſt near Canzalle, {a poſt by nature well fitted for de- 
; 1785 for Ms 3 of their retreat, they marched in two 
uns to St. Maloes. When the army arrived there it was 
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n Viitle, that the turn, irons! y ſituated on a peninſula, 
communicating with the main land only by a long and narrow 
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confeway, was by no means a proper object of a coup de main 
end though for vant of outwor ks, it was ill qualified to ſuſtain 


a reguler ſiege; yei our forces were, for want of ſtrength and 
artillery ſufficient, altogether as ill qualified for ſuch an ope- 


ration; 1 hey were therefore contented with ſetting fire to 
ired fil of ſhipping, many of them privateers, 


Which 1 5 under the cannon of he town, and to ſeveral ma- 
gazines ſilled with tavyal ſtores. The damage was very con- 
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Jerable; yer, what is to be remarked, the enemy did not fire 
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i ſingle ſhot on the detachment employed in this ſer vice. Ha- 
uns nothing more to do on this {ide, they retired to Cancalle; 
ind reimbarked on the twelfth, with as little oppoſition as they 


net with at landing; the land and ſea commanders having 
made all the diſpoſitions with great judgment. 


Before the fleet returned, they reconnoitred the town of 
Gramille on the coaſt of Normandy; but finding that a large 


| Ihody of troops Were encamped in the neighbourhoad, they 
made no attempt there. From thence they moved towards Cher- 


dourg, and made the proper diſpoſitions for landing near that 
place; but a hard gale blowing in to the ſhore, and the tranſ- 


ports beginning to fall foul on each other, it became extreme- 
hazardous to attempt landing. Beſides, the proviſion was 
ar exhauſted, and the ſoldiers by being ſo long cooped up 
n the tranſports were grown ſickly. It became highly ne- 
clary to return home; and they arrived at St. Helen's on 
be twenty-ninth of June. 7 3 
The ſucceſs of this expedition, by which the French ſuf- 
ed largely, with ſcarce any loſs on our fide, though it ſuf- 
cently anſwered the intention of this armament, fell ſome- 


ch greater hopes than it was poſſible for the nature of ſuch 
merpriſes to fulfil, However, their hopes were again revi- 
el; by ſeeing that every thing was prepared for another 
xpedition, and that our armies and fleets were to be kept in 
baltant action during the ſummer. The time was now come 
hen we were to turn the tables upon France, and to retaliate 
real attacks, the terrors which had been raiſed by her me- 
aces of an invaſion, The Duke of Marlborough had now 
ken the command of the Engliſh forces in Germepy and 
eneral Bligh ſucceeded him in this command. Prince M- 


the ſervice of his country under ſo brave and able 1 com- 

inder as Howe It is eaſy to imagine. how w h the (+. 
| | 

26 preſence and example of the gallant young price —_ 


hat ſhort of the expeCtations of the public, who had formed 


ad reſolved to go upon the expedition, and to torm himſelf 
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went with the utmoſt cheerfulneſs through all the detail of a] 
midſhipman's duty, inſpired both into the ſeamen and the troopz. 
On the firſt of Auguſt, the fleet ſet ſail from St. Helen 
In a few days they came to anchor before Cherbourg. Ih 
French had drawn a line ſtrengthened by torts, along the molf 
probable places for landing. They had drawn down three 


= \ 

regiments of regular troops, and a conſiderable body of mii the 
tia to the ſhore, and had in all appearance threatened a very Ene 
reſolute oppoſition to the deſcent of the Engliſh forces BU wich 
the commodore diſpoſed the men of war and bomb ketches { de. 
judiciouſly, and made ſo ſharp a fire upon the enemy, that the P 
never ventured out of their intrenchments; ſo that on thy bs 
ſixth the landing was effected in excellent order, and with ol 7 
ry little loſs. The French who made ſo poor an oppoliiogM. 
to the landing, had ſtill many advantages from the nature f ane 
the ground which they occupied; but they neglected them a lat 
and abandoning by a moſt ſhameful deſpair their forts an aw 
lines on the coaſt, they ſuffered the Engliſh to enter Cher in 
bourg the day after the landing, without throwing the ka b 
obſtacle in their way, It muſt be remembered too that he a 
Whole number of the Engliſh forces on this expedition, . BY 
rather ſhort of fix thouſand men, Fran 
Cherbourg is on the land fide an open town; neither i ite kirk: 
Ty ſtrongly defended towards the ſea. The harbour | is na N. 
rally bad. But the place is well ſituated, in the midit of th bo be 
channel, for protecting the French, and annoying the Engi rita. 
commerce in the time of war, and perhaps for facilitating Wn, 
invaſion on England itſelf. Monſieur Belidor the famous e hans. 


gineer, had demonſtrated its importance, and propoſed a pl 
for the improvement and defence of the harbour, as weil 
for the fortifications of the town, The plan was approve 
and partly put in execution, by the building of a mole, diggit 
a baſon, and making fluices and flood gates with excellent m 
terials and at a vaſt expence. The work had been for acl 
fiderable time diſcontinued; but in this expedition, that #9 
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of ſo much ingenuity, charge, and labour, was totally deſtroy- 


aur, we cannot help thinking that the Engliſh nation was 
eed by the ſucceſs of this expedition, from what might one 
a be cauſe of no trivial alarms, 

M hen this work of deſtruction was over, all the veſſels in 
de harbour burned, and hoſtages taken for the contributions 
ried on the town, the forces reimbarked on the ſixteenth 
with great ſpeed and ſafety, without any interruption from 
he enemy, and with the ſame expedition, care and conduct, 


lays unmoleſted in France, 

The nation exulted greatly in this adyantage, eh as 
t Amoſt accompanied the news of our glorious ſucceſſes in 
America. Nothing was omitted to give the action its utmoſt 


dawn from Kenſington to the Tower, quite through the ci- 
y in great pomp and order, adorned with ſtreamers, attend- 
&d by guards, drums, muſic, and Whatever elſe might draw 
he attention of the vulgar, 


oraflons; M. Thurot was to command a ſquadron from Dun- 
kirk; the ſecond was to be from Navre, and ſome other ports 
u Normandy, in flat bottomed boats; the third was ſuppoſed 


Fritanny, to be commanded by the Duke de Aquillon. This 
enbarkation was to be covered with a fleet, under M. de Con- 
fans. But to diſappoint and fruſtrate them, commodore Boys 
vas ſtationed off Dunkirk, admiral Rodney to bombard Na- 
Te, where he did great execution, admiral Hawke blocked 
p the harbour of Breſt, admiral Boſcawen was ſtationed in 
de Mediterranean, and blocked up the harbour of Toulon, 
il ſtormy weather obliged him to return to Gibraltar. On 
Ile fourteenth of Auguſt the French lippe. out, and pro- 
eeded to the Streights, The admiral, having intelligence in 


d. Whilſt our humanity regrets the unhappy neceſſity of 


3 they had been firſt landed; the army having continued ten 


xt; the braſs cannon and mortars taken at Cherbourg were 


ln the year 1759 the French threatened England with three 


bo be againſt Ireland, and to be made from Vannis, in lower 
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156 BxITANNIA TRIUMPHANT; 
two hours, followed them, with fourteen ſhips of the line 
and frigates. The enemy had twelve of the line, but their 
ſhips were larger and better manned, and had they fought 
in the line of battle, might have had ſucceſs; butthey ſeperat 
ed their fleet and fled. Boſcawen's ſhips being in good order 
purſued them, and engaged every one of them as they ayer 
took them, The Ocean and the Redoubtable were n 9 
ſhore, and burned ; the Ocean was commanded by the Frey; 
admiral M. de la Clue, who eſcaped on ſhore after both hi 
leggs were ſhot off, and died ſoon after. The Centaur ad 
Moderle, two capital ſhips, were taken; the ſhattered remain 
of their fleet got into the harbour of Cadiz, This happened 
on the firſt of Auguſt. 


ED = = =a-4 


An account of admiral Hawke's engagement with the Freon] 
= Ft. 1 1 


\ TOYVYEMBER the fourteenth, a violent ſtorm force 
Sir Edward Hawke to quit his ſtation off Breſt, H 
came with his whole fleet to anchor in Torbay, | 

The French fleet availed itſelf of his abſence to put toe: 
The whole Engliſh nation was alarmed; but it was an alarn 
which produced no hurry or diiturbance, but vigorous, cool 
and ſettled methods for defence. 

And now the event of the whole war was put to the iſſu: 
for upon the good or ill ſucceſs of this ſtroke every thing 
depended. Admiral Hawke loſt not a moment's time to put 
again to ſea, and to ſeek the French fleet. Both ſquadron 
put to ſea on the fame day; Sir Edward Hawke from Tor 
bay, M. de Conflans from Breſt, There was a difference o 
but one {hip of the line in their forces. | 2 
It is impoſſible here to paſs over the gallant behaviour 0 
one of our admirals, as it helps to mark the genius and fot 
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i of this happy time, and as this is one of the fineſt inſtan- 
les of it. Admiral Saunders came into port from his Que- 
bec expedition immediately after Hawke had failed, After 
ach a long voyage and ſo ſevere a campaign, unbrokea by 
fiove, and ſtill inſatiated with glory, he determined im- 
ediately to ſet fail again, and partake the honour and dan- 
ver of the coming engagement. For this purpoſe no time 
vas to be loſt, and he had no orders. But he thought the 
exigence of his country ſufficient orders; and he knew that 
W:: this time the letter of military diſcipline would never be 
ſet againſt its ſpirit, He therefore ſet fail without waiting 
lor orders with ten ſhips; but fortune did not favour the 
generoſity of his 1 intentions, and he did not join the Britiſh 
leet time enough for the engagement. 
As Sir Edward Hawke concluded that the firſt rendezvous 


courſe with all diligence for that bay. But here again, for- 
une for a while ſeemed to declare for the French; for a 
ſtrong wind blown in an eaſterly point, drove the Engliſh fleet 
Ia great way to the weſtward ; but at length it became more 


eight o clock the headmoſt ſhips diſcovered the enemy bear- 


[ing to the northward, between the iſland of Belleiſle and the 
min land of France. 


viſbed for, (though hitherto in vain) the enemy in his reach. 
but there were ſuch difficulties in his way, as would have 


er in circumſtances leſs critical to the public ſafety. On the 
lighteſt inſpection of the chart it will appear, that all this ſea 
is ſown thick with fands and ſhoals, and ſhallows and rocks; 


wind blew little leſs than a violent ſtorm, and the waves ran 
| mountain high, Tn theſe circumſtances they were to attack 
| 4 very ſtrong ſquadron of the enemy on their own coaſt, 


of the enemies fleet would be at Quiberon, he directed his 


favourable, and bore them in directly to the ſhore. About 


Hawke ſaw at laſt what he had ſo long, and ſo ardently 


checked a very cautious commander, or perhaps any command- 


our pilots were by no means well acquainted with it; and the 
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with which they were perfectly acquainted, All theſ: diff. 
culties only animated the Engliſh admiral. In one of the f. 
neſt ſnips in the world, commanding the flower of the Bri. 


tiſh navy, and ſeconded by ſome of the moſt tried and brayes f 
officers in the ſervice; and above all not dubious of him: | 


He ordered the ſhips neareſt the enemy immediately to cha, 
and, by engaging them, to give time for the reſt of the fleet 
to come up. 


M. Conflans had two choices, either to fly, or to ſtand ani 
fight it out, But he followed neither perfectly; for ſone M 
time he appeared as if he meant to fight; but after giving the 


Britiſh ſhips time to come near him, when it was too late, 
he crouded all the fail he could carry; at the ſame tine 
he ſhewed an intention to keep all his ſquadron together, 
At half an hour after two, the action began with great fu- 
ry. In two hours the enemy loſt three ſhips of the line, one 
ſtruck, two were ſunk outright, Hawke ordered his ſhip 
to reſerve her fire, to paſs by all the others, and to be laid 
along ſide of the Soleil Royal, the beſt ſhip in the French na- 
vy, and commanded by M. de Conflans ; the maſter remon- 
ſtrated on the almoſt inevitable danger of the coaſt, Hawke 
anſwered, © You have done your duty in this remonſtrance: 


* now obey my orders, and lay me along fide the French 


« adrriral.” A French ſhip of 70 guns, generouſly put hin- 
ſelf between them; Hawke was obliged to beſtow here the 


fire he had reſerved for a greater occaſion, and at one broat- I 


| fide ſunk her to the bottom. The headmoſt of the Englill 


ſhips fired on the enemy as they came up to them, and then | 


paſt on to others, leaving thoſe behind to improve their ſuc- 


ceſs, and deſtroy or take them; and by this method they bad 
got up quite to the van of the enemy, and would have total. 
ly deſtroyed their fleet, had not night interpoſed to fare | 


them. Before night came on, the enemy's fleet was much 
_ diſperſed, but in the eagerneſs of the purſuit, two of the 
Engliſh ſhips unfortunately run upon a ſand, called the Four, 


| to le 
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ad were loſt, The enemy fled in to their own coaſt, Se- 
ren ſhips of the line threw over board all their guns, and e- 
{cap 
1, and made for other ports, 0 

Nothing could be conceived more dreadful than the night 
nich ſacceeded this action. A violent ſtorm blew all night 
long, It was a pitchy darkneſs; a dangerous coaſt ſurround- 


Je them on almoſt all ſides. A continual firing of diſtreſs 


guns was heard, without knowing whether they came from 


tend or enemy; and on account of the badneſs of the 
noht, our people were equally unable to venture to their aſ- 
[{iſtance. 


When morning came on, they found the French admiral 
had run his ſhip, and another called the Heroe, on ſhore 
the firſt was ſet on fire by the enemy, the other by our ſea- 
men, Thus concluded this remarkable action, in which the 


French had four capital ſhips deſtroyed, one taken, and the 


whole of their formidable navy, in which conſiſted the laſt 
hope of their marine, ſhattered, diſarmed, and diſperſed, 
The long threatened invaſton which was to repair their loſ- 
ſs in every part of the world, was diſſipated, and the credit 


of their arms broken along with their forces. The behavi- 


our of the Engliſh captains and ſeamen, on the contrary, add- 


ed as much to the glory of the Britiſh arms, as to the ſafety 
Jof their country. Perhaps there never was a naval engage- 
nent of ſuch extent, in which no captain was accuſed, nor e- 


ren in any degree ſuſpected of misbehaviour or cov ardice; 
in which thoſe who engaged, and thoſe who did not, gave 
proofs that they were equally ardent in the ſervice of their 
country, | 


ed into the river Villaine ; about as many more got out 


4 
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An account of the taking of Belleiſle. 


HE iſland originally belonged to the earl of Cornouz. 
7 3 . gre 
ille, but has been ſince yielded to the king: it contains dus 
only one little city, called Le Palais, three country ton, bad 
one hundred and three villages, and ron: five thouſand | more 3 
bitants. bei 
The town of Palais takes its name from a caſtle, belonging e 
to the duke de Belleiſle, in its neighbourhood, which is no te 
converted into acitadel, which is a regular and ſtrong fortiil 1 
cation, fronting the ſea, compoſed principally of horn - wort nne 
and is provided with two dry ditches, the one next to the coun ,,; 
terſcrap, and the other ſo contrived as to ſecure the interiorl gen 
fortifications. This citadel is divided from the largeſt part 19 
of the town by an inlet of the ſea, over which there is a bridge na 


of communication; from the other part of the town, and 
which is moſt inhabited it is only divided by its own fortifi- ; 
cations, and a glacis. There are three nominal harbours inf 
this iſland, Palais, Sauzon and Goulfard, Every one off 
which labours under ſome capital defect, either in being 
expoſed, ſhallow, or dangerous at the entrance. The 
only branch of trade carried on here is the curing pil 
chards. 
From this ſtate of the iſland, poor in itſelf, capable of lte 
tle improvement, and ſo ill circumſtanced in point of harbours. of 
a ſort of a diſlike to the expedition began to ariſe, Several þ, 
did not ſee of what conſiderable ſervice ſuch a conqueſt would 7 
be of to England i in time of peace, or of what prejudice o ge 
the enemy in time of war. I hey foreſaw that it could no y 
be taken without conſiderable expence; and on the whois 
they apprehended that when exchanges came to be made, 
France would lay no great ſtreſs upon it. On the other band ; 
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it was urged, that though the harbours were bad, yet ſmall 
pivateers might iſſue from thence, greatly to the moleſtation 

of the French coaſting trade; and that the fleet of England 
2 7 ride between it and the continent in a well protected 
-0ad, They imagined the poſſeſſion of this iſland, if not of 
* great detriment to the intereſt of France, would be a oriev- 
22 MF 04s wound to her pride; and that thoſe circumſtances which 
5, bad formerly induced her to expend money on the fortifica- 
bons here, and on the apprehenſion of an invaſion to fill 
mem with a powerful garriſon, would likewiſe perſuade her 
o ſet a value on the place when it came to be eſtimated in 
tie treaty. 

While they reaſoned i In this manner 1n England, the fleet 
under the command of commodore Keppel, and the land forces 
under general Hodgſon, arrived before Belleiſle on the ſe- 
ſenth of April, and on the eighth agreed to attempt a land- 
ug on the ſouth eaſt of the iſland in a ſandy bay near Loch- 
naria point, Here the enemy were in poſſeſſion of a littie 


exceſſively ſteep, and the foot of which was ſcraped away. 
The attempt was made in three places with great reſolution ; 
1 few grenadiers got on ſhore, and formed "themſelves; but 
8 they were not ſupported they were for the greater part 
W nace priſoners, The reſt of the army, after ſeveral very 
W tire and repeated efforts, being wholly unable to force the 
enemy's lines or make good their landing, were obliged to 
retire with loſs; what added to the diſaſter was, that ſeveral 
of the flat bottomed veſſels were deſtroyed or damaged in an 
hard gale which followed on our retiring from the ſhore. 
This made the proſpect of any future attempt more unplea- 
lng even than the firſt, In this attack we loſt in killed, 
wounded and priſoners, near five hundred men. 

Neither commander nor ſoldiers were however di! piritel 
by this ortifFing repulſe. They reſoived if poiuble not to 


return without each, and then determined diligently toſearch 
I. 


fort; they had moreover entrenched themſelves on an hill 
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the whole coaſt in order to find a place more favourayt for 
another attack, The view indeed was not Encouraging 
The illand is naturally a fortification; and what nature hee 
left undone to make it ſuch, had been amply ſupplied by 
art. | | 

It was a long time aſter this firſt failure before the vez! 
ther would give our commanders an opportunity of a ſecond 
trial; however they perſiſted with the utmoſt ſteadineſs, aud 
found at length a convenient ſituation, Not that it was a part 
of the coalt leſs ſtrong than the reſt; on the contrary they 
built their principal hopes on the exceſſive ſteepneſs and di. 
ficulty of the rocks, which had rendered the enemy rather 
leſs attentive on this quarter. This arduous attempt wig 
made at a bold recky ſhore near the abovementioned point 
of Lochmaria. Beſides the principal attack, two feints were 
made at the ſame time to diſtract the enemy, whilſt the men 
of war directed their fire with great judgment and effect on 
the hills. Theſe manœavres gave brigadier Lambert with an 
handful of men an opportunity of climbing up a very ſteep 
rock without moleſtation. This little body having thus prof! 
perouſly gained the top of the hill, formed themſelves in good 
order and without delay. April the twenty-fifth, they 
were immediately attacked by three hundred of the French, 
but they maintained their advantage with refolution until the 
whole corps of brigadier Lambert, which now had aſcended! 


in the ſame manner, arrived to their afliſtance, and repulſed 
the enemy- | 
The landing of all the forces was made good in a ſhort! 


time after. The loſs in this daring and ſucceſsful attempt 


was inconſiderable. In one or two places the enemy ſeemed 


difpoſed to make ſome ſtand; but the body of light horſe, 
which was embarked in this expedition, foon drove them to 
the town, and laid all quite open to the intrenchments before 
it. The great difficulty now coaſiſted in bringing forward 


the cannon, which were firſt to be dragged up the rocks 
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d afterwards, for two leagues, along a very rugged and 
woken road. This neceſſarily took up ſome time. How- 
er che ſiege was commenced with vigour : and the garri- 
bn, commanded by the chevalier de St. Croix, a brave 
ad experienced officer, threatened on their fide a long and 
<{linate defence. The enemy made ſome fallies; one of 
hem with conſiderable effect. Major general Crawford 
In made priſ-ner on this occaſion. But our troops were 


ey anitnated by theſe checks, A furious attack was made 
on the enemy's lines which covered the town; and they 
i 


nere carried without much loſs; principally by the uncom- 
non intrepidity of a corps of marines which had been but 


*Wrevly raiſed, No action of greater ſpicit and gallantry had 
ue teen performed during the whole waer. 

cy The toxn was now entirely abandoned, and the defence 

-l WFconfined to the citadel, It was obvious, that as our fleet pre- 

ai icated all communication with the continent, and thereby 
0 cit off all hope of relief, the place muſt neceſſarily be redu- 

epd; but the chevalier de St. Croix was reſolved to provide 

„er his own honour, when he could not for the preſervati- 
olga of the place entruſted to him, and, ſince he could not main- 

Yan it, to ſell it as dear as poſſibte. Accordingly there was 
8 o mention of yielding, until the ſeventh of June, when there 

e 


#33 no longer the ſlighteſt proſpect of ſuecour, and the place 
vas by no means ſafely tenable. Then he capitulated, and 
he garriſon marched out with the honours of war. 

Thus was the iſland of Belleiſle reduced under the Eag— 
ilk gorernment, after a defence of two months. In this ex- 
br pediion we had about eight hundred men killed and wound- 
el. The loſs moſt regretted was that of Sir W. Peere Wil- 


1 lams, a young gentleman of great talents and expectations, 
and who had made a diſtinguithed figure in pgriiament. He 

re had b : 3 a % 

rd ad but newly entered into the ſervice, He was ſhot in the 

= gat by having carelelsly approached too near a cent:uel ot 

»- 3 | 


IL 2 


ie enemy, He vas the third gemleman of faſhion whom 


1 
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in this war, the love of enterpriſe had brought to an ho. 
nourable death in thefe expeditions to the coaſt of France. 


T 
An account of the taking of Guadaloupe. 


f HIS ifland, which by Columbus (who difcorered it) 1 
was called Guadaloupe, from the reſemblance of it, 
mountains to thoſe of that name in Spain, was, by the Carib. | 
bees, called Karukera, or Carriceura, Whea he landed there, } 
he and his Spaniards were attacked by a ſhower of arrons | 
from women, who being foon diſperſed, however, by his fire | 
arms, they plundered and burnt their houſes, where they 
found great quantities of honey, wax, iron, bows and arrows, | 
and cotton ſpun and unſpun, cotton hammocks, and loom 
for weaving, together with pompions, or a ſort of pine- ap- 
ples, maſtich, aloes, ſandal, gipger, frankincenſe, a ſort of 
cinnamon-trees, and other fruits and herbs, different from } 
ours. The birds he ſaw here were, large parrots, par- 
tridges, turtles, and nightingales; beſides daws, herons, fal- 
cons, and kites, He found,the houſes here better, and iuiler 
of proviſions, than any he had ſeen in thefe iſlands, Mr. 
Gage, in his ſurvey of the Weſt-Indics, gives this account | 
of it, from a voyage made hither by the Spaniards in one F 
thouſand fix hundred and twenty-five, The naked Barbari- 
ans of this, as well as the other illands, uſed to be very im- 
patient for the arrival of the Spaniſh fleets once a year, teck | 


oned up their months by the moons, and when they thought 


the time drawing near, prepared fuggar-canes, plantanes, 
tortoiſes, and other proviſions, to barter with them for iron, 


knives, and haberdaſhery wares. The Indians had round 
canoes like troughs, painted with the Engliſh, Dutch, and 
French arms; this being then a common port to all nations 
that failed to America. The natives“ hair hung down to the 
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middle of their backs, and their faces were flaſhed and pink- 
ed. They had thin plates dangling at their noſes, like hog- 


tags, and fawned upon the Spaniards like children. 


This iſland is, according to Moll, fifteen miles N. W. of 
Marigalante; and 'tis reckoned thirty leagues N. W. from 
Martinico. Tis the largeſt, and one of the fineſt iſlands be- 
paging to the French in thoſe parts; being, according to 


| {ather Tertre, near a hundred leagues in compaſs. He has 


exhibited a map of it, which repreſents it as divided into two 
parts by a chanel about a league and an half over, called the 
Salt river, navigable only by canoes, that runs north and 
ſouth, and communicates with the ſea, an both ſides, by a great 
bay on each end, of which, that on the north is called Grand 
Cul de Sac, and that on the ſouth, Petit Cul de Sac. The 


eiſt part of the iſland is called Grand-Terre, and is about 


nineteen French leagues from Antego point on the N. W. to 
the point of Guadaloupe on the S. E. and about nine leagues 
and an half in the middle, where broadeſt. M. Robbe, the 
French geographer, makes this part about ſifty leagues in 
compaſs. The W. part, which is properly Guadaloupe, ac- 


W ccrding to Laet, is ſubdivided by a ridge of mountains, into 


Capes-Terre, on the W. and Bafſe-Terre, on the eaſt, This 
is thirteen leagues and an half from north to ſouth, and ſe- 
ren and an half, where broadeſt; and, according to M. 


Kobbe, forty five leagues in compaſs. Both parts would be 


joined by an iſthmus a league and an half in breadth, were 
It not cut through by the ſaid canal. Labat ſays the French 
vere obliged to abandon the part called Grand-Terre in 
one thoulend fix hundred end ninety-ſix, by reaſon of the 
trequent incurſions and depredations committed there by the 
Eaglih from Antigua and Monſerrat. Beſide, this part is 
defticute of freſh water, which is ſo plentiful in the other 
(properly called Guadaloupe, becauſe it was ſirſt inhabited 


| and diſcovered) that it has enough to ſapply the neighbour- 


* 
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and the two iſlands together about ninety. 


mangroves. 


On the twenty-third of January the fleet came befor 
the town of Bafſe- Terre, the capital of the iſland; a place | 
of conſiderable extent, large trade, and defended by a [irony 
This fortreſs, in the opinion of the chief engineer, | 
was not to be reduced by the ſhipping. Put commodore | 
Moore, notwithſlanding this opinion, brought four men orf 
war to bear upon the citadel; the reſt were diſpoſed againſt 
the town, and the Darter en which obſtructed the landing. 
About nine in che morning a fire from al u ſides began, which 


| fortreſs, 


continued with the utmoſt fury until night, when the citadel, 


and all the batteries, were effectually ſilenced. During this | 
cannonade the bombs, that were continually ſhowered upon I 
It burned without 
interruption the whole of this and the ſollowing day; when | 
"The luſs was prodi- Þ 


the town, ſet it on fire in ſereral places. 


it was almoſt totally reduced to aſhes, 
vious from the number of warehouſes in the town, full of 
rich, but- combuſtible materials. Nothing could be more 
ſtriking, than the horror of the ſpectacle, from the mutual 
and unremitted fire of ſo many great ſhips and batteries, 
heightened with a long line of flames, which extended a. 


long the ore, and AY the back ground of this erribl: 


picture. 

January the twenty-fourth, in this lively engagement, our 
lols was very inconſiderable. The next day the forces land- 
ed vickout c oppeſitien, and took & poſſeſſion of the torn and 


The Salt River, 
he fays, is about fifty toiſes. or three hundred foot over, I 


its mouth, towards the Great Cul de Sac, from whence jr | 
grows more narrow; ſo that, in ſome places, 'tis not above 1 
ninety foot over. Its depth is alſo as unequal as its breadth; | 
for, in ſome places, it will carry a ſhip of five hundred tun, 
and, in others, it will hardly bear a veſſel of fiſty tun, 'T;, | 
a ſmooth clear ſtream, above two leagues from the one Cyi W 
de Sac to the other, and finely ſhaded, for molt part, with | 
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citadel. Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, the iſland was far 
from being reduced. The country is rugged and mountain- 
cus, and abounded with paſſes and defiles, of a difficult and 
aungerous nature. The inhabitants had retired with their 
irmed negroes into the mountains; and all ſeemed prepared 
o defend their poſſeſſions bravely, and to the laſt extremi- 


ies. 
General Hopſon died on the twenty- ſeventh of February, 


and general Barrington ſucceeded him. He embarked part 
or his forces for the Grand Terre, where colonel Crump 


attacked and reduced the towns of St. Anne, and St. Fran- 
cois; whilſt this attack diverted the enemy's attention, the 
general fell upon the ſtrong poſt of Goſier, and poſſe ſſed him- 
ſelf of it; and thus the Grand-Terre was in a manner re- 
duced, and diſabled from ending any relief to the o- 


| ther part, 


There is a conſiderable mountain, not far from the town 
of Baſſe Terre, called Dos d' Aſne, or the Aſſes's back; thi- 
tber a great part of the enemy had retired. It is a poſt of 
great ſtrength, and great importance, as it keeps a watch 
upon the town, and at the ſame time forms the only commu- 


| :ication there is between that town, and the Capes Terre, 


the plaineſt, pleaſanteſt, and moſt fruirfal part of the whole 
iland. 

It was not judged practicable to break: Into it by this way 
and all the relt of Guadaloupe was in the enemy”s poſſeſſion 
Therefore a plan was formed for another operation, by 
which it was propoſed to ſurprize Petit Bourg. Goyave, and 
N. Mary's, and by that way to march into Capes Terre, 


| Vhich might be eaſily reduced. But this deſign failing, it 


Vas neceffary to attempt thoſe places by plain ſorce. Colo- 
nel Crump landed near Arnonville, and attacked the enemy, 
frongly intrenched at a poſt ſtrong by nature, called Læ 
Carve. This was forced; another intrenchment at Petit 
Keurg, had the fame fate; a third near St. Mary's yielded 
1 
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in the fame manner. An opening being at laſt mage into 
the Capes Terre, che inhabitants ſaw that the beſt part of the 
country was on the point of being given up to fire and 
ſword; they came in and capitulated; their poſſeſſions, ang 


their civil and religious liberties were granted to them May 
the firſt, : 


Three ſmall iſlands, near Guadaloupe, Defeada, Santos 


and Petit Terre, ſurrendered a few days after, and on the 
ſame terms. 


This capitulation was hardly ſigned, Ga the Freue 1 


ſquadron under M. Bompart appeared before the iſland, 
and landed at St. Anne's, in the Grand-Terre, the general 
ct the French Caribbees, with ſix hundred regular troops, 


wo thouſand buccaneers, and a large quantity of arms and | 


ammunition. 'I he capitulation was made at the moſt critical 
time; for had this re- inforcement arrived but a day ſconer, 
the whole expedition had probably been loſt. 

Thus came into the poſleſſion of Great Britain, this valus 
ble iſland, after a campaign of near three months, in which 
the Engliſh troops behaved with a firmneſs, courage, and 
perſeverance, that ought never to be forgot. Intolerable 
heat, continual fatipue, the air of an unaccuſtomed climate, 
2 country full cf lofty mcuntains and ſteep precipices, poſts 
irony by nature and by art, defended by men who fought 
for every king that was dear to them; all theſe d:fhiculue: 
only increaſed the arèour of cur fo orces, who thought no- 
thing impoſſible under commanders, who were not more di- 
tivguiſhed for their intrepidity and ſkill, than their zeal for 

the ſervice of their country, and perfect barmony and good 
underſtanding that {ablifted between them, There is no- 
thing, rerhaps, fo neceſſary to inſpire confidence in the {cl 


diers, as to obſer ve wu at the cficers his perlen confidence 


iN rag another. 
It 1 not be omitted, that many of the inbabitants es. 
.cmſelros very gallanty inthe deſence of their cout 
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| try, A woman, a conſiderable planter in the iſland, particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed herſelf; {he was called Madame Duchar- 
ne): this amazon put herſelf at the head of her ſervants and 
ares, and acquitted herſelf in a manner not inferior to the 
brareſt men. 
| Soon after the reduction of Guadaloupe, the iſland of Ma- 
figalante ſurrendered itſelf upon terms ſimilar to thoſe which 
6 ere granted to the former iſland. This is a ſmall iſland, but 
the conqueſt is of conſequence, as the French by this are left 
W ., footing in the Leeward iſlands, | 
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[1 An account of the tating of Martinico. 
19 ä 
„P BIS iſland, which the ancient Indians called Madanina, is 


1 not only the chief of the French, but the biggeſt of the 
- Crribbee Iſlands. It lies betwixt fourteen and fifteen degrees 
h Wot north latitude, and between ſixty degrees, thirty-three mi- 
d Wioutes, and ſixty-one degrees, ten minutes weſt longitude, about 
lc Wirenty leagues north-weſt of Barbadoes. Tis near twenty 
e, lezgues in length from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, but of an un- 
equal breadth; and forty-five, ſome ſay fifty leagues, or one 
hundred and thirty miles in compaſs, = 

Its air is hotter than at Guadaloupe, but the hurricanes here 
here not been fo frequent and violent as in that or ſome of the 
other Caribbee Iflands- Tis hilly within the land, appears, 


or bat a diſtance, like three diſtinct mountains; and there are three 
od rocks ſo ſituate, on the north fide of it, that they make it look 
10+ et a diſtance as if it conſiſted of three ſeparate iſlands. It has 
cl. ot leſs than forty rivers, ſome of which are navigable a great 
ice Ney up the country, Beſides the ſtreams which, in the rainy 

ſeaſon, waters the dales and ſavanas, there are ten rivers that 
ex- tre never dry, which run from the mountains into the ſea, and 
12. 


ſeretimes over low their banks, to carry away trees and houſes, 
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The coaſt abounds with tortoiſes, and has ſeveral commodions 
bays and harbours. Some of the hills are cultivated, ang o. 
thers overgrown with trees that afford ſhelter to wild beaſts, 
and abundance of ſerpents and ſnakes. Tobacco grows on its 
ſteep aſcents, which is better than that in the valleys; and x; 

for the other produce of the iſland, tis the ſame with that of 


Barbadoes, viz. ſugar, cotton, ginger, indico, aloes, piemento, 
caſſia, mandioca, potatoes, Indian ligs, bananas, ananas, melons, 


&e. the firſt of which it produces in greater quantities than 


Barbadoes; it being computed, that here are made, one yex | 


with another, ten thoufand hog ſheads, each of about fix hun- 
dred weight. The chief proviſions here, beſides the tortoiſe 
and hogs, are, Guiney-pigs, türke eys, wood - pigeons, ortolans 
frogs, and lizards. 

The Engliſh fleet, after having rendezvouzed at Barbadoe, 


came before this iſland on the forenth of January, 1762, The 
troops landed at a creek called Cas Narire, without the los 


of a man; the fleet having been diſpoled fo properly, and ha- 
ving Arete their ſire with ſuch effect, that the enemy was 
obliged in a ſhort time to abandon the batteries they had e- 
rected to defend this inlet. 

When the landing was effected, the difficulties were far fron 
being at an end. It is true, that neither the number nor the 
quality of the enemy's regular troops in the iſland was very 
formidable. But the militia was numerous, well armed, and 
not unqualified for ſervice in the only kind of war, which could 


be carried on in their country. Beſides, the whole country | 
was a natural fortification, from the number of ravines with I 
rivulets between them, which lay from diſtance to diſtance. 


Wherever theſe grounds were practicable, the French hai 
polled guards and erccted batteries. 
diſcern what obſtructions the progreſs of an army was liabe 
'0. particularly with regard to its artillery. Theſe obſirudt 


dus Were no where greater than in the neighbourhood of the 


ace, 2, egainft which the firſt regular attack was propoſel. 
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This town and citadel is over looked and commanded by two 
| very conſiderable eminences, called Morne Tortenſon and Morne 
Garnier. Whilſt the enemy kept poſſeſſion of theſe eminen- 


res, it was impoſſible to attack the town; if they loſt them, 


++ would prove impoſſible to defend it. Suitable to the impor- 
ance of thoſe ſituations were the meaſures taken to render 


them impregnable. They were protected, like the other high) 


grounds in this iſland, with very deep ravines; and this great 
| natural ſtrength was improved by every contrivance of art. 
The Morne Tertenſon was firſt to be attacked. To favour 
W this operation, a body of regular troops and marines were or- 
Lered to advance on the right along the ſea- ide, towards the 
town, in order to take the redoubts which lay in the lower 
grounds. 
coſe to the ſhore to aſſiſt them. On the left, towards the coun- 
uv, a corps of light infantry, properly ſupported, was to get 
round the enemy's left; whilſt the attack in the center was 


nade by the Britiſh grenadiers and the body of the army, un- 


ter the fire of batteries, which had been erected on the op- 


polite ſide with great labour and perſeverance; the cannon 


having been dragged upwards of three miles by the ſeamen. 

The diſpoſitions for the attack of this difficult poſt having 
been made with ſo much judgment on the part of the comman- 
(Ger, it was executed with equal ſpirit and reſolution by the 
F foldiery, The attack ſacceeded in every quarter. Wirth i ir- 


reliible impetuoſity the enemy's works were ſucceſſively car- 


ried, They were driven from poſt to poſt ; until our troops, 
W #fter a ſharp ſtruggle, remained maſters of the whole Morne: 
ſome of the enemy fled precipitately into the town, to the ve- 
y entrance of which they were purſued, Others ſaved them- 
Wives on the Morne Carnier, which was as ſtrong, and much 
higher, than Morne Tortenſon, overlooked and commanded it. 
ITbos far had they proceeded with ſucceſs; but nothing deci- 
: [ire could be done, without the poſſeſſion of the other emi 


A thouſand ſailors, in fiat-bottomed boats, rowed 


mill, ſallied out of the town, and attacked the Engliſh in their 

advanced poſts; but they were immediately repulſed : and the, 
ardour of the Britiſh troops hurrying them forward, they in. 
proved a deſenſive advantage into an attack, paſſed the rayine,, | 
mingled with the enemy, ſcaled the hill, ſeized the batterie, 
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nence, our troops being much moleſted by the enemy fon 
that ſuperior ſituation. 

It was three days before proper diſpoſitions could be made 
for driving them from this ground. Whilſt theſe diſpoſitions 
were making, the enemy's whole force deſcended from the 


and poſted themſelves on the ſummit of Morne Garnier, The 
French regular troops eſcaped into the town, The militi 
diſperſed themſelves in the country. 

All the fituations which commanded the town and citadel 
were now ſecured; and the enemy waited no longer than un- 
til the batteries againſt them were compleated to capitulaie, 
and to ſurrender this important place, the ſecond in the iſland, 
- "The capital of the iſland, St. Pierre, ſtill remained to be 


reduced: this is alſo a place of no contemptible ſtrength; and 
it was apprehended that the reſiſtance here might be conſite-| 


rable, if the ſtrength of the garriſon in any degree correſpond- 
ed with that of the fortifications, and with the natural advan- 
tages of the country. Our troops therefore were ſtill under 
ſo:me anxiety for the final ſucceſs of their work, and feared, 


if not diſappointment, at leaſt delay. But the reduction of 
Fort Royal had fo greatly abated the enemy's confidence, that 
the militia deſpaired of making any effectual defence. The] 


planters alſo, ſolicitous for their fortunes, were ayprehenſfir 
of having their eſtates ruined by a War too long continued, ot 
Perhaps of loſing all by paſſing the oppor: tunity of a favourt: 
ble capitulation. Irfigenced by theſe morives, and diſhcartet- 
ed by the train of misfortunes which had attended the French 
arms nere and in all other parts of the world, ney reſolved 
old out no longer; and general Monkton, juſt as he wa 
269 to embark for the reduction of St. Pierre, was foris 
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nately prevented by the arrival of deputies, who came to ca- 
ſitulate for the ſurrender of that place. and of the whole iſlaud. 

The ſurrender of Martinico, which was the ſeat of the ſu- 
perior gorernment, the principal mart of trade, and the cen- 
ler of all the French force in the Caribbees, naturally drew 
on the ſurrender of all the dependent iſlands. Grenada, a fer- 
ile iland, and poſſeſſed of ſome good harbours, was given up 


| richout oppoſition. St. Lucia, and St. Vincent, the right to 


which had ſo long been objects of contention between the two 


nations, followed its example. The Engliſh were now the 


ve and undiſturbed poſſeſſors of all the Caribbees, and held 
that chain of innumerable iſlands which forms an immenſe bow, 
extending from the eaſtern point of Hiſpaniola almoſt to the 
| continent of South America. And though ſome of theſe iſlands 
are barren, none of them very large, and not many of them 


rel inhabited, they boaſt more trade than falls to the lot of 


many reſpectable kingdoms. 
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| Expedition againſt Goree. 


{\OREE is an iſland which lies at a ſmall diſtance from 

IJ the ſhore, and is a good road for ſhipping. It is all ſur- 
I rounded with rocks, and inacceſſible every where, except at a 
Ittle creek, ſituated E. N. E. about one hundred and twenty 


faboms broad, and ſixty fathoms long, incloſed between two 
. 


Points of land, one of which is pretty high, and called the 
Point of the Burying Ground; the other is much lower, and 
before it lies a ſand bank, over which the ſea beats with fo 
much violence, that it may be perccived from a great diitance, 
There is very good anchoring all round this iſland, and par- 
icularly in the above-mentioned creek ; between it and the 


man land, the ſhips may ride ſecure from the greateſt ſurges. 


i s a natural and moſt ſafe harbour, This iſland was yield» 
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ed to the Dutch in the year 1617, by the king of Cape verd, I af 
and they built a fort upon the north - weſt fide of it, on a wen er 
ty high mountain, very ſteep on all ſides. But that fort no Nafl 
being ſufficient to prevent an enemy's landing in the creek, they Y «: 
built another to ſecure their warehouſes. It was taken by I bron 
the Engliſh in 1663, and retaken by the Dutch ſome time al. J terie 
ter; but they did not keep it long, for the French made then. MW ms 
ſelves maſters of it in 1677, and demoliſhed the forts, which M bear 
they have ſince rebuilt, It is but ſmall and barren, without MW rant? 
any wood or water, but what the inbabitants preſerve in cif. Wl lunet 
terns. Butits ſituation, harbour, and good anchoring all round, noſt 
render it very conſiderable for thoſe nations who have any ſer. W batte! 
tlements on that part of the African coaſt, that lies near i, Ned inf 
The ſquadron appointed for this expedition was command. Wl to fiat 
ed by Commodore Keppel, and conſiſted of ſeven ſhips of the I furre! 
line, and ſix hundred ſoldiers. On the twenty-four: ch of De. narin 
cember, the commodore, with all the ſhips, came to anchor in ei Br 
the road of Goree, about three o'clock, the iſland bearing 8. Du 
W. by S. about four miles, and in eighteen fathom water. That! Worg' 
day a bomb was ordered to proceed, covered from the fire by Nenbar 
the Prince Edward, and to anchor on breaſt a ſmall luactte fer dil 
battery, a little below the citadel on the north, the Naſſau on {ould 
| breaſt of St. Peter's battery, the Dunkirk on breaſt of a ba ers, 
tery to the northward, the commodore in the Torbay folloy- Dlitar, 
ed him, taking for his part the weſt point battery, and te. 
welt corner of St. Francis? fort, captain Knight in the Fougeus r 


had to bring up the rear, and had to his ſhare the mortar bat 
tery alotted him. After Mr. Keppel had given them all pro- 
per inſtructions, he wiſhed them good ſucceſs, deſiring then 
to be as expeditious as poſhble, and perform their duty as bes 
came Britons. The Prince Edward and Fire Drake bout 
bore down about nine, but were roughly handled by the fott 
lieutenant Welt being much wounded. The admiral ovlcrT: 
ing their mortars were roo much charged, and went over the 
icrt, gave orders for to remedy that fault, deſiring then v8 
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zt the Prince Edward and Fire Drake, whom the enemy 
emed reſolved to fink. The commodore alſo ordered the 
Naſſau to aſſiſt the Prince Edward, but a calm inſuing, retard— 
eg the Torbay and the Fougeux. The commodore next 
brought up a-breaſt the angles of both the welt and point bat- 
cries, and St, Francis? fort in ſuch a manner, that when he 
mas moored, the enemy could not bring a gun from thence to 
bear upon him, and there could nothing reach him with ad- 
untage, but two guns off St. Peter's, and three from a ſmall 
nuette in the way to St. Michael's, and their firing was al- 
moſt ſilenced from the other ſhips, fo that the Torbay had a 
battery to attack almoſt deſerted. She made ſuch a continu- 
ed infernal fire, that it was impoſlible for the French ſoldiers 
to ſtand to their quarters, ſo that in a little time the governor 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, The commodore ſent a party of 
marines on ſhore, who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and hoiſt- 
& Britiſh colours on fort St. Michael. 

During the whole time of the attack lieutenatit-colonel 
Worge, who had the command of the ſoldiery, had his troops 
enbarked in flat bottomed boats, diſpoſed and ready at a pro- 
er diſtance with the tranſports, to attempt a deſcent when it 

Would have appeared proper. They took three hundred pri- 
ers, beſides a great number of blacks, with all their cannon, 
military ſtores, &c. | 


22SEC 
Expedition againſt Senegal. 


HE iſland of Senegal is ſituated about three leagues with- 
in the mouth of the river of that name. Although 1 it is 
methiag leſs than three Engliſh miles in length, bas little 
ore than four hundred yards broad, and the whole of it hard- 
any thing elſe but a kind of white ſand bank, yet the di- 
ur general for the French Eaſt- India company reſided there, 
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though the principal warehouſe of that com ANY was a Pretty 
deal higher up the river at Podar. 

I) be moſt important production of Senegal is the gum ſocal 
led, of which great conſumption is made in the proceſs of ſe. 
veral manufactures here in England, particularly that of print. 
ed linens, which has ſo increaſed of late years, as to raiſe that 
drug to a very nigh price. It much reſembles gum arabicin 
many reſpects, but generally comes in much larger drops, u. 


ſually of an oval form, ſome of the bigneſs of a ſmal| egg. nl 
Their ſurface is rough and wrinkled: It! 
is a very hw, but not a tough gum, conſiderably heavy, aud 


others yet larger : 


of a very fine and even inward texture. When broken i is 
found to be of a pale brown colour. It has no ſmell and but 


little taſte, If held in the mouth it will melt, though ſlowly, | 


and is entirely diſfolvable i in water, but not at all in oils or ſpi- 
rits. The French had it from the country people, who col. 
lect it on both ſides of the river, partly for merchandize, and 
partly for their own uſe. They diſſolve it in milk, and in that 
ſtate make it a principal ingredient in many of their diſhes, 
and often feed on it thus alone. It is yet uncertain from What 
tree this gum is produced, 
I! he natives of Senegal are of a deep copper complexion, 
of an extreme lazy diſpoſition, and, on that account miſerably 
poor, yet endowed with a wonderful docility when ſtrangets 
take pains to inſtru them. 
The hotteſt ſummers in Europe would be winters in Se- 
negal; all is a burning ſand, abounding in many places with 
tygers, crocodiles, and huge venemons ſerpents {ome of them 
from forty to ſifty feet long. 


The nights are amazingly ſerene, and theftars ſhine withavi 
vacity to which the Europeans are altogether ſtrangers. Te 


inhabitants, as ſurpriſing as it may ſeem, are well acquainted 
with thoſe cluſters of ſtars which form the principal conſte. 
lations, called the Lion, the Scorpion, the Eagle, Pegaſuy, 0 
r10n, &c. to which they hare given names that have no mar 


cih of 


the F 
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ner of relation to thoſe of the ancient Greeks and Arabians, 
fill retained by our modern aſtronomers. 

The ſquadron for this expedition conſiſted only of ſix ſhips, 
commanded by captain Marſh, having on board a detachment 
of matroſſes. This little ſquadron failed from England with— 
out noiſe or ſuſpicion on the ninth of March, and arrivedwithout 


ap accident in the river Senegal on the twenty- fourth of A- 


pril. On the twenty-ninth they got over the bar, but the al- 
lowneſs of the water made them loſe two of their ſmall veſſels. 
de enemy, with ſeven veſſels, three of which were armed 
with twenty guns, made a ſhew of attacking our {mall craft, 
but were ſoon repulſed, and obliged to retire We landed 


this day ſeven hundred marines and ſeamen, and got the ar- 


tilery on ſhore, The men lay on their arms all night, and 
vere prepared next morning to attack Fort Lewis, the {trung- 


leſt fort on that river; but a flag of trace was thrown our, 


and they ſent deputies to our camp, from the ſuperior caun- 
cil of Senegal, with the articles upon which they would capi- 
ulate, They were accepted by captain Marin. Upon which 
the French ſoldiers marched out on the firſt of May, and our 
forces took poſſeſſion of the fort, and all the veſſels in the ri- 


rer, with the keys of the ſtores, papers, &c. and all the ſet- 


lements up the river ſubmitted to him, viz, Galem, Goru. Jos 
al, Gambia, and Biſſeux. | 

The Senegal factory ſupplie1 the company in Old France 
vith five hundred slaves, four thouſand hides one thouſand 
to hundred quintals of gum, twenty quintals of elepnant's 


teeth, The other factories ſupplied them with two thouſand 


tour hundred slaves eight hundred and fifty quintals of e- 
lephant's teeth, four hundred and fifty quintals of wax, and 


fifty marks of gold, beſides oxen, ſheep, ambergreaſe, oltrieh 
fezthers, Kos 
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An account of the expedition to Louis bourg and Cape Bre. Ntner o 
e ton. | Don 

os SY nd po 

FF HE iſle of Cape Breton (by the French called Ie Roy. Mhiants 
ale) is ſituated between the forty fiſth and forty feve,th Here: 
degrees of N. lat. and with Newſoundland (from which it Me on i 
but fifteen or ſixteen leagues diſtant) forms the S entry of Hing fi 
the bay or gulph of St. Laurence. "The ſtrait which ſez here i 
rates it from Acadia (or New Scotland) is in length avon Wo yielt 
five French leagues, and one in breadth, and is called the Her dr. 
paſſage of Canſo. The length of this iſte from N. E. io $, Which 
W. is ſcarcely fifty leagues, and its greateſt breadth from E, the 


to W. does not exceed thirty-three. Its ſhape is very irregular, 
being ſo deeply indented with rivers and lakes, that the north 


age. 
Ind ve 


and fouth parts are only joined by an iſthmus of about eigh. | All 
teen hundred feet broad, which ſeparates the bottom of the Mer fif 
bay of Toulouſe from ſeveral lakes called Labrador. Theſe WWoulo 
lakes diſcharge themſelves into the eaſtern ſea, by two chan-Fteigh 
nels of unequal breadth, formed by the iſle of Verderonne,{chot 
or de la Boularderie, which is ſeven or eight leagues ill 
long. 1 7 $18 al 
The climate of this iſle is not very different from that of lich, 
Quebec, and, though the fogs are more frequent here, theſF*rly 
air is not reckoned unhealthy. The ſoil is not alike good, ind © 
though it produces trees of all kinds. Here are oaks of ap- Meter, 


digious ſize, pine-trees fit for maſts, and, in general, all ſoru rom 
of timber. The moſt common kinds, next the oak, are the 
cedar, the aſh, the maple, the plane, and the aſp, Frait 
trees, eſpecially the apple; pulſe and roots, wheat, and tne 
other grains neceſſary to life, are leſs abundant here, as wel 
as hemp and flax, though as to quality, they thrive as well 


in Canada, It has been obſerved that the mountains bete 
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may be cultivated even to the top; that the beſt lands are 
ſuch as incline to the ſouth, being defended from the N. and 
V. W. winds by the mountains which lie on the ſide of the 


Iner of St. Laurence. 


Domeſtic animals, ſuch as ; horſes, black cattle, ſheep, ſwine, 
aul poultry thrive well, Hunting and fiſhing yield the inha- 
nts a plentiful ſubſiſtence, for a great part of the year. 
Here are ſeveral good mines of excellent coal, which, as they 
e on the mountainous parts of the iſle, have no need of dig- 


Wing for them, or of making drains to carry off rhe water; 


here is alſo lime-ſtone. No place in the world is eſteemed 
oyield ſuch plenty of cod, or to have greater conveniences 
ſor drying it, Formerly the iſle was well ſtocked with game, 
rhich is now ſcarce, eſpecially the elk: their partridges are 
f the ſize of a pheaſant, and reſembling them in their plu- 
ge, The fiſhery for ſeals, porpoiſes, and ſea-cows is caly, 
ud very profitable from its plenty. 

All the ports of this iſle lie from the E. inclining t. to the S, 
or fifty-five leagues, beginning from Port Dauphin to Port 
Loulouſe, which laſt lies near the mouth of the paſſage, or 
reight of Canſo. All the reſt of the coaſt ſcarce affords 
chorage, but for ſmall barks in the little bays, or between 
be iſles. The northern coaſt is very ſteep and inacceſlible, 
ais alſo the weſtern ſide, till you meet the ſtraits of Canſo, 


iich, when you have paſſed, you meet Port Toulouſe, for- 


terly called Port St. Peter. This harbour lies between a 
nd of gulph, called Little St. Peter, and the iſles of St. 
ter, oppoſite to the Iſles de Madame, or de Maurepas. 
rom thence proceeding N. E. you meet the bay de Ga- 
ron, whoſe entrance, which is twenty leagues from the 
les of St, Peter, is a league full of iſlands and rocks. Ships 
day fail cloſe to all theſe iſlands, ſome of which lie oft a 
ague and an half from the continent. This bay is two leagues 
&p, and has good anchorage throughout, 

The port of Louisbourg, or Engliſh harbour, is but a 
M 2 
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league diſlant, and one of the belt in all America. It is abo 


8 ; , good, 
four leagues in circumference, and has, in every part of , aich! 


fix or leven fathom water. The anchorage is good, and eis the i. 
may run aſhore on the ſands without danger. The entrance Tue 


is not above two hundred toiſes broad between two ſmall Iſles 
and is known twelve leagues off at ſea by the cape of Loren. 
bec, which lies a little to the N. E. Two leagues further 
the Port de Baleine, or Port Nove, of difficult acceſs, on zt. 
count of ſome rocks, which are covered when the ſea runs 
high. It will not admit of ſhips above three hundred tum, 
but thoſe under that burden may lie ſafe here. From hence 
it is but two leagues to the bay of Panadou, or Menadoy, the 
mouth of which is abour a league broad, and the length of 
it two. Almoſt oppoſite lies the iſle of Scatari, formerly Lit, 
Cape Breton, whieh is near two leagues long, and is only ſe- 
parated from the bay of Miray by a very narrow peninful, 
The entry of this bay is about two leagues broad, and it i 


three 
of th: 
and 
bon. 
adm1! 
in C11 
mour 
belid| 
and 

make 
ther, 
habit 
by ſe 


eight deep. It grows narrower as you ſail up, and fereralri-W# T 
vulets, or rather ſmall rivers, diſcharge themſelves into i, fi, 
It is navigable fix leagues for large veſſels, which may find nit. 
good anchorage, and lie fafe from all winds, Beſides the i rate: 

cf Scatari, there are ſeveral ſmaller ifles and rocks, alwi mak 

dry, and which may be feen at a good diſtance: the largetM burt 

of theſe rocks is called Ferillon, The bay of Morten $8 T 

which lies a little higher, is ſeparated from the bay MW fett!: 

Mira by Cape Brule, and a little higher is the iſle Platte, o©Þ mi! 
the iſle de Pierre a Fuſil (Flint Iſle.) Between theſe iſlandi ford 
and rocks there is good ſhelter, and ſufficient depth of v]Wici!: 

1 55 „„ . Bret 

Three leagues farther to the N. E. lies Indiana, a goof veſſe 
harbour, but only capable of ſmall veſſels. From hence ili com 


two leagues to Spaniſh Bay, which is a fine port: its entry {tor 
not above one hundred feet over, but it widens as you go i ton 
and, at a Jeague's end, divides itſelf into two branches, eic pro: 


4 _y 


of which is navigable for three leagues, Both thoſe ports ara. 


bon. A narrow flip of land cloſes this port, ſo as only to 


| iſh Bay to the leſſer entry of Labrador is two leagues, and 


In circumference, and fo land-locked by the high- lands and 


ni New France with the commodities of Old France at a cheap 


make very good ſailors of ſuch as are now uſeleſs, and even a 
burthen to the country. 


ſettlement in this 1f11nd, would be, that boats and ſmall craft 
might be ſeat from thence to fiſh for cod- fiſh, and others af- 
fording oil, at the mouth of the river St. Laurence, Theſe 
gellels might be ſure of diſpoſing of their cargoes in Cape 
Breton, and there ſtock themſelves with French goods. Or 


commodities of the country; there they might load with ſalt 
tor filing in the gulph, and afterwards return to Cape Bre- 
ton wich cargoes of fiſh, and there diſpoſe of it, and with the 
produce of theſe two voyages purchaſe the merchandiſes of 


France to trale with in Canada, It is proper here to ob— 
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good, and might be improved at a ſmall expence. From Spa- 


the iſland which forms the greater and leſſer entry is as long. 
The Labrador is a gulph about twenty leagues in length, and 
three or four over in the broadeſt part: from the grand entry 
of the Labrador to Port Dauphin, or St. Ann, is a league 
and an half: there is ſafe anchorage among the iſles of Si- 


admit of one veſſel at a time. The harbour is two leagues 


mountains which ſurround it, that you ſcarce feel the wind; 
belides, ſhips may lie cloſe to the ſhore, As all theſe ports 
and bays lie ſo cloſe to each other, it would be eaſy to 
make roads of communication by land, from one to the o- 
ther, which would be, in winter, of great benefit to the in- 
habitats, as it would fave them the trouble of going round 
6, LS „„ 
This iſle is able of its own growth to ſupply France with 
fiſh, train-oil, pit-coal, lime, and timber for building, and tur- 


rate: and the navigation from Quebec to Cape Breton will 


That another conſiderable benefit to Canada, from a good 


eſlels might be ſent to France from Quebec loaded with the 
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ſerve, continues the memorial, that what hindered the Cans 
dians from fthing in the gulph, at the mouth of the river g 
Laurence, was their being obliged to carry their fiſh to O., 
bec, where they would not yield enough to pay the freight 
and ſeamen's wages, on account of the length of the roy. 
age; aud it they were ſo lucky as to make any profit, which 
was very ſeldom, it was not conſiderable enough to engage 
the colony to continue the trade. 
But the two colonies (at Cape Breton and Quebec) allt. 


ing each other, and their merchants growing rich by traffc, 


they might enter into aſſociations and companies for under. 
rakings beneficial ro themſelves, and conſequently to the 
French nation, were it only to open the iron mines, which 
are in ſuch plenty in the countries about the three rivers; 
for then the mines in France, and its woods might have ref, 


or at leaſt we ſhould not be obliged to Sweden and Biſcay | 


for iron. 


| Beſides, ſhips which go from France to Canada alway; 


run great hazards at their return, unleſs they make this vo. 
age in the ſpring. But the ſmall veſſels of Quebec run 10 
riſk in going to Cape Breton, becauſe they chuſe their onn 
time, and have experienced pilots. They have two voyages 
in a year, and fo ſave the ſhips of France the labour of going 
up the river of St, Laurence, and 
one halt. 5 
It is not only by promoting the conſumption of commoditie 


in France, that ſuch a ſettlement would be beneficial to the 


kingdom, but as it lies convenient for diſpoſing of its wines 
brandy, linens, ribbands, taffetas, &c. to the Engliſh colo- 
nies; which commerce will be a very material article, be: 
_ cauſe the Engliſh would furniſh themſelves at Cape Breton, 
and at Canada, with all theſe merchandiſes, not only ior 

the continent, where their colonies are very populous, 
but alſo for their iſlands, and thoſe of the Dutch, even tho 


Gel 


ſhorten their voyage by| 
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the importation of French commodities were not openly per- 
mitted, | 

In ſhort, nothing is more likely than ſuch a ſettlement to 
engage the merchants of France in the cod-fiſhery, becauſe 
the iſle of Cape Breton, furnithing Canada with merchan- 
lie, the veſſeis employed in that fiſhery will take in their 
ding half in falt, and half in wares, by which means they 


will make double profit; whereas at preſent they are only 


laden with fall, To this we may add that the increaſe of 


| our fi hery will enable France to furniſh Spain and the Le- 
| rant with fiſh, and ſo bring a great deal of money into the 
| kingdom, 


The whale-fiſhery, which is alſo very plentiful in the 
oulph, towards the coaſts of Labrador, and in the river of 
St. Laurence as far as Tadouſſac, might alſo be reckoned 
one of the moſt ſolid advantages of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
The ſhips which go on this expedition might load in France 
vith merchandiſe, which they might ſell at Cape Breton, or 


leave in the hands of their American factors. They might 


provide themſelves with caſks on the ſpot, and then ſet out 


| for the fiſhery, which is the more commodious in thoſe parts, 
in that it is made in the ſummer, and not in the wiater, as 


in the northern parts of Europe, where the fiſhing boats 


are ſurrounded with ice, fo that the whales are often loſt 


after they are {truck with the harpoon. The ſhips thus em- 
ployed would gain not only by the merchandiſe, which they 
carried to Cape Breton, but alſo by the fiſh, and this double 
profit would be made in leſs time, and with leſs hazard, than 
what is made in the North with only whale-oil, and the mo- 
ney expended in Holland for that commodity would be ſaved 
to the nation, | 
It has been already obſerved that the iſle of Cape Breton 


has plenty of trees for maſts, and timber for building of its 


own growth, and beſides lies convenient ſor importing them 


rom Canada; this muſt augment the mutual commerce of 
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ty of making a ſettlement, and ſortifying chemſelyes } in this 


it Ile Royal. The next ſtep was to chuſe the place for ſet. 


Ann (now Port Devohio) 

The former (Louisbourg, or Engliſh Harbour) has been | 
already deſcribed, as one of the neſt ports in America, The 
cod-fiſhery is excellent, and continues from April to the end 
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theſe two colonies, and furniſh an eaſy way for building of 
ſhips here. All things neceſſary may eaſily be imported fro 
Canada; and would coſt much leſs than in France, and mig 


5 "4:60 f | 
2 


enable us to ſell ſhips to OR of whom we now Purchaſe . 


them. 

Laſtly, there is no ſafer or more convenient retreat for ſkips 
bound from all parts of America, whether chaſed by enemies, 
ſurprized by bad weather, or in want of water, wood, or 
proviſions. And in time of war, this port might fend ont 
cruiſers to ruin the trade of New England, and ſeize "0 Whole 
cod-Hſhery.——— 

On the ceſſion made of Placentia and Acadia to ED crown 
of England by the peace of Utrecht in one thouſand eye 
hundred and twelve, the French having no place where they 
eculd either ſafely cure their cod, or purſue the fiſhery, 
but Cape Breton ifle, they found themſelves under a neceſſ. 


place. 
The firſt thing they did was to change the name, calling 


tling the colony, and it was long in ſuſpenſe whether they 
ihould fix on Engliſh Harbour (now Louisbourg) or port St, 


of December; but the foil is barren all round, and it would 
colt immenſe ſums to fortify it, as there were no materials to 
be had ſor that purpoſe in the neighbourhood. Belides, 
there was not anchorage room enough in the harbour for a- 
bove forty fiſhing veſſels at a time. 

On the contrary, the port Dauphin, or St. Ann, (as be- 
ſore deſcribed) had both the advantages of a ſarer road, 1 


more difficult entry, and a ſafer port within: add to this, that 


ail the materials for fortifying the place, and building a tow, 
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were to be had on the ſpot. The adjacent country was fer- 
tile, and full of wood, and the fi! hery equally goOd as at Lou- 
= iobourg, only with this difference, that the weiterly winds 
nade it impracticable to fiſh in boats here, though it was as 
ealy to do it in floops, as at Boſton in New England. 
The ſole inconvenience which turned the ſcale between 
theſe two ports, w as the difficu gt entering the latter. Eng- 
Iſh Harbour was therefore ſeti c by the name of Louisbour Ts 
and nothing was left undone to make this new e! tabliſument 
at once commodious and 1 impregnao! le. 

The expedition fleet failed fo early as the nineteenth day 
of February, under the command of Admiral Boſcawen; his 
fleet conſiſted of twenty-two men of war and eighteen frigates, 
with an army of eleven thouſand nine hundred and thirty. ſix 
men, officers included, with three hundred and twenty-four 
men of the train, under the command of major general Jeffrey 
Amherſt, They all arrived fate at Halitax, the capital of 
Nova Scotia, on the ninth of May, and after having refreſh- 
ed his men, recovered the ſick, watered, and provided ſtores 
Jof all kinds. he repaired to the feat of action at Gabarus bay, 
feren miles welt of Louisbourg, the place deſigned tor landing 
the army, On the fecond ot June they came to an anchor 
here, The brigadier generals Lawrence and Wolfe went the 
{ame evening to reconnoitre the ſhore, and made a diſpoſition 
lor landing the next morning; but the military officers obſer- 
ved, that every place Where it was poſſible to land was deiend- 
ed by ſtrong w orks and batteries; and ſeveral hints Were thrown 
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e pilots had no knowledge of the anchorage, and the utter 
irpoſlibility of landing the men. "Theſe ſpeeches alarmed the 


termined to obey his orders, and to laad his men on Cape Bre- 
ton, and in caſe they were obliged to retreat, to cover the re- 
Irregt Ru his ſhips. He gave ſtrict orders to the heutenants 
te be ciligent in len ding the troops, and aſſiſting the military 


aut to the admiral, the danger his majeſty's ſhips were in, as 


1 N N 
aamiral; however, he, without calling a council of war, de- 


; 
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in every thing in their power. June the third, the Kenſing. 
ton was brought to an anchor on breaſt of a cave, at the yorth 
eaſt end of Gabarus bay, which ſeemed a convenient place for 
landing, but was ſtrongly defended by fevera! encampment, 
and a battery. The Kenſington had orders to ſilence this bat. 
tery, and to clear the coaſt of the enemy. The weather groy. 


ing hazy, they were hindered from landing this evening, | 
and the freſh gales blowing in to the ſhore, prevented their 
landing till che eighth, The Halifax ſnow was likewiſe or. | 
Ccred to ſilence another battery. Both the Kenſington and 


me did great execution, Theſe two were ſtationed on the 
left of the bay, the Sutherland and Squirrel on the right, near 
White Point, and the Grammont and Diana frigates in the cen- 


ter. Theſe were deſigned to terrify the enemy's camps, aud MW 


cover the boats employed to land the ſoldiers. On the eighth, 


the wind being favourable, the troops were re-imbarked in | 


the men of war's boats and tranſports; and as ſoon as the boats 
were prepared to ſet off from the ſhips, a furious cannotuding 
was continued from fix in the morning till eight, with Fs 


ſome neceſſary intermiſſions, i in favour of the attempt. The 


diſpoſition for landing was made in three diviſions; one divi- 
ſion under the command of general Wolfe, who was to attempt 
a landing on Kenſington cave; a feint was made by the ſecond 
Civiion, cominanded by general Whitmore, of landing towards 
White Point; and a third, commanded by brigadier Lawrence, 
made a hew of landing at freſh water cave. As the enemy 
had expected a viſit for ſeveral years, they had ſortiſied them- 


ſelves in a moſt extraordinary manner. Three thouſand re- 


gulars were poited in a brealt work, and at all probable pla- 
ces of landing, interſperſed with heavy cannon and ſwivels, 
and the artful diſpoſal of trees laid very thick together, with 
their branches laid towards the ſea, and interwoven wich one 


another, rendered the approaching the lines very difficult, ſup- 


poſing there had been no fire; and the foreſt trees were lo 
contrived, that their guns were not to be diſtinguiſhed at 2 dil- 
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tance. Our boats rowed up in line of battle, not imagining 
ſo much ſtrength and contrivance The enemy, imagining 
themſelves ſure of ſucceſs, unmaſked their batteries a little too 
ſoon, before our boats came near the water's edge. The e- 
nemy began to play red hot balls, grape and raund ſhot with 
oreat vigour, with a continual diſcharge of ſmall arms. This 
obliged the left wing to withdraw. If the enemy had ſuffer- 
ed our men quietly to land upon the beach, it would have been 
fatal to them. Our troops were enraged at this unforeſeen 
maſked way of firing. However, Providence pointed out a 
way over hills and rocks, that had been deemed inacceſſible. 
The lieutenants Hopkins and Brown, with a hundred light 


infantry, opened an entrance on the right of the cave. Bri- 
gadier Wolfe ſeized the opportunity, gave orders for the reſt 


to follow their example, and ſupport their fellow ſoldiers; ſo 
that the grenadiers, light infantry, rangers, highlanders, all 
ſtrore who ſhould be firſt on ſhore The brave Wolfe was 
the firſt who jumped out of the boat into the ſurf; his exam- 
ple was followed by all the troops, though oppoſed by a bat- 
tery of three guns, which ſometimes raked and ſometimes 
flanked them; and a diſcharge of ſmall arms, at twenty yards 
diſtance, They all at laſt gained the ſhore, notwithſtanding 


the continued fire of the enemy; nothing was able to ſtop the 
ardour and fury of the men, the brave general Amherſt bring- 


ing up the rear. Several of the boats were ſtove and broke 


| to pieces by the baiſterous ſurf that was upon the ſhore at that 
time, The men were obliged to walk up to their middle in 
water, their arms being much wet. They ſcrambled up rocks 


and precipices, that had been deemed inacceſſible, and there- 


fore in no need of fortifications. This fo terrified and aſto- 


niſhed the enemy, that the firſt battery our men attacked, the 
enemy ſled with great precipitation, ſo that in a little time they 
ſurrounded all the enemy's extenſive lines, and were maſters 
of the whole ſhore, in which the enemy had placed their 


Lreateſt confidence, never dreaming of having any occaſion to 
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defend their poſts ſword in hand; they all run away in the 
utmoſt conſternation and contuſion into the woods, having fone 


killed, and ſeventy taken priſoners. Our men purſued the 


Tuna ways over hills and boggy moſſes with general Wolfe and 


Lawrence, till they got under the protection of the guns of | 
Louisbourg, our purſuing party were ſaluted with ſeyerq] | 


pieces of cannon about ten this morning, which was of fer. 


vice, as it gave them the exact diſtance of marking out ; 


camp, which the general officers marked out that afternoon, 


One of the other parties ſecured the poſſeſſion of the ſhore | 
for ſeveral miles as far as Louisbourg, found thirty-two pieces 


of cannon, two braſs morters, a furnace for red hot balls 
a large quantity of {mall arms, proviſions, ammunition, tools 
and ſtores; the ſurf continued extream bad till the eleventh, 
when the remainder of the troops with the artillery and ſtores 
were landed. Admiral Boſcawen ordered two hundred ma. 
rines to guard the coaſt at Kenſington Cave. 

On the twenty-fifth fix hundred ſailors were detached from 
the ſhips in boats to deſtroy the Prudent and Bienfafant in 

the harbour; they burnt the Prudent, and towed off the 
Bienſaſant to the north eaſt harbour. About noon, the ad- 
miral invented another project to take two fine ſhips of the e- 
nemy's, one of ſeventy-four, and one of ſixty-four guns; two 
boats, a barge and a cutter from every ſhip in the fleet were 
manned with their proper crews, and armed with mulkets 
and bayonets, cutlaſſes, piitols and pole-axes, each boat un- 
Ger the direction of a lieutenant, mate, or mid:hipman, to ren- 
dez v dus at the admiral's ſhip, and to be detached by two and 
three at a time to join Sir Charles Hardy's ſquadron at the 
mouth of the harbour. They were put in the evening into 
two diviſions, under the command of the captains Lafary and 
Balfour; in this order they put off about twelve o'clock, and 
by advantage of the foggy darkneſs and a moſt profound 


Glence, paddled into the harbour unperceived by either the 


illand battery or the two ſhi 21Þs of war, that rode at anchor 2! 
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no great diſtance, After they were near the grand battery, 
one diviſion of the boats with captain Lafary, and the other 
with captain Balfour, each ſeized their particular ſhip, and 
boarded them immediately with all the good order they 
could obſerve, notwichſtanding the firing of the ſentinels on 
board. They met with very little reſiſtance from the terri- 
fed crews, and found themſelves in poſſeſſion of two fine ſhips 
with very little loſs on their parts. Here they gave three 
bod cheers: this convinced the beſieged, that the Engliſh ſea- 
men had taken poſſeſſion of thoſe ſhips. 

Upon which, as the brave fellows were fecuring their pri- 
ſoners in the hold, they received a furious fire of cannon, 
morters and muſkets, from the iſtand battery, the battery on 
point Munripus, and from all the guns in the garriſon that 
could be brought to bear upon them. They endeavoured in 
yain to bear off the Le Prudent; they found ſhe was on 


ground, with ſeveral feet of water in her hold; ſo that no- 


thing remained but to ſet her on fire to hinder her from be- 
ing of any uſe to the enemy. The boats from her then 


joined the other, and towed her off triumphantly, in the 


middle of a formidable fire from the enemy. 


Admiral Boſcawen intended ſending ſix ſhips into the har- 


bour next day to facilitate the land forces in the reduction of 
the place; but by this time the governor offered to capi- 
tulate, Thus Cape Breton, Louisbourg, and the iſland of 
St. John, were all conquered, and, as a plain demonſtration 
to the whole world, that nothing is too hard for Britiſh 


ſeamen, when led on by ſuch as are worthy to command 
| them, 


LAY 
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An account of the expedition to Quebec, 


LL the accounts I have ſeen of Quebec are fo fault 


and deficient, that, I believe, I (hall not diſpleaſe you by 


a true repreſentation of this capital of New France. It in- 
deed merits your knowledge, were it only on account of the 


ſingularity of its ſituation, for perhaps it is the only city in 


the world, that can boaſt a freſh water harbour, capable of 
containing one hundred men of war of the line, at one hug. 
dred and twenty leagues diſtance from the ſea, It lies on the 
molt navigable river in the univerſe. 

The river St. Laurence up to the iſle of Orleans, chat is, 
for about one hundred and twelve leagues from its mouth, 
is no where leſs than from four to five leagues broad, but abore 


that iſle it narrows ſo, that before Quebec it is not above a 
mile over. Hence this place got the name of Quebeis, or 


Quebec, which in the Algonguin tongue ſignifies a ſtraitning, 


or ſtrait, The Abenaquis, whoſe language is a dialed of the 


Algonguin, call it Quelibec, which ſignifies a place ſhut up 


or concealed, becauſe, as you enter from the little river of | 


Chandiere, by which theſe ſavages come to Quebec from A- 


cadia, the point of Levy, which jetts out beyond the iſle of MF i 


Orleans, entirely hides the ſouth channel of the river St. 
Laurence, as the iſle of Orleans that on the north; ſo that 


from thence the port of Quebec appears like a * baſon, 


or bay, land- locked on all ſides. 

The firſt object, which preſents itſelf on entering the road, 
is a beautiful caſcade, or ſheet of water, about thirty foot 
broad, and forty high, which appears juſt at the entry of the 
little channel of the ifle of Orleans, and is ſeen from that 


long point on the ſouth of the river, which as I obſerved, 


hides the iſle of Orleans. This caſcade is called the fall of 
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Montmorency, and the point, the point of Levy, in honour 
of two ſucceſſive viceroys of New France; viz. the admirat 
Montmorency, and his nephew the duke of Ventadour. ne 
ond naturally conclude that ſo plentiful a fall of water, 
which never decreaſes, ſhould proceed from a large river, 
It is however only ſupplied by an inconſiderable brook, which 
in ſome places is not ankle deep, but it never dries up, and 
iſues from a fine lake, about twelve leagues diſtant from the 

fall, „„ 
W The city lies a league higher on the ſame ſide, and in the 
place where the river is narroweſt. But between it and the 
lle of Orleans is a baſon, a full league in diameter every way, 
into which the river St. Charles empties itſelf from the north- 
welt, Quebec ſtands exactly between the river and Cape 


Diamond, which advances out behind it. The anchorage, 


or road, is oppoſite in twenty-five fathom, good ground; how- 
erer when the wind blows hard at north eaſt, ſhips often 
W drives, but without danger. VVV 5 

When Samuel Champlain founded this city in one thouſand 
ix hundred and eight, the tide ſometimes flow'd to the foot 
of the rock; ſince that time the river has by degrees re- 
treated, and left dry a large ſpace of ground, on which the 
byer town is built, and which at preſent is ſufficiently ele- 
ated above the water mark, to ſecure it from any fears of 
inundation. The firſt thing you meet at landing is an open 
| Place of a middling compaſs, and irregular form, with a 
| row of houſes in front tolerably built, having the rock be- 


bind them, ſo that they have no great depth. Theſe form 


a pretty long ſtreet, which takes up all the breadth of the 
| ground, and extends from right to leſt to two paſſages which 


lead to the high town, This opening is bounded on the left 


dy a ſmall church, and on the right by two rows of houſes 
running parallel to each other. There is alſo another range 
| of buildings between the church and the port, and along the 
| tore, as you go to Cape Diamond; there is a pretty long 
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row of houſes on the edge of a bay, called the Bay of Mg, 
thers; this port may be regarded as a kind of ſuburb to the 
lower town, 
Between this ſaburb and the latter you aſcend to the hig 
town, by a paſſage ſo iteep, that they have been obliged to cut 
ſteps in the rock, ſo that it is not only practicable on foot, but 
as you turn from the lower town to the right hand, theres 
a way more eaſy, with houſes on each ſide. In the place where Ml 
_ theſe two paſſages meet, begins the high town towards the ri. 
ver, for there is another part of the lower town towards the W 
river St. Charles. The firſt building you meet, as you aſcend 
from the right hand, is the epiſcopal palace; the left is ſut- 
rounded with houſes. As you advance about twenty paces 
further, you find yourſelf between two ſquares. That on the MW 
left is the place of arms, adjoining to the fort, which is the te. Ie 
ſidence of the governor general; oppoſite to it is the convent (cho 
of Recollects, and part of the remainder of the ſquare is fur WW. 1 
rounded with well-built houſes, 
In the ſquare on the right ſtands the cathedral church 
which is the only pariſh church in the city. The ſeminary 
lies on one fide in a corner, formed by the great river and the 
river St. Charles; oppoſite the cathedral is the Jeſuits college, 
and in the ſpace between handſome buildings. From the place 
of arms run two ſtreets, croſſed by a third, and which form 
a large ſquare, or iſle, entirely taken up by the church and 
convent of Recollects. The ſecond ſquare has two delcents 
to the river of St. Charles, one very ſteep, joining to the ſe- 
minary, with but few houſes; the other near the Jeſuits inclo- 
ſure, which winds very much, has the hoſpital on one fide a 
bout midway, and is bordered with ſmall houſes. This goes 
to the palace, the reſidence of the intendant of the province. 
On the other {ide the Jeſuits College near their church is... 
pretty long ſtreet, with a convent of Urſuline nuns. As t0 | 
the reſt, the high town is built oa a foundation of rock, par: 
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y marble and partly ſlate; it has greatly increaſed within 
twenty years paſt. 
| Such is the topography of Quebec, which takes up a con- 
S {!crable extent. The houſes are large, and all of ſtone yet 
there are reckoned but about ſeven thouſand ſouls. To give 
a fuller idea of this city, I ſhall now ſpeak of its principal e- 
| difices, and conclude with its fortifications. 
be church in the lower town was built in conſequence 
ol a vow made during the ſiege of Quebec, in one thouſand 
CE {x hundred and ninety. It is conſecrated by the name of 
our lady of victory, and ſerves as a chapel of eaſe to the in- 
| habicants of the lower town. The building is plain, its chief 
ornament being its neatneſs and ſimplicity. Some ſiſters 
of the congregation are ſettled between this church and 
the port; their number is four or five, and they keep a 
K 
| The biſhop's palace is a long 3 and + fine ſtruc- 
ture, 
| Thecathedral would make but a mean figure in one of our 
ſmalleſt French towns; judge then if it merits to be the only 
epiſcopal ſee of the French empire in America, au empire of 
greater extent than that of the ancient Romans. Its architec- 
ture, the choir, the grand altar, and chapels have all the air 
of a country church. The moſt tolerable part is a very high 
4 (over, ſolidly built, and which at a diſtance makes no ill ap- 
pearance. The ſeminary, which joins this church, is a large 
1 | ſquare, and has all the conveniencies proper to this climate. 
i From the garden you ſee the road, and the river St, Charles, 
las far as the ſight can reach. 
| The fort is a handſome building with two wings. Vou en- 
ter by a ſpacious and regular court, but there is no garden, 
1 ecauſe it is built on the edge of a rock. This defect is ſup-- 
5 Pied in ſome meaſure by a fine gallery, with a balcony, or 
balluſtrade, which ſurrounds the building. It commands the 


road, from the middic of which a ſpeaking trumpet may be 
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heard, and you ſee all the lower town under your feet, Lear. 
ing the fort to the left, you croſs a pretty large Eſplanade, 
and by an eaſy deſcent you reach the ſummit of Cape Di. 
inond, which forms a natural platform. Beſides the beauty 
of the proſpect hence, you breathe the pureſt air, and may 
ſee numbers of porpoiſes, white as ſnow, playing on the ſur. 


face of the waters. On this Cape alſo are found a kind gf 
diamonds, more beautiful than thoſe of Alencan; I have ſeen 


ſome as well cut by nature, as if they had been done by the 
ableſt artiſt, Formerly they were abundant here, and hence M 


| this Cape took it name; but at preſent they are rarely found. 
The deſcent on the ſide of the Oy 18 Lyn more eaſy than 
that from the eſplanade. 

The fathers Recollect have a large and fine church, ſuch 
as might even do them honour at Verſailles. It is neatly 
wainſcotted, and adorned with a large gallery, a little clum- 
ſy, but the work around well wrought, This part is 
the work of a lay brother; nothing is wanting, but it would 
be proper to remove ſome pictures coarſely daubed, the 
rather as F. Luke has painted others, which need not ſuch 
foils. Theconvent is anſwerable to the church, large, itrong- 
ly built, and commodious, with a ſpacious garden, kept in 
good order. 

The convent of the Urſulines has ſuffered twice by fire, x 
well as the ſeminary. Their revenue is beſides ſo ſmall, and 


the portions they receive with the young Canadian ladies lo I 


inconſiderable, that the firſt time their monaſtery was burnt, 
the government were going to ſend them back to. France, 


They have however found means to recover themſelves each 
| ; this isthe 
effect of the good reputation they have in the colony, as wel 
as owing to their frugality, temperance, and induſtry. Thej 
- 8ild, they embroider, and in general are all employed; what | 


time. They are cleanly and commodiouſly lodged 


they do is generally in a good taſte, 
The Jeſuits' college is a noble building. 


It is certain; when 
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Quebec was only a confuſed heap of French barracks, and 
hutts of ſavages, this edifice, the only one of ſtone, except 
the fort made ſome figure, Its ſituation is no way advan- 
tageous, being deprived of the view of the road, which it 
formerly enjoyed, by the cathedral and ſeminary, fo that it 
only commands the adjoining ſquare, The court is ſmall and 
dirty, and looks like that of a farm-houſe. The garden is 
large, and well kept, and is terminated by a ſmall wood, the 


remains of that antient foreſt, which once covered the whole 


mountain. The church has nothing beautiful without, but a 
handſome chapel. It is covered with flate, in which it has 


the advantage of all the churches of Canada, which are only 


roofed with planks; the infide of it is highly ornamented. 
The gallery is light, bold, and has a balluſtrade of iron, 


painted, gilt, and delicately wrought, The pulpit is all gilt, 
| and the wood and iron work exquiſite. The three altars are 
well placed, and there are ſome good pictures. It has no 
roof, but a flat cieling, well wrought, The floor is of wood, 


and not ſtone, which makes this church warm, while others 

are inſupportably cold. I ſhall not mention the four pillars 
| of a cylindrical form, of porphyry, jett black, without ſpeck 
or veins, which La Hontan has placed over the great altar. 
No doubt they would make a better figure than the prelent 


bad been pardonable, if he had diſguiſed the truth only to 
beautify the church &. 

The Hotel Dieu, or hoſpital of Quebec has two great 
halls, appropriated to the difference ſexes. The beds are 
| clean, the ſick carefully attended, and every thing commodi- 


the 


e ment, and has nothing remarkable but the great altar, whoſe 
of painting is fine. This houſe is ſerved by the nuns hoſpitallers 
XN | | RI | 

A good obſervation in the Jeſuit, as if a lie in honour of the church 
(1 Vas more excuſable than on any other occaſion, 


N 2 
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ones, which are hollow, and coarſely marbled. This writer 


| ous and neat, The church lies behind the women's apart- 


e 
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of St. Auguſte of the congregation of the mercy of Jum 
who firſt came here from Dieppe. Their apartments are 
convenient, but according to appearances their funds xr. Mt of 
too ſmall to make any progreſss And their houſe i; MW 
ſituated on the flope of the hill, on an eminence which Os; 
commands the river St. Charles, they have a | tolerably good 
proſpect. 


. 
— 
— 


The houſe of the intendant is called the palace, becauſe a 
the ſupreme council afſembles here. It is a large building, W * 
whoſe two extremities fink ſome feet, and to which you a. 11. 
cend by a double flight of ſteps. The front of the garden, aha 
which has a proſpect to the river St. Charles, is much more WE 3s 
agreeable than that you enter at, The king's magazines forn MW 5 
the right fide of the court, and the priſon lies behind then. + 

The gate you enter at is hid by the mountain, on which 5 
ſtands the high town, and which on this ſide only prelents | A 
the eye with a ſteep and diſag reeable rock, | : ; 

About a quarter of a league in the country ſtands the ge · 5 

neral hoſpital; this is the moſt beautiful building in Canada, W | 
and would be no difgrace to the fineſt town in France. The = 
Recollects formerly poſſeſſed this ſpot of ground. M. de S. BD 
Valier, biſhop of Quebec, removed them into the city, bought W _ 
their right and laid out one hundred thouſand crowns in the 75 
building, furniture, and endowment. The only fault of this > 
edifice is its marſhy ſituation; but the river St. Charles in oy 
this place, making a turn, its waters do no flow eaſily, and 181 
the evil is without Mate. 

The prelate founder has his apartment in the houſe, where 1 
he uſually reſides; his palace in the city, which he alſo built, I g, 
he leis out for the benefit of the poor. He condeſcends e- W 
ven to oſſiciate as chaplain to the hoſpital and the nuns, and RE 
rerforms the duties of that place, with a zeal and afliduity i de 
that would be admirable even in an ordinary prieſt, Tradel- SY 

men, or others, whole great age deprives them of the means th 


of getting their ſubſiſtence, are received on this foundation b. 
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as far as the number of beds will allow, and are ſerved by thir- 
| ty nuns: It is a colony of the Hotel Dieu at Quebec, but to 
| diſtioguiſh them, the biſhop has made ſome peculiar regulati- 
| ons, and thoſe admitted here wear a filver croſs on their breaſt. 
| The nuns for the moſt part are of good families, and as they 
are often poor, the biſhop has given portions to ſeveral. 
have already faid the number of people does not exceed 
ſeren thouſand : But amongſt theſe you find a ſelect Beau 
Monde, whoſe converſation is deſirable; a governor general 
Vith his honſhold, nobility, officers; an intendant with a ſu- 
preme council, and inferior magiſtrates, a commiſſary of ma- 
| rines, a grand provoſt, a grand hunter, a grand maſter of wa- 
| ters and foreſts, whoſe juriſdiction is the longeſt in the world, 

| rich merchants, and ſuch as appear to live at eaſe, a biſhop 
and numerous ſeminary ; two colleges of Recolle&s and Jeſuits, 
three nunneries, polite aſſemblies, both at the lady governeſs's 
| and lady intendant's ; fo that it is ſcarce poſſible but a man 
| muſt paſs his time agreeably in this city. 8 
Indeed every body here contributes to this end, by parties 
at cards, or of pleaſure, the winter in ſleds, or on ſkaits, the 
| ſummer in chaiſes, or canoes Hunting is much uſed, ſeveral 
gentlemen having no other reſource. As to neus indeed there 
is little, becauſe the country affords none, and the packets from 
| Europe come all at a time, but then they furniſh matter of 
| diſcourſe for ſome months: The ſciences and arts have their 
{ turn, and embelliſh converſation. 

3 he fleet and army arrived at the Iſle of Orleans, A few 
F /<2gues from Quebec, without any accident, on the twenty- 
| fach of June, 1759. The army was commanded by General 
Wolfe, and the fleet by Admiral Saunders. The F rench army 
was poſted in a moſt advantageous ſituation, upon what was 
| Ceemed the only acceſſible ſide of Quebec. The army land- 
ed on the Ifle of Orleans on the twenty-ſcyznth. Soon after 
the troops landed, a ſtorm aroſe, in which many of the ſinall 
boats were loſt, and ſome damage done the tranſports, On 
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the twenty-eighth, in the night, the enemy ſent down ſome fire 
ſhips; the boats of the fleet were ordered to fix their grap. 


pling chains, and tow them clear of every ſhip. On the 


twenty-ninth, General Monkton diſlodged the enemy from 
Point Levy, and Col. Carleton was detached to ſecure the 
vuVeſtermoſt point of the Iſle of Orleans. General Wolfe took 
his poſt here. Batteries were immediately erected upon Point 
Levy, to bombard the town and magazines, and deſtroy their 


other works. The enemy obſer ving this, ſent one thouſand 


ſix hundred men acroſs the river to deſtroy them, but they fel 
into confuſion, and went back ag ain. The works being f- 
niſhed, General Wolfe ſent a flag of truce to the commander 
of Quebec, at the ſame time informing him, that his majeſty 


had given expreſs orders to avoid that inhuman method of 
ſcalping, and to declare if the French uſed it, they might ex- 


pect to be puniſhed. The marquis de Vaudruiel replied with 
contempt, ſneering at ſuch a handful of men, who pretended 
to make a conqueſt of ſo extenſive and populous a country as 
Canada. Upon this hoſtilities commenced, the artillery played 
ſo effectually, as ſoon deſtroyed the lower town. The ninth 

of Jaly, the army encamped near the enemy's left. The river 
Montmorency being between them, General Wolfe ſaw with 
concern the ſecure ſituation of M. Montcalm's camp, and ac- 
cordingly uſed all methods to attack him with advantage, Ihe 
_ oppoſite banks of the river were ſo ſteep and woody, ſo well 
intrenched and guarded with Indians, that it was in vain to at- 
rack them, On the eighteenth he ſent two men of war, two 
oops, and two tranſports, with troops on board, to fail up 
the upper river, Theſe paſſed the city without any loſs from 
the enemy; but here he found the ſame difficulties as before 
the general being informed that a number of the inhabitants of 


Quebec had retired to Point Trempe, a poſt up the river, ſent 
a detachment under colonel Carleton, to bring off ſome priſo- N 
ners, and what papers he could get. This he attempted, 2nd | 
ſacceeded with little loſs, but found no magazine there. The 
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enemy ſent ſeventeen rafts, one hundred and three feet long, 


well provided with gun and piſtol barrels loaded, and all ſorts 


of combuſtibles; but theſe were grappled as before, with the 


loſs only of one boat. The general, finding his manifeſto had 
no effect, ordered all the habitations of the Indians, with their 
barns, ſtables, and corn on the lands, to be totally burnt and 
deſtroyed. General Wolfe, after reconnoitering, reſolved up- 
on attacking the enemy the firſt opportunity. To forward 
this attempt he ordered two tranſports, which drew little wa- 
ter, to be carried cloſe to the ſhore, to attack a redoubt near 
the water's edge, Whole ſituation appeared to be without mul- 
ket ſhot of the intrenchment on the top of the hill, Prepara- 
tions were made on the thirty-firſt of July for a general en- 
gagement. After many attempts, the general, accompanied 
by ſeveral naval officers, went in a flat bottomed boat, and gave 


immediate orders for the troops to diſembark. The grena- 


diers, by miſtake, inſtead of forming themſelves, ran on im- 


petuouſly to the enemy's intrenchments, in the utmoſt diſor- 


der and confuſion, not waiting for the corps ordered to ſuſtain 
them. This was the occaſion of loſing ſome gallant officers; 


the general therefore called them off to form behind brigadier 


Monk ton's corps. The tide being now beginning to flow, it 
was judged hazardous to continue the attack; however, it was 


| obſerved that our artillery did great execution on the enemy's 


left, Orders were given for a retreat, which the French did 
not think fit to interrupt. The general however ſaw the at- 
tempt ſo hazardous, that he deſiſted doing any more till gene- 
ral Amherſt ſhould arrive; but at the ſame time gave orders 
for penetrating as far up che river as poſſible, in order to o- 


pen a communication for that general who was marching from 


Crown Point. Brigadier Murray embarked on board a ſqua- 
dron with twelve hundred men, commanded by rear-admiral 
Holms, in order to deſtroy the French men of war above the 


town, They failed up the river twelve leagues, and landed 


at the Chambaud, burnt a magazine of provi ons, ammunitlon 
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and ſpare ſtores, cloathing, arms, &c. of the French army, ang 
was informed of the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms againſt Niz. 
gara and Crown Point. The general called in this detach. 


ment, as the ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, that it was in vain tg | 


expect general Amherſt. At their return, they found the ge- 
neral ill of a fever, brought on him by care, watching, and 


fatigue, and was in a deſponding ſtate, being afraid he ſhould | 


return without ſucceſs, A council of war was called , Where. 


in it was agreed that four or five thouſand men conveyed a. 

bove the town, might perhaps be able to draw the enemy fron | 
their preſent ſituation, and bring them to a general engagement, | 
For this end, he made the ſhips under Admiral Saunders make | 


a feint, as if they propoſed attacking the French in their in- 
trenchments on the Beauport ſhore below the town. This dil 


poſition being made, the general embarked his forces about one 
in the morning, aud with admiral Holms? diviſion, went thre: 


leagues up the river, in order to amuſe the enemy, and con- 


ceal his real deſign. Then he put them into boats, and fell 


ſilently down with the tide; the ſhips followed them, and ar- 


rived in proper time to cover their landing. The darkneſs | 


of the night, and the rapidity of the ſtream, made this a ha. 


zardous undertaking, as the troops could not land at the ſpot | 


they propoſed, When they were put on ſhore, a ſteep hill, 
with alittle path, wherein two could only march a-breaſt, pre- 
ſcented itſelf; however, theſe difficulties only raiſed the ardour 
of the troops. The light infantry under colonel Howe laid 
hold on ſtumps and boughs of trees, pulled themſelves up, dil- 
lodged the guards that defended it, and cleared the pals ſo, 
that at day break the whole army was in order of battle. On 
the thirteenth of September, when Montcalm heard of the 
Engliſh aſcending the bill, and were formed on the high ground 
behind the town, he could ſcarcely believe it. He ſaw now 
that by the poſition of the Engliſh fleet and army, nothing but 
an engagement could fave the city; accordingly he determi 


ud to give them battle, and he advanced and {formed his troog? 
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oppoſite to ours. The diſpoſitions for the attack were made 
a the molt judicious manner by both armies, and they both 
began with ſpirit. The Engliſh troops had orders to reſerye 
their fire till the enemy was within forty yards, when their 
hre took place in its full extent, and made a terrible havock 
among the French. This was ſupported with as much vigour 
13 it had begun; the French gave way on every ide, but juſt 
at the time when victory declared itſelf, general Wolfe was 


gan. General Monkton fell ſoon after. General Townſend 
I now commanded, who exerted himſelf fo well, and his men be- 


haved with fo much intrepidity, that the 3 rench began tO 
gire way every where. 

The battle ſeemed now to be quite won, when an unfore- 
ſzen accident happened; M. de Rouganville, whom the feigu- 


ed movement of the Engliſh troops had drawn up the river, 
| turned back when he diſcovered their real deſign, and appear- 


ed in their rear with a body of two thouſand: men; but the 
main body of the French being now routed, the Engliſh wheel- 
ed about, and the enemy retreated after a very feeble attempt. 
In this ation we loſt five hundred men, the French fifteen 
hundred ; yet this battle was a great loſs to the Engliſh, as 


| they loſt the brave Wolfe, a man formed by nature for mili- 


ary greatneſs. The French loſt alſo a great officer in gene- 
ral Montcalm, who fell ſoon after general Wolfe. The ene- 


| my being now defeated in the field, general Townſend, in or- 


der to defend his camp from inſults, raifed a battery of can- 
non, and prepared for a general aſſault. The admiral alſo 
brought his large ſhips into a poſition to attack the town; but 


before all things could be compleated for a general attack, on 


the ſeventeenth of September, the governor difpatched a flag 
of truce, with propolals for a capitulation upon honourable 


terms, for thegarrilon, and advantagiousto the inhabitants, who 


were preſer ved in the free exerciſe of their religion. The for- 
tifications were in tolerable order, though the . were al- 


wol Mota) iy demoliſhed. A oarrifon of five thouſand meg, 
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under the command of general Murray, were put into the 
place. Thus the capital of French America was ſurrender, | 
the Engliſh, after a moſt ſevere campaign of near thre, | 
months; a city ſtrong in ſituation and fortification, with zu 
army greatly ſuperior in number to the —‚ fortified | 
under her walls, 
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An account of Mr. Thurot's life and expeditions, 


R. Thurot was the foh of Thurot, who was a lawyer; 
his mother was a vintner's daughter at Boulogne, in 
France, though his grandfather was an Iriſhman, His mo- 
ther died in child bed; at the ſame time his father held hin} 
at the font, his mother was burrying in the church yard, 
-which brought a flood of tears from him. One madam Tut. 
lord was now ſtanding for little 'Thurot, and being informed 
of the cauſe, made the father a preſent, deſiring if the boy 
lived till ſhe returned again, he might be ſent to her. When! 
he was about fiſteen years of age, one Farrel came to Bou- 
logne, who getting acquainted with old Thurot, claimed a} 
relationſhip to the family, This man, being a ſmugler, in- 
formed Thurot, that the O Farrels was {till a flouriſhing 
Houſe at Connought; offering, if he would but let his ſon go 
with him, he would make his fortune. This Iriſh couſin 
equipped him for the voyage, and ſet out with him ; but 
happening to ſtop on the Iſle of Man, Thurot was diſoblig. 
ed, and would go with his couſin no further. Thurot be. 
ing never deſtitute, hired himſelf with a gentleman of Angleley, 
who employed him on board his ſhips, and, as an agent ot 
factor, trading between the Iſle of Man and Dublin; by thi 
time he had acquired a ſufficient knowledge of the Euglil 
tongue; he left this gentleman's ſervice, and ſet out in quel 
of hezring ſomething of his rich relations, and was fo reduc 


* 
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ed as to be obliged to enter as valet to lord B Here he 
continued ſome time till he was ſuſpected to be confident to 
his miſtreſs, for which he was diſcharged. Having ſaid ſome 
diſreſpectful things of lord B.—, he was obliged to leave 
Dublin; and, being informed, that his lady's waiting maid 
was now with the lord of A----, who had a large eſtate in the 
north of Ireland; he followed her there. Here his {kill in 


| ſporting made him be taken notice of by ſeveral gentlemen); 
| but, being tired with this life, he had again recourſe to his 


old trade of ſmugling: he continued in this trade, and ſettled 
at Boulogne, where he became king of the ſmuglers, dealing 
in goods to the value of two thouſand pounds a year. Thu- 


rot was afterwards arreſted, and put in jail at Dunkirk ; but, 


having Mr. Tollard for his ſecond, he procured him his life, 
After this he was ſent for to Paris to give his advice how 
to prevent the bad practices of the ſmuglers, but an invaſion 
of England being talked of, he was made commander of 
one of theking's ſhips, and in one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifcy-nine was commodore of the fleet, who took Carrickfer- 
_ | 

g Thurot's ſquadron conſiſting of five frigates, on board of 
which were one thouſand two hundred and ſeventy land 
ſoldiers, ſailed from the port of Dunkirk on the fifth of Oc- 


tober one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-nine. They 
had been blocked up until that time by an Engliſh fleet; but 


under favour of an hazy night, they put out to ſea, and ar- 
rived at Gottenburg in Sweden ten days after. From hence 
they made to Bergen in Norway. In theſe voyages, the 
men were reduced by ſickneſs, and the veſſels themſelves had 
ſo ſuſfered by ſtorms, that they were obliged to ſend one of 
the moſt conſiderable of them back to France. It was not 
until the fifth of December, that they were able to ſail di- 
rely for their place of deſtination, But their old ill fortune 
purſued them with freſh diſappointments, For near three 
months they beat backward and forward amongſt the wel- 
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tern iſles of Scotland, having in vain attempted à convenient 1 84d 
landing near Derry, In this tedious interval they ſufferel the 


every poſlible hardſhip. Their men were thinned ang gi. = 
heartened. Another of their ſhips was ſeparated from then, but 
of which they never heard more. The now remaining three til 
| were extreamly ſhattered, and their crews, ſuffered extteau · + 
ly by famine. F ebruary the ſixteenth this obliged them tg bs 
put into the iſle of Ilay; where they refitted and took in ſome ON 
cattle and proviſions, which were liberally paid for by de 
- generous adventurer who commanded, and who behared i In | ood 
all reſpects with his uſual courteſy and humanity. | 101 
Here they beard for the firſt time of the defeat of Cor N rie 
flans' ſquadron. This was a circumſtance of great diſcou. ol 
ragement. But as Thurot could not be ſure that this intelli, I 25 


gence was not given to deceive him; he perſiſted in his reſolu- 
tion to fail for Ireland. Indeed he had ſcarcely any other choice: 
for he was ſo poorly victualled, that he could not hope with. 
out ſome refreſnment, to get back to F rance. And he was 
further urged on by his love of glory, no ſmall ſhare of which 
he was certain to add to his character, if he could ſtrike 2 
blow of never ſo little importance on the coaſt of Ireland; 
for by this he might make ſome appearance of having reveng- 
ed the many inſults which had been offered to the coalt of 
France. 

Full of theſe ideas, he arrived before the town of Carrick- 
fergus on the twenty-eighth of F ebruary ; and landed hi 
troops, now reduced to about fix hundred men, the day fol 


lowing. They were augmented by draughts from bis ſea Þ ſ 
men to near a thouſand, Theſe he formed on the beach, 
11 
and moved to the attack of the town. Carrickfergus i 18 ſur- . 
rounded by an old wall, ruinous in many places. Colonel p 
Jennings commanded about four companies in the town, moll. J 
iy of new raiſed men, extremely ill provided with ammuni- , 
tion, and no way prepared for his attack, which they bad - 


not the ſmalleſt reaſon to expect. Howercr, they ſhut the 1 
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| gates, ſent off the French priſoners ro Belfaſt, and took all 

the meafures their circumſtances would admit, The enemy 

advanced and attacked the gates. There was no cannon ; 
but the gates were defended with effect by muſquet ſhot, un- 

| i] the ammunition was ſpent. Then the garriſon retired in- 
to the caſtle, which having a breach in the wall near fifty 
feet in extent, was no ways tenable. They therefore 
E furrendered priſoners of war with terms of ſafety for the 
| town. | 


Thurot as ſoon as he was maſter of Carrickfergus, iſſued 


| orders to Belfaſt to ſend him a quantity of wine and provi- 
ſion; he made the ſame demand to the magiſtrates of Car- 
| rickfergus, which they having imprudently refuſed to com- 
ply with, the town was plundered. Thurot having victualled, 
| and gained as much reputation by this action as could be ex- 
pected from a fleet which was no more than a fort of wreck 
of the grand enterpriſe, ſet fail for France, But he had 
not left the bay of Carrickfergus many hours, when near 
| the coaſt of the Iſle of Man, he preceived three ſail that 
E bore down upon him. Theſe were three Engliſh frigates 
which happened to be in the harbour of Kinſale, when Thu- 
rot made his deſcent; the duke of Bedford, lord lieutenant, 
| diſpatched orders to the commander of the frigates to go in 
| queſt of the French armament, The Engliſh frigates were 


one of thirty-ſix guns commanded by captain Elliot; and two 
of thirty-two, 1 


Such was their diligence and ſucceſs, that they overtoolc 


Thurot's ſquadron before they could get out of the Iriſh 
| ſea, They were exactly three frigates to three. The 
French ſnips were much the larger, and their men much 
more numerous; but both ſhips and men were in a bad con- 
dition. A ſharp and cloſe engagement begun. None of the 
a French could poſſibly eſcape, and they muſt take or be taken. 
| Thurot did all that could be expected from the intrepidity 
| of his character; he fought his ſhip until ſhe had her hold 
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almoſt filled with water, and her decks covered with dead bo. entr 
dies. At length he was killed. The crew of his ſhip, and bu Sire 
her example thoſe of the other two, diſpirited by this bio, on it 
and preſſed with uncommon alacrity by the ſignal brayery of 
Captain Elliot, and thoſe who commanded under him, ſtruck, 
and were carried into Ramſay Bay in the Ifle of Man, Eye 
this inconſiderable action added to the glory of the Engi 
arms. None had been better conducted, or fought with great: 
er reſolution. This ſole inſult on our coaſts was ſeverely pu- 
niſhed; and not a veſſel concerned in it eſcaped. The pub. 


lic indeed lamented the death of the brave Thurot, who een 172 
whilſt he commanded a privateer, fought leſs for plunder than! ter': 
honour ; whoſe behaviour was on all occaſions full of hum. to n 
nity and generoſity ; and whoſe undaunted courage raiſed hin MW in! 
to rank, and merited diſtinction. His death ſecured the olo- W thr 


ry he always ſought: he did not live to be brought a priſoner IN is a 
into England; or to hear in France thoſe malignant criticiſm deg 
which ſo often attend unfortunate bravery. This was the red 


fate of the laſt remaining branch of that grand armament, ] 
which had ſo long been the hope of France, the alarm of Eng · WY car 
land, and the object of general attention to all Europe, la] 


RC ˙ AA 
An account of taking the Havannah., | 


N this expedition Lord Albemarle commanded the land for- 
ces and Admiral Pococke commanded the navy. He took 
a courſe of ſeven hundred miles through the ſtreights of Ba- | 
hama. They arrived before the Havannah on the fifth of 
June, 1762. 1 „„ 
The Havannah is a city and port on the north-weſt coaſt 
of the iſland of Cuba, about fifty leagues from Cape St. Anto- 
nio, its weſtermoſt point, four hundred and ninety miles weil 
from St. Jago, forty-one leagues ſouth of the cape of Florida, 
the gulph of which it commands by being ſituate at its mouth 
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entring into the gulph of Mexico, and two days fail from the 
Streights of Bahama, For the ſake of ſo important a ſituati- 
on it was removed from its original ſcite, which was about 
welve leagues diſtant on the ſouth coaſt near Mataban ; but 
the eſtabliſhment of this port 1s ſaid to be one of the chief 
cauſes of the declenſion of the ifland of Hiſpaniola. The la- 
tude aſſigned to this place is taken from an accurate obſer va- 
tion made of it in 1717, by Don Marco Antonio de Gamboa, 
only he makes it eight ſeconds leſs; and the longitude is ac- 


.M cording to other obſervations he made in 1715, 1724, and 


1725, by ectipſes of the moon, and in 1740, by that of Jupi- 
ter's firſt Satellite; an authority which we the rather choſe -' 
to mention, becauſe Mr. Popple's map of the Britiſh Empire 
in America, publiſhed in 1732, places it in longitude eighty 
three, fifteen, and Jatitude twenty-three, twenty-one, which 
i; a variation of nine minutes in the latter, and of above a whole 
degree in the former. Others copying Herrera, have alfo er- 
red groſly by placing it in latitude twenty-two and one half. 
It was originally called the Port of Carenas, i. e. a port for 
careening of ſhips, but its proper name is San Chriſtoyal de 
la Havannah 3 | 
It was built by Diego de Velaſques, who in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century landed here with three hundred Spa- 
niards, and conquered Cuba with the aſſiſtance of the famous 
Bartholomew de las Caſas, who afterwards turning a Domini- 
| can friar, was made biſhop of Chiapa in New Spain, and wrote 
the Hiſtory of the Spaniſh cruelties here, and in other parts 
of the Weſt-Indies. The firſt attempt that we find made up- 
on it after the Spaniards ſettled here, was in 1536, by a French 
| Pyrate, who took the place, which then conſiſted only of wood- 
en houſes thatched, and made the Spaniards redeem it from 
| lire by ſeven hundred ducats. It happened that three ſhips | 
arriving from New-Spain the next day after he was failed with 
| tie ranſom, unloaded their goods with all expedition, and pur- 
ſued the pyrate ; but the commanders behaved ſo cowardly, 
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' that he took all the three, one whereof was an admiral's ſhip, 
which ſo emboldened the pyrate, that he returned to the | 
Havannah, and made the inhabitants pay him ſeven hungrea ? 
ducats more, After this the Spaniards built their houſes o 
ſtone, and a fort at the mouth of the harbour, but the city be. | 
ing ſtil] open on the land- ſide, ſome Engliſh cruizers in thoſe | 
ſeas landed not far from the town, and entered it before day- 0 


break, whereupon the Spaniards fled into the woods, leaving 
the place to be plundered. During the war betwixt Heary 


II. of France and the emperor Charles V. a French hip from 
Diep with ninety men, after having plundered St. Jago, came B 
hither in the night, bur to their grear diſappointment found 
all the houſes empty, they having been fo often plundered, Y 
that the Spaniards had removed all their goods to houſes in the 
country. While they were ſearching them, two perſons came Y| 
to them, pretending to agree for ranſom, but really to ſpy | 
out their number. The French demanding ſix thouſand du- 
cats, the ſpics pretended all their effects would not raiſe that 
ſum. Upon their return to their countrymen, a conſultation + 
was held, wherein ſome were for paying the ſum if they could © 
get no abatement, but the majority deſpiſing the enemy's nun- 
ber, were for diſputing it with the ſword; and marching ſe- 
cretly with one hundred and fifty men, ſurpriſed the French 
at midnight, and at the very firſt onſet killed four, but the 
French upon the firing of an alarm gun, recovered their arms 
in a trice, and put them to flight; and being enraged at the 
Spaniards treachery, ſet fire to the town, after having dawbed 


the doors, windows, &c. with pitch and tar, of which there 


were then great quantities in the city, ſo that it was ſoon allo- 
per in a flame; and they even pulled down the walls, and quite | 
demoliſhed the fort. A Spaniard defiring that they would | 


ſpare the churches that were erected for the worſhip of God, 
the French anſwered, that people who had no faith, had no 
occaſion for churches to profeſs it in. The Engliſh Bucca- 
niers under captain Morgan, took this place in 1669, and would 
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have kept it, could they have had the king of England's pro- 
tection. | 

Its port is ſaid to be the moſt frequented, as well as the be: 
in all the Weſt-Indies, and one of the fineſt ia the world. It 
is ſo large that a thouſand ſail of ſhips may ride in it commo- 
diouſly and ſafely, without either anchor or cable, no wind be- 
ing able to hurt them. It is ſo deep withal, that the largeſt 
veſſels anchor at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhore, and there is 
commonly fix fathom water. The entrance, which has no 
bar or ſhoals to obſtruct it, is by a channel about three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, but ſo narrow, that only one ſhip can 
go in ata time. The harbour into which it leads at the north 
welt corner, is a long ſquare lying north and ſouth, At the 


other three cotners it forms three creeks or bays, At the 
bottom of that in the ſouth-eaſt corner lies the town of Wan 


Abacoa, as the Spaniards pronounce it, or Guan Abacoa as 


they write it, two leagues from the Havannah by land, but 


tle more than a league by ſea. 

The city, which is ſaid to be the richeſt in America, as it 
is no doubt when the galleons, &c. are here, (for at other 
times *tis poor enough) ſtands in the moſt fruitful part of the 
iſland, and the only part where there are any farms and ſheep, 
all the reſt of it being mountainous and barren, * Tis built 
on the weſt ſide of the harbour, in a delightful plain along 
the ſhore, which rounds ſo much, that above halt of it is waſh- 
ed by the ſea, and the reſt by two branches of the river La- 
vida, Tis of an oval figure, and begins about à quarter of 
2 mile from the mouth of the barkoar, The buildings, which 
are of ſtone, are fair, but not high; the {treets are narrow, 
but clean, and as ſtrait as a line, and even the houſes very hand- 
ſome, but ill furniſhed. Here are eleven churches and mo- 
naſteries, and two handſome hoſpitals, There's a fine ſquare, 
with all uniform buildings about it, in the middle of the town, | 
The churches are magnificent and rich; the lamps, candle- 


ſticks, and ornaments for the altars, being of gold, and filver. 
O 
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There are ſome lamps of moſt curious workmanſhip, Which 
_veigh two hundred marks of filver, each mark being half a 
pound. The Recollects' church, which ſtands on the bet 
ground in the city, has twelve beautiful chapels in it; and 
there are cells in the monaſtery for fifty fathers. St. Clare! 

gurch has ſeven altars, all adorned with plate, and the nun- 
nery contains an hundred women and ſervants, all cloathed 
in blue. The Auguſtines' church has thirteen altars, St. 


John de Dieu's nine altars, with an hoſpital for ſoldiers, of 


twelve thouſand pieces of eight revenue. 


The juriſdiction of this city extends over one half of the 


iſland, and the chief places under it are St. Cruz on the north 
fide, and La Trinidad on the ſouth. It is the ſcat of the go- 
vernor and captain general of Cuba, and of the royal officers, 
as well as of an aſſeſſor for the aſſiſtance of rhe governor, ap- 
pointed by the council of the Indies. Tis allo the reſidence 
of the bilhop of St. Jago. 

Tis in fact a city of the greateſt importance to the Spa 
niards of all their cities in America, as being the place of 
rendezvous for all their fleets in their returu from that quar- 

ter of the world to Spain, and lying at the mouth of the 
gulph of Florida, through which they are all obliged to paſs; 
v-heretore the Spaniards, not without reaſon, call it the Key 
of all the Weſt-Indies, to lock up, or open the door of en- 


trance to all America: and in effect no {hips can paſs that 


way without leave from this port, Here rides the navy of 
the king of Spein, and here meet in September the galleons, 
10ta, and other merchant ſhips, from ſeveral ports both of 
the continent and iflands, to the number of fifty, or perhaps 
fixty fail, to take in proviſions and water, with great part of 
their lading; and for the convenience of returning to Spain 
in a body. Here is a continual fair till their departure, which 
is generally before the end of the month, when proclamation 
is made, forbidding any that belong to the fleet, to ſtay in 
the town on pain of death; and upon firing a warning-gun, 
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they all go aboard. The cargo they go off with, is ſeldom 
eſs than ſeven millions ſterling. The reader will naturally 
imagine, that a place of this importance has been put in a 
condition both to defend itſelf, and to protect the ſhips that 
frequent it; therefore we ſhall treat, in the next place, of its 
ſtrength. 

The city has a wall on the land fide, fortified with baſi- 
ons, and a caſtle on the fide towards the harbour; at the 
mouth of which are two other ſtrong caſiles, capable of de- 
fending its entrance againit many hundred ſail of ſhips. Theſe 


cates are mentioned by Mr. Gage, who was here in one 


thouſand ſix hundred and ninety-ſeven. The chief, and 
ſtrongeſt of them, and that to which lines extend from the 
caſtle firſt mentioned, is called El Morro, i. e. Head 12:3, 
from the point on which it ſtands on the left. or eaſt fide of 
the entrance; but the Engliſh ſailors commonly call it Moor 
Caitle, and ſome call it El Muro, or the Wall. Tis built at the 
foot of two hills on a rock, with a ditch cut in it, filled with 
ſea water. The walls are of a trian gular figure, with three 


large baſtions, and planted with forty cannon, each twen- 
 ty-four pounders. From this caſtle there tuns a wall or 


line mounted with twelve prodigious long pieces of cannon, 
that lie level with the water, ate all, or moſt of them, braſs, 
carry each thirty-ſix pounds, and are called, by way of e- 
minence, the Twelve Apoſtles. At the point between this 
caſtle and the ſea, there is a tower with a round lanthorn at 
the top, where a man continually watches, to fee what ip 

are approaching, of which he gives notice, by putting out as 
uy flags as they are in number. The ſecond of the caſtle 
at the harbour's mouth is called the Puntal or Meſa de Ma- 
ria, (i, e. the Virgin Mary's Table) by ſome authors. It 
ſands on a plain ground, on the ſide of the entrance which is 
oppoſite to the former, is a regular fortiſication with four 
baitions, and well planted with caunon. The third fort, 


which we mentioned firſt, is called El Fuete, or the Fort, 
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by way of eminence, to diſlinguiſh it from the other two. It 
is a ſwall, but ſtrong work, on the weſt ſide toward the end 
of the narrow channel, with four regular baſtions, and ano- 
ther platform mounted with near ſixty large heavy braſs can- 
ncn, Beſides theſe three forts, there are two others, each 
of twelve guns, which ſtand on the ſhore four or five miles 
from the port. That to the eaſt is called Cojemar, and that 
to the welt Chorrera, Theſe caſtles have in the whole one 
hundred and twenty guns, (one author ſays double the num- 
ber) and are ſtrongly garriſoned. And if they have but 


Powder enough, they can never want bullets here, fince we 


are told by Ovledo, that there are dug in a certain valley a. 
bundance of round fmooth ſtones of ſeveral ſizes, ſome as 
large as muſket balls, and ſome even as the biggeſt cannon 
balls, and are uſed as ſuch, | ke 
When all things were in readineſs, the admiral with a great 
part of the fleet bore away to the weſtward, in order to draw 
the enemy's attention away from the true object, and made 
a ſeint, as if he intended to land on that fide, while commo- 
dore Keppel, and captain Harvey, commanding a detachment 
of the ſquadron, approached the {hore to the eaſtward, and 
affected a landing there in the utmoſt order, on the ſeventh 
of June, without any oppoſition, having ſilenced a ſmall fort, 
which might have given ſome diſturbance. The army was 
divided into two corps; one of which, commanded by gene- 
ral Elliot, was to advance up the country to the ſouth eaſt, 
in order to cover the ſiege, and ſecure our people employed 


in procuring proviſions and water, The other part was 


to be employed in the attack upon fort Moro; this firſt com- 
manded the town, and the entrance into the harbour. This 
attack was conducted by general Keppel; and colonel How, to 
ſavcur this grand operation, was ordered to make a diverſion 
to the weſtward of the town, This body cut eff all commu— 
nication between the town and the country, and kept the e- 
nemy's attention divided, It is not to beimagined what hard- 
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ſhips the army ſuitained in carrying on the ſiege of the Mo- 
ro, the earth being ſo thin, that they could ſcarce cover them- 
ſelves in their approaches, and there was ſo great a ſcarcity 
of water, that they were obliged to bring it from the ſhips; 
the difficulty of the roads, and the heat of the climate, and 
having ſo much fatigue in bringing their artillery, that ſeve- 
ral dropt down dead; but ſuch was the intrepidity of our 
people, among whom ſubſ ſted a perfect harmony, that no 
difficulties were capable of diſcouraging them. They erected 
batteries againſt the Moro, and ſeveral others, in order to 
drive the enemy's ſhips farther up the harbour, to prevent 
them from moleſting us in our approaches. June the twen- 
ty-fourth the garriſon mede a fally with little ſucceſs, and the 
loſs of three hundred men; by this time the navy, hav- 
ing done all in their power to aſſiſt the land forces, on 
July the firſt, three of the largelt ſhips laid their broad tides 
againſt the fort, and began to fire upon it. The fame day 
we opened our batteries: they continued firing ſeven hours, 
but the Moro being ſo much above them, and fort Punta 
on the oppoſite ſide, galled them ſo much, that to prevent 
their utter deſtruction, they were obliged to bring them off 
vith the loſs of ſome men and oſſicers. Not icnltandiag 
our loſs, yet it took off ſome of the enemy's attention on that 
fide, and our fire was poured in with redoubled fury. July 
the third, our capital battery was ſet on fire by the enemy, 
ſo that the labour of ſix hundred men for ſeven days was de- 
ſtroyed in a moment. 
his was a heavy ſtroke, as ſickneſs now greatly . 

among the troops; there was no leſs than ſive thouſand ſol- 
diers and three thouſand ſailors all ſick at once. There 


was a total want of freſh proviſions and freſh water; what ther 


had, being to be brought from a great diſtance; and the advan- 
ced ſeaſon made them alſo deſpair of ſucces, The hearts of 
the moſt ſanguine failed within them, when they conſidered 

this gellant army walting away continually by fctncls: hows 
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ever the brave officers ſpirited up the men in ſuch a manner, 
that ne batteries ſoon aroſe in place of the old ones; ſo this 
their fire ſoon became alan to the enemy's. They by 
degrees ſilenced the enemy's cannon, beat down their upper 
works, and on the twentieth of Jaly made a lodgment in the 
covered way, This and the rich prize that was in view, 


made their hopes more lively. On July the twelſth the 
Jamaica fleet arrived with ſeveral conveniencies fox the ſiege. 


July the tu enty- eighth the New York reinforcement arrived; 
ſome of the tranſports were loſt in the paſſage, but the meu 
were ſaved. 

All theſe fayourable events gave them new life; but juſt 
as they thought all their work near finiſhed, a new difficulty 
aroſe, a moaſtrous ditch of eight feet deep and forty wide 
yawned before them, which formed impoſſible to fill up; pro- 
vidence had fo ordered it, that a thin ridge of rock had been 
beft to cover the ditch near the ſea, On this narrow ridge 
the miners paſſed the ditch with very little loſs, and July the 
twentieth ſoon buried themſelves under the wall. 

The zovernor now ſaw plainly, that the fort would ſpeedi- 
ly be reduced, if ſome bold puſh was not made; therefore, 


on the twenty-ſecoad of July, by break of day, a body of 


twelve hundred men were tranſported acroſs the harbour; 

Who climbed up the hills, and made their attack upon our 

PN at they were foon driven down the hill with great 
laugh ter, and the loſs of four hundred men killed. 


Jul y the thirtieth the miners had done ſo much execution, 


that a part of the wall was blown up, and fell into the ditch; 
leaving a narrow. breach, which the general and engineer 
judged pradicable. The troops that were to advance upon 
this moſt danger us of all ſervices, did it chearfully, thinking 
it would be the end of their Jabours. They accordingly en- 
tered the fort, which they did with ſuch intrepidi: ty, c001- 
neſs and reſolutien, that the enemy fled on all ſides. About 
1 6 bundred were ſlain on the = or ran into the water, 
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where they periſhed. Four hundred more threw down 
their arms, and obtained quarter. The marquis de Gonta- 
Jes, the ſecond in command fell, while he was bravely rallying 
his troops. Don Lewis de Velafco, the governor, who had 
ſo bravely defended the fort, ſeemed reſolved to bury him- 
ſelf in its ruins; he had entrenched himſelf and his colours 
with one hundred men to defend them: thoſe being all fin, 
or run away, he, diſdaining to retire, or call for quarter, re- 
ceived a mortal wound and fell, offering his ſword to his con- 
querors. This drew tears of pity over that unfortunate va- 
Jour, which had coſt them ſo dear. 

Thus the Moro fell into our hands after a vigorous ſtrug- 
gle of forty-four days; notwithſtanding the ſickneſs raged 
with great violence, they immediately raiſed many new bat- 
teres, and the whole fire was turned againſt the town. Pre- 


parations for an attack were alſo made, and batteries erected 


to the weſtward of the town. Auguſt the ſecond a part ot 
the ſecond diviſion of troops from North America arrived; 


part of them having been taken by a ſquadron of Freach 
men of war. Auguit the tenth lord Albemarle feat a flag to 
the governor, intorming him of the preparations he had 


made to attack the town ; but, that there might be no more 


blood ſhed, adviſed him to capitulate, The governor return— 
ed an anſwer in he moſt polite manner, that he would de- 
fend the tn to the laſt extremity, and immediately began 


to fire. 
Lord Albemarle to convince the governor, that he was in 


earneit, next morning ordered a general fire from the bat- 


teries, which were poured upon the town on all ſides, and con- 
tinued with irrefiitible fury for fix hours; fo that all the e- 
nemy's guns were almalt ſilenced. Upon which, to the 
great joy of the fleet and army, flags of truce were hung out 
from all quarters of the town. The town capitulated, upon 
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hundred men, had the honours of war given them, and were | 


to be conveyed to Spain, Thus a diſtri& of one hundred and 
eighty miles were yielded along with the town to the Eng. 
liſh. The Spaniards wanted to have ſaved the men of war, 
and the town to be declared a free port during the war; 
both theſe were refuſed them. On the fourteenth of Auguſt 
the town was given up after a ſiege of two months and eight 
days. 

Nine ſail of the enemy's ſhips of the line, ſome of the 


fineſt ſhips in the world, were taken, with four frigates. They | 


had ſunk three of their capital ſhips at the beginning of the 
ſiege; two more were in great forwardneſs on the ſtocks; 
theſe the Engliſh deſtroyed. The enemy loſt a whole 
fleet, and the money and effects of the king of Spain did 
not amount to leſs than three millions ſterling. 

So rich a capture as this had never been taken, which 
the government reaped no benefit from; yet individu- 
als were inriched by it. The ſucceſs of our arms in the 
Eaſt-Indies has brought into England, during the war, 
near ſix millions in treaſure and jewels. Let it be alſo 
remembered, that by the Hermione, which was taken af- 
Mor the family compact, in which was near a million of 


oney; This, with the others, conſiderably ſunk the 


roll of money, which was one of the principal ob- 
eis when the ſamily compact was formed. Theſe ſuc- 


"ellen i made away for the general Peace, which ſoon follow- 
4. | ] 
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An account of taking the Manila, by general Draper and ad- 
miral Corniſh. 


ANILA, is the ſeat of the Spaniſh vice-roy, and lies 
on a point of land made by a river, which iſſues irom 
the Jake of Bahia, and falls into the ſea 2 little lower, at the 
town of Cavite, where is a ſpacious harbour, but of difficult en- 
trance, becau'e of rocks and ſhoals at the mouth of the bay. 
The city is about two miles in compaſs, ſurrounded with a good 
wall and ditch, and fortified with baſtions and outworks; be- 
ſides which, there is a fort chat ſtands on the point of land be- 
twixt the ſea and the river, and commands the entrance of jt, 
There are two aicaids or governors under the vice-roy, one 
of whom has the command of the Spaniards, and the other of 
the Chineſe and Sangles, and other foreign nations, 
The chief ſtructures are a large cathedral, ſeveral church- 
es and religions houſes, chapels and hoſpitals endowed, and the 
Jeſuits college, founded in 1 581, on the arrival of the firſt bi- 
ſhop of this ſee. In the church of Miſericordia, which is de- 
dicated to St. Elizabeth, the orphan daughters of Spaniards 
aud Miſtices, i. e. half Spaniard and half Indian, are admitted, 
and have three or four hundred pieces of eight portion paid 
down for them; and if they chuſe to be nuns, they have a ſuit» 
able allowance by the year, The inſides of their churches and 
chapels are exceeding rich. That of St. Auſtin, in particu- 
lar, has fifteen well gilt altars, ſome of them with antipendi- 
ums of beaten ſilver ; but their ſtructures are moſt of them 
| Wood, becauſe of the earthquakes, Adjoining to the Jeſuits 
college i is that of St. Joſeph; where are forty collegians, ſtu- 
dying humanity, philoſophy, and divinity, i in which all degrees 
are given. It has particular revenues, beſides the king's al- 
Owance. The collegians wear a Purple habit under red cloth 
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gowns ; and the graduates, by way of diſtinction, wear a ſtring 
like a collar, of the ſame cloth, IT he ſtreets. are wide and 
handſome, having galleries running all along the front of their 
houſes, and there is a noble market - place in the middle of i. 
but the regularity of the city has been ſpoiled by the frequent 


earthquakes, which have overturned ſeveral fine houſes ang 


Palaces, and for this reaſon, all above the firſt floor is a flight 
ſuperſtructure of wood. We read, that in 1627, one of the 
mountains called Carvallos, was levelled by an earthquake; 


and that in 1645, a third part of it was overthrown, and no 
leſs than three thouſand ſouls periſhed in the ruins; and ano- WW 


ther, not much leſs dreadful, happened alſo the year folloy- 


ing. The inhabitants of this city are a mixture of Indians, 


Chineſe, Spaniards, &c. to the number of about ſix thouſand; 
and their complexions are as different, conſiſting of white, black 
and tawny. It is computed there are about three thouland 
fouls within the walls of the city, and as many more in the Chi- 
neſe ſuburb, There are other large ſuburbs, conſiſting of ſe- 
veral Indian nations, who live in houſes built on poſts in the 


rirer, and beyond their ſuburbs, on both ſides of the river, 


are gardens, farms, and country houſes, a great way up in the 
country. In the ſuburb of the Chineſe, who are the only me- 
chanics among them, are found all ſorts of workmen and trades, 
while the Spaniards and Indians ſeldom apply to any buſineſs, 
but when compelled to it by neceſſiiy. 
The employment of the Spaniſh Vice-roy, or captain. gene: 
ral, who keeps his court in this city, and has it for a term of 
years, is one of the molt profitable belonging to the Spanich 
monarchy, and would be deſired by molt of the grandees, if it 
Was not ſo far from Europe, and if there was not @ certain 
Ning in the tail of it. He has under him tw enty-two alcaid, 
or governors of towns and provinces, two whereof reſide in 
the city of Manila, the government of the Europeans being 
committed to one, and that of the Aſiatics to the other. There 
is aſſo a tribunal of three or four judges, in which the captain; 
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general preſides, but has no voice; and where the opinions 
are equal, he appoints ſome after to give the caſting vote, 
Theſe judges, as well as the ſolicitor for the crown, have their 
places for life, and cannot be turned out by the vice-roy; but 
he diſpoſes of all military employments, and appoints the ſeve- 
ral alcaids or governors under him, He has the nomination 


alſo of the captains of the galleons, which fail every year to 


New. Spain; which poſt alone, is worth fifty thouſand crowns 
a year. He keeps a garriſon of about eight hundred ſoldiers 
in the city, and has three or four thouſand more under his com- 


mand in other parts of the country, whoſe pay is two pieces of 


eight and fifty- eight pounds of rice a month each man. In ſhorr, 
he lives in very great ſtate; but now comes the ſtins. when 
a captain-general is recalled, proclamation is made for all per- 
ſons to come in, and exhibit their complaints againſt him for 
ſixty days, and he undergoes a ſevere trial the ſucceſſor being 
often his judge; and the preceeding governor, when his trial | 
is over, is ſent back to Spain with an account of his conduct, 
and the proceedings againſt him; and the judges are common- 
ly ſo ſevere in their verdict, that if he be not able to ſpend 


one hundred thouſand pieces of eight in bribes, he is ſeldom 


found virtuous enough to eſcape iwpriſonment, or other pu- 
niſhment. 

As for the archbiſhop of Manila, he has fix thouſand pieces 
of eight a year from the crown, and the biſhops of Sebu, Ca- 
merines, and Caquayan, five thouſand, Beſides the'e, a titu- 
lar biſhop or coadjutor reſides at Manila, who aſſiſts in the firſt 
vacancy, that there be no intermiſſion in the cure of ſouls, 
And as for the court of inquiſition, a comm! ary 1 is appointed 
here by that of Mexico. 

This Iſland has the liberty of ſending two ſhips every year 
to New-Spain ; but being limited to that number, they there- 
fore build them very large. Theſe carry the ſpices and rich 
commodities of India to Acapulco, a port in the South. Sea, in 
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the kingdom of Mexico or New-Spain, and bring back the | 


yaluable commodities of America and Enrope. 


On the twenty-fourth of September, 1763, diſpoſitions 
were made for landing on the ſouth of the town, the men of 
war ſcouring the coaſt with their guns of the enemy, cho 
came down in large numbers, both horſe and foot, to oppoſe ? 
their landing, They landed, and formed upon the beach with } 
only the loſs of a few boats. They found the town regular. 
ly fortified, and defended by an army of eight hundred regu- | 
lar troops. They found that it was impoſſible for our little | 
army to inveſt it, as they might conſtantly be reinforced by } 
the natives of the country, a fierce and daring people, *ho | 
ſoon came to the aſliſtance of the place, with ten thouſand men. 

'The ditch of the town had never been quite compleated, and | 
ſeveral other parts of the fortifications were defective, and the 
ſuburbs of the town had not been deſtroyed, which afforded | 
our men a ſort of ſhelter from the enemy, On the twenty- | 
fixth, before our batteries could be erected, they attempted x | 
ſally with four hundred men, but were repulſed, with great 
loſs. By the indefatigable induſtry and ſpirit of our ſoldiers | 
and ſailors, three batteries of cannon and mortars were ſoon | 
raiſed, and played upon the town with good effect. The In- 


dians frequently moleſted our troops, and killed ſome in their 
barbarous manner, ſo that our troops gave them no quarter, 
The bombardmeat continued day and night againit the ton, 
and the navy ſeconded the attempts of the land forces, and o- 
pened up an inceſſant fire on a new quarter, which very much 
fatigued the garriſon. On the firſt of October, a deluge of 
rain poured down, accompanied by a mighty ſtorm of wind, 
which put the ſquadron into great danger; a Roreſhip, which 
had lately arrived, and contained the greateſt part of the tools 
and neceſſaries, of which they were now in the greateſt want 
for compleating their works, was driven on ſhore. The go- 
vernor of the place added to the advantage of theſe appearan- 
ges in his fayour, by calling in the aid of his eccleſiaſtical cha- 
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rater, telling them, that an angel from the Lord had gone 
out to deſtroy the Engliſh like the hoſt of Sennacherib, and 
that theſe were the firſt appearances of their deſtruction. 


Y However, by the intervention of providence, notwithſtand- 


ing the elements ſeemed to fight againſt them, they compleat- 
ed a large battery of heavy cannon, and another for mortars, 
made good their parallels and communications, and made all 


: preparations. As ſoon as the {ſtorm ended, they ſilenced twelve 


pieces of cannon belonging to the enemy, and in leſs than 
tro days all their defences were deſtroyed. * 

As the enemy now ſaw they had nothing to truſt to from their 
fortification, they reſolved to make two ſallies; one was to be 
on the body of the ſeamen, and the other on the land forces. 
On the fourth of October, three hours before day, in the 
middle of an inceſſant fall of rain, one thouſand Indians were 
employed to attack the failors with their bows and arrows; 
having paſſed the patrols in ſilence, they fell vnexpectedly 
with great fury upon the quarters of the ſeamen: they how- 
ever ſuſtained the attack with bravery, and drove off the In- 
dians, and at laſt totally routed them, with the loſs of three 
hundred men belonging to the enemy, though theſe Indians 


Y bchaved with the utmoſt courage and boldneſs imaginable; 


and had they been as well ſkilled in fire arms as we, the ſuc- 
ceſs would have been doubtful, The ſecond ſally was made 
by the diſciplined troops of the enemy on a church, in which 


we had a body of Seapoys, that defended our camp. Theſe 


vere eaſily dillodged, not having the fame courage and ſpi- 


rit as our ſeamen; however, our Europeans maintained their 


poſt with courage and reſolution, till a detachment with ten 
field pieces arrived to their aſſiſtance. They then drove the 
Spaniards before them, with the loſs of ſeventy men: we loſt 
alſo a brave officer in this attack, With forty men killed and 
wounded. 

This was the enemy's laſt effort; they were now confined . 
within their walls. The Indians now forſook them, ſo the 
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next day their cannon were all ſilenced, and the breach dp. 


peared practicable. 


On the ſixth of October all preparations were made to make | 
a general ſtorm under a general diſcharge of the cannon and 


mortars, which raiſed ſuch a cloud of ſmoke, that the enemy 


could not perceive our advance; a Parcel of ſhells having 
been thrown upon the battery, where the enemy expected | 
we would attack them. Our troops ruſhed directly to the | 


aſſault, conducted by officers they could depend on; and, 


having the pleaſant proſpect of a ſpeedy concluſion to all if 
their labours, they mounted the breach with the utmoſt intre- | 
pidity. The Spaniards run, and our troops entered with | 
very little reſiſtance. One hundred Spaniards and Indians 
Poſted in a guard houſe refuſed quarter, and were cut to | 
pieces: three hundred more were drowned in the river, endea- | 
vouring to eſcape. The governor retired into the citadel, which | 
ſoon ſurrenderd at diſcretion, To ſhew the generoſity of 
the general and admiral, after they had every thing at their | 
command, they admitted the inhabitants to a capitulation, by | 
which they ſecured their lives, liberties and properties, with | 
the adminiſtration of domeſtic government, for ſo ſmall a ran- 
ſom as a million ſterling. Thus this noble city was prevent- | 


ed from that deſtruction, which their ſullem abſtinacy, unin- 


ſpired by a true military courage (whereby they might have | 


made a capitulation) had laid them open. Our troops found 
here all ſorts of neceſſaries to recruit their ſpirits, with a- 
bundance of ſtores to refit the ſquadron; by this acquiſ- 
tion all the valuable iſlands, and the whole country depend- 
ing on this city, fell into the hands of the Engliſh, 

The admiral, having intelligence of the Acapules galleon 
being arrived in the entrance into the Archipelago of the 


Philippines, on the fourth of October diſpatched the Panther 


man of war and the Argo frigate in purſuit of her. In twen- 
ty-ſix days, the Argo diſcovered her prize; but juſt as ſhe 


approached her, by a counter current, ſhe was drove among 
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the ſhallows; the frigate herſelf was alſo in great danger of 
being loſt : however, by good management, ſhe got under 
fail, and overtook the galleon; an obſtinate engagement 
enſued, which laſted two hours. 'The Spaniard handled the 
Argo ſo roughly, that but was obliged to give over the en- 
gagement, and repair the damage ſhe had ſuſtained. The 
current having ſlackened, the Panther came up with her next 
morning, when ſhe was ſurprized to find ſuch an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, he having battered her within half muſket ſhot 


| for two hours before ſhe would ſurrender. She lay like a 


mountain in the water; her ſides were ſo exceſſive thick, 
that the Panther's guns made no impreſſion on her, but on 
her upper works. She had ſixty guns; ſhe in her firſt en- 
gagement with the Argo made uſe only of ſix, and in her en- 
gagement with the Panther only of thirteen, However, af- 
ter ſhe was taken, they were diſappointed in their prize; for 
this was not the American galleon, but that from Manila bound 
to Acapulco. She however proved to be a good prize, her 
cargo being worth half a million ſterling. An expreſs was 
ſent off with an account of their ſucceſs the twelfth of No- 
rember, and arrived at London on the fourth of April. Ge- 
neral Draper arrived at the ſame time, and was received with 
acclamations of great joy, and his country beſtowed on him 
the greateſt marks of their approbation. 

This was the laſt conqueſt in this glorious war; a war which 
the perfidioufneſs of Brita in's enemies made ber undertake, 
wherein ſhe acquired at laſt ten millions of plunder, had 


deſtroyed or taken above one hundred ſhips of war, had redu- 


ced a conſiderable number of cities, towns, forts and caſtles; 
conquered twenty-five iſlands, and a track of continent of 1 im- 
menſe extent, The news of her victories have ſounded in 
moſt parts of the globe, and her conqueſts have added great- 
ly to her territories in America, Aſia, &c. and may one 


day become as famed and more powerful than any empire 
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under the canopy of heaven; and wherever her ſtreamers 
fly, and her cannons roar, may Britannia always be trium- 
phant. 


